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EDITOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


TTHOUGH  the  collecting  of  pottery  and  porcelain  has 
been  disparagingly  referred  to  as  a  "  mania  "  or 
a  "  fad,"  yet  even  its  worst  detractors  cannot  deny 
that  it  is  an  interesting  one.  Nor  is  it  without 
historic  or  educational  value,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  if  made  with  care  a  collection  may  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  profitable  investment.  Prices  for  genuine 
pieces  are  yearly  hardening,  and  for  even  what  was  once 
regarded  as  very  common  earthenware — lustre,  for 
instance — three  times  as  much  as  was  possible  ten  years 
ago  can  now  be  obtained.  These  prices  are  likely  to  be 
still  further  enhanced,  as  by  the  efflux  of  Time  such 
fragile  articles  are  from  their  very  nature  bound  to  get 
scarcer. 

The  "  craze,"  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  for 
collecting  china  has  had  a  considerable  literature 
of  its  own,  though  chiefly,  it  must  be  admitted, 
for  the  comparatively  well-to-do  and  the  more  or  less 
experienced  collector.  In  the  past  the  less  wealthy 
and  the  inexperienced  have  suffered  from  a  dearth  of 
handbooks  that  would  help  them.  The  aim  of  the 
present  volume  is  to  supply  the  omission.  To  this 
end  every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  ensure  that 
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this  edition  of  "  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain"  shall  be 
thoroughly  practical.  The  marks  have  been  added  to 
wherever  necessary;  additional  illustrations  of  typical 
specimens  have  been  given ;  and  throughout,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  so  by  means  of  books,  such  informa- 
tion has  been  given  as  will  enable  even  a  novice  to 
identify  the  ware  that  he  meets  and  to  avoid  some  of 
the  pitfalls  that  beset  the  young  collector.  A  new 
feature,  and  one  of  much  value,  is  the  record  of  prices 
obtained  for  ordinary  pieces  that  find  their  way  on  the 
market.  Though  necessarily  somewhat  fluctuating 
such  prices  will  help  the  collector  to  form  at  least  a 
useful  idea  of  the  true  value  of  any  similar  pieces  that 
may  be  offered  him. 

Caution  in  purchasing  must  be  exercised  at  all  times, 
for  the  market  is  flooded  with  spurious  ware,  embrac- 
ing everything  from  the  common  Toby  jug  and 
plebeian  lustre  ware,  to  "  square-marked  "  Worcester, 
Old  Derby,  Chelsea,  and  other  high-priced  porcelain. 
Some  very  useful  information  about  these  frauds  will 
be  found  in  this  volume. 

Books  can  undoubtedly  teach  a  man  a  great  deal; 
but  Experience,  after  all,  is  the  great  teacher,  and  if 
in  addition  to  providing  himself  with  such  a  handbook 
as  this,  the  collector  will  visit  the  important  sale-rooms 
during  the  season,  and  the  National  and  similar  collec- 
tions as  often  as  possible,  he  will  rapidly  acquire  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  subject. 


i.— ENGLISH   POTTERY. 


ENGLISH    POTTERY 
AND   PORCELAIN. 


I.— English  Pottery. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

v 

AT  what  period  in  the  history  of  this  country  the 
potter's  art  may  be  said  to  have  originated  it 
is  impossible  with  accuracy  to  say.  That  it  is 
of  great  antiquity  the  many  interesting  "  finds " 
in  grave  -  mounds  abundantly  testify;  while  there 
seems  to  be  OA7erwhelming  evidence  that  the 
art  was  known  and  practised  by  the  Celts.  At 
any  rate,  long  prior  to  the  Homan  invasion  the  clay 
vessels,  covering  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  found 
in  the  tumuli  of  many  counties,  bear  witness  to  the 
proficiency  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  rude  ceramic  art.  At 
one  time  it  was  usual  to  regard  such  vessels  and 
others  of  like  period  as  being  mere  sun  -  dried  clay ; 
but  maturer  thought  and  close  examination  have 
tended  to  dispel  this  illusion — for  illusion  it  seems. 
They  bear  undoubted  traces  of  the  action  of  the  potter's 
kiln,  as  they  do  of  being  but  "  half-baked."  It  is 
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difficult  to  conceive  how  such  an  impression  first 
gained  ground,  as  however  carefully  sun-baked  a  piece 
of  clay  might  have  been,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  would  have  retained  its  form  after  being  buried 
more  than  two  thousand  years.  Such  cinerary  urns, 
as  well  as  the  crude  drinking  cups  and  curious  food 
vessels  sometimes  discovered  along  with  bodies  that 


Fig.  I.-Early  English   Costrel,  or  Pilgrim's  Bottle. 

had  not  been  cremated,  are  of  a  dirty  brown  gene- 
rally, though  sometimes  approximating  to  the  red 
associated  with  the  kiln.  In  form  many  of  these 
cinerary  urns  may  be  likened  unto  glorified  flower- 
pots, with  now  and  again  an  attempt  at  ornamentation ; 
while  some  had  a  kind  of  overlapping  rim,  and  in  shape 
are  not  unlike  the  copper  vases  of  to-day  used  to  mask 
an  unsightly  earthen  flower-pot. 
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During  the  Roman  period  the  potter's  skill  was  made- 
available  to  every  conceivable  ornamental  and  domestic- 
purpose.  The  potteries  were  numerous  and  widely 
spread,  the  most  famous  of  them  being  established  at 
Upchurch,  in  Kent,  at  Castor,  in  Northamptonshire,  at 
York,  at  Lexden  near  Colchester,  and  at  Worcester. 

After  the  Eomans  quitted  Britain,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century,  their  potteries  were,  for  a  time, 
continued  by  the  natives  at  many  of  the  former  sites, 
but  these  soon  fell  into  decay.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
using  metal  and  wooden  vessels  for  their  food,  and  horn 
or  glass  for  their  drinking-cups,  there  was  little  need  of 
pottery  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  potter's  art  was 
again  degraded  to  cinerary  urns  and  rudely-shaped 
porringers  and  pitchers  for  common  use.  So  it  con- 
tinued for  centuries,  and  even  after  the  Conquest 
(1066)  the  refined  taste  of  the  Norman  nobles  had  but 
little  influence  on  ceramic  art.  The  tables  of  the 
higher  classes  were  still  spread  with  metal  cups  and 
wooden  trenchers,  anctit  was  not  until  the  13th  century 
that  a  marked  improvement  in  the  potter's  art  took 
place]  Ornamental  tile  work  for  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture was  revived,  and  the  pitchers  for  the  baronial 
hall  were  decorated  with  relief  work  in  slip;  a  few  of 
these  jugs,  with  heraldic  devices  and  armorial  bearings, 
are  preserved  in  museums.  Highly  esteemed  by  their 
possessors,  they  were  thought  unworthy  of  notice  in 
the  inventories  of  even  royal  households.  Earthen- 
ware jugs  of  ungainly  shape,  costrels,  or  pilgrims' 
bottles  of  various  shapes,  sometimes  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  at  others  of  gourd-shape,  and  at  yet  others 
approaching  the  amphorse  of  the  Romans,  or  the  barrel 
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of  to-day.  They  were  made  with,  handles,  by  means  of 
which  they  could  be  slung.  A  costrel  similar  to  the 
one  illustrated  realised  at  the  Hodgkin  sale  £3  15s. 
Some  were  unglazed,  others  covered  with  a  coarse  green 


Fig.   2. — Green   Glazed  Puzzle  Jug   from   the   collection   of  M.    L.   Solon. 

or  brown  plumbiferous  glaze  were  common  during  the 
14th,  15th,  and  the  early  part  of  the  16th  centuries. 
Even  thus  early  the  puzzle  jugs  that  so  delighted  those 
of  later  generations  were  in  vogue,  and  Fig.  2  repre- 
sents one  of  the  early  green  glazed  specimens,  dated. 
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(in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  large  importation  of 
German  (Cologne)  stoneware,  the  Grey  Beards,  Long 
Beards,  or  Ballarmines  (so  called  after  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmin,  in  contempt,  because  of  his  opposition  to  re- 
ligious reform  in  the  Low  Countries)  supplanted  for  a 
time  all  drinking  vessels  of  home  manufacture. '.  These 
Bellarmines  were  jugs  with  an  egg-shaped  belly  and  a 
narrow  neck,  made  in  salt-glazed  stoneware,  exceed- 
ingly durable  and  of  a  mottled  brown  colour,  the  neck 
ornamented  with  a  rudely-executed  bearded  mask,  or 
even  with  silver  bearing  the  hall-mark  of  the  period, 
the  belly  with  a  device  or  a  coat  of  arms.  These 
Bellarmines  have  been  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  but  nowhere  have  they  been  unearthed  in 
such  profusion  as  in  London,  where  they  are  often 
found  while  excavating  for  re-building  purposes.  In 
consequence  of  this  they  are  far  from  uncommon. 
Good  ordinary  specimens,  in  perfect  condition,  may  be 
bought  for  from  10s.  to  12s. ;  but  those  with  coats  of 
arms  realise  as  much  as  £5  or  £6;  while  the  silver 
ornamented  ones  (doubtless  of  Continental  origin  de- 
spite the  English  hall-mark)  are  of  still  greater  value, 
providing  the  hall-mark  is  distinguishable.  Formerly 
it  was  thought  that- all  these  Bellarmines  were  of  Con- 
tinental origin.  (More  recent  researches,  however, 
have  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  Dwight,  of  Fulham, 
made  them  for  a  certainty,  and  in  the  Guildhall  Col- 
lection are  one  or  two  ascribed  to  him.  / 
(  At  the  same  time,  delftware,  Italian  faience,  and 
stray  specimens  of  Oriental  porcelain  made  their 
appearance  in  England.  The  widespread  popularity 
of  these  wares,  especially  of  the  Grey  Beards, 
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stimulated  the  English,  potters  to  imitation,  and  a  new 
era  for  artistic,  although  homely,  pottery  began.  The 
time  -  honoured  shapes  of  the  old  English  drinking 
vessels  were  improved.  Tygs  (Fig.  3) — the  many- 
handled  cups  of  the  Saxons —  and  posset-pots,  the 
Staffordshire  ale  -  cups  used  on  Christmas  Eve,  were 
produced  in  materials,  style,  and  workmanship  better 
than  ever  before. 


Fig.  3.— An  Early   Staffordshire  Tyg,   or  Many-handled  Drinking   Cup. 

In  1626  letters  patent  were  granted  to  Thomas  Eous 
and  Abraham  Cully n  to  make  stone  pots  and  jugs  in 
Cologne  ware,  and  many  of  the  Grey  Beards,  as  well  as 
the  jugs  called  Cullins,  may  be  ascribed  to  this  manu- 
facture. These  deserve  to  be  taken  up  by  collectors  in 
whatever  shape  they  are  met  with.  Specimens  with 
heraldic  devices  of  English  nobles  should  be  especi- 
ally looked  after.  Ten  years  later  David  Kamsey  was 
granted  a  patent  for  "the  making  of  stone  jugs, 
bottells,"  &c.,  and  in  16T1  John  Dwight  had  evidently 
mastered  the  making  of  Cologne  ware,  as  he  applied 
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for  a  patent  in  that  year,  and  from  what  follows  he 
was  evidently  the  first  English  maker  to  attempt  its 
manufacture. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century, 
potteries  started  up  all  over  the  country,  some 
improving  the  old  -  fashioned  earthenware,  others 
imitating  German  stoneware,  or  Dutch  delft.  Many 


Fig.   4.— A  Staffordshire  Butter-pot,   an   unglazed  somewhat  crude  vessel 
identified  with   the   earliest   Potteries. 

dated  ^pecimens  belonging  to  this  period  are  pre- 
servedjto  which  we  shall  draw  attention  as  we  proceed. 
Although  it  is  certain  that  very  large  quantities  of 
common  red,  brown,  and  mottled  ware  have  been 
manufactured  at  the  potteries  for  a  long  time,  positive 
evidence  of  their  existence  cannot  be  established  before 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century;  in  1661  the 
Staffordshire  butter-pot  (Fig.  4)  was  made  the  object  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  regulation  size,  to  hold  141b. 
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of  butter,  and  as  to  material,  hard  enough  not  to  imbibe 
moisture,  by  which  the  butter  might  appear  of  greater 
weight.  This  butter-pot  was  14Jin.  high  and  6|in.  in 
diameter,  unglazed  and  of  a  coarse  material.  Richard 
Cartwright  and  his  son  manufactured  butter-pots  at 
Burslem  from  1640  to  1715,  with  their  names  affixed 
in  rude  relief.  Between  1670  and  1780  the  Toft  dishes 


Fig.   5.— An  Interesting  and   somewhat   quaintly   Ornamented   Dish   by 
the   Potter  Thomas  Toft. 

(Fig.  5)  made  their  appearance.  These  large  dishes 
(whose  actual  constituents  are  unknown)  had  a  buff- 
coloured  ground,  the  ornaments,  figures,  busts,  heraldic 
devices,  or  scrollwork,  being  laid  on  in  relief  with  black 
or  brown  coloured  slip.  Sometimes  they  bore  the  name 
of  the  maker  and  the  date  on  the  border.  This  Avas 
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done  by  means  of  an  appliance  not  unlike  that  used  in 
the  decorating  of  cakes,  &c.  The  clay  which  was  in 
various  shades  of  colour  was  diluted  with  water 
and  churned  up  to  a  paste,  when  it  was  manipu- 
lated through  a  goose-quill  on  to  the  tyg  or 
dish,  being  guided  by  the  artist  to  form  the 
required  decoration.  This  process  of  slipping 
the  clay  through  a  quill  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of 
"  Slip  "  ware,  by  which  it  is  sometimes  called,  though 
better  known  perhaps  by  the  name  of  the  makers.  A 
good  many  pieces  have  been  found  in  North  Wales,  sug- 
gestive of  the  presence  of  a  pottery  there  at  one  time. 

Tygs  of  similar  character  and  ornamentation  occur, 
and  the  specimens  still  extant  are  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  various  potters,  or  the  names  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  made,  as  Thomas  Toft,  Ralph  Toft, 
William  Sans,  William  Talor,  Ralph  Tumor,  Joseph 
Wood,  John  Wright. 

Specimens  of  the  dishes,  &c.,  if  they  bear  a  name  or 
date  are  worth  from  £10  to  £20;  while  an  unmarked 
but  otherwise  decorated  dish  is  worth  about  £3  or  £4, 
according  to  quality  and  size. 

In  1680  glazing  by  means  of  salt,  known  in  Germany 
for  centuries,  and  a  process  employed  by  Dwight,  of 
Fulham,  several  years  before,  was  introduced  into 
Staffordshire,  and  superseded  to  a  great  extent 
the  coarse  plumbiferous  glaze  hitherto  used.  The 
account  given  of  the  discovery  is  that  at  Stanley,  near 
Bagnal,  the  servant  of  J.  Yale  was  preparing  in  an 
earthen  vessel  a  salt  lye  for  curing  pork ;  and,  during 
her  temporary  absence,  the  liquid  boiled  over  and 
covered  the  red-hot  sides  of  the  earthen  pipkin  with  a 
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salt  glaze ;  but  this  story  is  doubtful,  considering  the 
fact  that  there  could  not  have  been  sufficient  heat  for 
the  pipkin  to  take  a  salt  glaze  if  there  was  liquid  inside 
at  the  time.  To  the  practical  ability  and  enterprise  of 
the  Brothers  Elers  we  doubtless  owe  the  extension  of 
the  salt-glaze  methods  into  the  Potteries. 

Hereunder  is  given  a  list  of  the  more  important  of 
the  manufacturers  of  pottery,  with  the  chief  character- 
istics of  their  wares  : 

ADAM    AND    EVE    PLATES. 

See  "  Blue  Dash." 

ADAMS. 

Established    in    1787   and    carried    on   till    1805. 

William  Adams  was  Wedgwood's  favourite  pupil, 
and  he  was  initiated  into  all  the  secrets  of  Etruria.  To 
him  are  due  improvements  in  the  blue  jasper  body  by 
adding  gold  filings  to  its  chief  ingredient  the  sulphate 
of  baryta.  After  Josiah's  death,  Adams  settled  at 
Tunstall,  and  produced  many  fine  specimens  of  orna- 
mental jasper  and  basalt  ware.  Moreover,  his  work  is 
little  inferior  in  colour,  modelling,  and  design,  to  those 
sent  out  from  Etruria  during  Wedgwood's  lifetime. 
([Specimens  of  Adams's  manufacture  are  generally 
marked  with  his  name  impressed :  if  not,  they  may  be 
identified  in  most  cases  by  a  peculiar  border  ornament 
of  interlaced  circles.  Adams  died  in  1805.  The  firm 
was  afterwards  carried  011  by  his  son  Benjamin. 

As  there  were  several  potters  of  the  name  of  Adams, 
and  as  too  some  are  of  much  more  recent  date  than  the 
others,  it  is  necessary  to  differentiate  between  them,  as 
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we  note  that  in  sale  catalogues  the  word  Adams  is  used 
indiscriminately.  The  greatest  confusion  is  between 
Adams  of  Tunstall,  and  Adams  and  Co.  of  Hartley,  a 
firm  that  at  one  time  was  known  as  Adams  and  Bromley. 
Both  these  potters  made  jasper  ware.  The  former,  how- 
ever, usually  impressed  his  pieces  with  the  simple  word 
"ADAMS"  or  W.  A.  &  S. ;  while  the  latter  used  the 
marks,  "ADAMS  &  CO.,"  ADAMS  &  BEOMLEY,  and 
"  A.  &  B."  In  the  British  Museum  may  be  seen  a  nice 
pair  of  oviform  vases,  with  scroll  handles  and  pierced 
covers,  stamped  "Adams."  Adams  and  Co.  had  their 
works  at  St.  James  Street,  Hanley,  and  carried  them 
on  as  recently  as  1875.  The  prices  for  pieces  by 
W.  Adams  would  be  practically  identical  with  those  of 
Wedgwood,  and  as  they  are  scarcer  than  the  latter,  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  ultimately 
become  more  valuable. 


ASTBURY. 

Works   started    in    1700    and    closed   in   1743. 

As  mentioned  under  Elers,  John  Astbury,  by  feigning 
idiocy,  obtained  access  to  Elers'  works  and  pirated  their 
secrets.  He  set  up  red  ware  works  for  himself,  and 
improved  upon  the  existing  white  stoneware  hitherto 
known  as  Crouch  ware,  by  using  Bideford  pipeclay  in- 
stead of  common  clay,  first  only  as  a  wash  for  the 
interior  of  vessels  ("  white  dipped  ware  "),  but  after- 
wards mixed  with  Shelton  marl  for  the  body  ("  white 
stone  ware ").  Besides  the  red  ware  already  alluded 
to,  John  Astbury  was  associated  with  ware  varying  in 
body  colour  through  buff,  orange,  fawn,  and  even  choco- 
late, elegantly  decorated  with  pipeclay  ornaments 
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(Fig.  6) ;  but  a  still  more  remarkable  production  by  the 
same  potter  is  the  Portobello  bowl,  a  piece  commemora- 
tive of  Admiral  Yernou's  capture  of  that  place  in  1739. 
The  bowl  is  about  7|in.  deep,  of  a  nice  red-brown 
ground,  ornamented  with  ships,  fortifications,  &c.,  in 
the  stamped  pipeclay.  Thomas  Astbury,  his  son,  who 


Fig.    6.— An   Example    of  Astbury  Ware  from   the   Collection  of   M.   L.  Solon. 

set  up  in  business  at  Lane  Delph,  1725,  turned  to  ac- 
count the  discovery  made  accidentally  by  Heath,  of 
Shelton,  about  1720,  of  reducing  flint  to  a  fine  powder 
by  calcining  and  pounding  the  same.  Wedgwood,  in 
a  letter  to  Bentley,  relates  the  history  of  Heath's  most 
important  discovery  of  using  pounded  flint  as  a 
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constituent  of  the  body  of  earthenware  as  follows  :  Mr. 
Heath,  a  potter,  on  his  way  to  London,  found 
that  his  horse's  eyes  became  bad,  and  applied  to  an 
ostler  of  an  inn  at  Baiibury  for  a  remedy.  The  man 
took  a  nodule  of  the  flint  common  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, made  it  red-hot,  and,  after  plunging  it  into 
water,  reduced  it  easily  to  a  fine  powder.  Some  of  this 
powder  he  blew  into  the  horse's  eyes,  and  thus  effected 
a  speedy  cure. 

The  calcined  flint  was  first  reduced  to  powder  in  a 
dry  state,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  labourers'  eyes 
and  lungs ;  they  suffered  severely  from  the  dust  which 
floated  round  them  as  they  worked,  until  wet  grinding 
was  invented  by  Thomas  Benson  and  Brindley.  The 
ground  flints  and  water  were  converted  into  a  cream- 
like  mixture,  which  was  deposited  in  sun-pans  to  settle, 
and  either  used  in  slop  state  or  dried  in  the  slip  kiln 
to  a  fine  powder. 

With  this  improvement  in  the  clay  a  new  era  was 
instituted,  wherein  the  dull  cream  or  white  article  was 
decorated  with  various  brightly-coloured  glazes,  but  so 
harmoniously  as  to  make  these  simple  utensils  almost 
as  decorative  as  the  finest  porcelain;  indeed,  to  a  true 
connoisseur,  there  is  a  something  so  delightful  in  the 
beautiful  simplicity  and  yet  refined  quality  of  this 
earthenware  that  it  has  become  a  close  rival  in  the 
affections  of  the  collector  to  its  more  aristocratic  rela- 
tion porcelain. 

The  same  stamped  ornamentation  was  used  as  on  the 
white  pieces,  while  at  the  same  time  some  fine  clouded 
effects  were  produced,  this  was  called  "  Clouded  Ware." 
Tortoiseshell  was  also  cleverly  imitated  by  Astbury  by 
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a  process  of  splashing  with  manganese,  which  was 
allowed  to  run  down  into  the  melting  glaze,  while  the 
pot  or  jug  was  undergoing  the  final  firing.  The  prin- 
cipal maker  of  this  ware  was  Whieldoii. 

To  Thomas  Astbury  must  be  given  the  credit  of 
taking  the  first  steps  in  connection  with  cream  ware 
that  was  afterwards  brought  to  such  perfection  by 
Wedgwood.  To  give  prices  for  any  particular  piece  of 
Astbury  ware,  so  great  is  the  variety,  is  as  difficult  as 
it  is  to  differentiate  between  the  products  of  father  and 
son.  It  is,  however,  assumed  that  the  pieces  marked 
"  ASTBUBY  "  belong  to  the  latter.  About  £5  would 
probably  be  a  fair  price  for  a  jug  of  Astbury's  produc- 
tion; while  a  coffee-pot  would  realise  from  £10  to  £11. 

AYNSLEY. 

Established    at    Lane    End    about    1790. 

Of  this  potter  little  is  recorded  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  lived  about  1790,  and  that  he  was  an  imitator  of 
Wedgwood.  Ouside  the  collections  of  large  institutions 
it  is  doubtful  if  his  work  is  known.  In  the  British 
Museum  is  an  interesting  plate  (presented  by  Sir 
Henry  Howorth,  M.P.)  made  by  this  old-time  potter. 
It  is  one  of  those  made  for  presentation  to  apprentices 
upon  the  completion  of  their  term  of  service,  and  is  of 
cream  ware  with  ogee  edges.  Round  the  rim  are 
painted  sprigs  of  flowers;  while  in  the  centre  are 
printed  designs  with  colours  washed  in.  Woman 
figures  largely  in  the  decoration.  In  one  place  she  is 
shown  under  a  pair  of  open  compasses;  while  by  way 
of  warning  against  her  wiles  are  some  curious  inscrip- 
tions in  capital  letters :  "  Fear  God.  Keep  within 
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Compass,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  avoid  many  troubles 
which  others  endure.  Keep  within  Compass.  Prudence 
Brings  Esteem."  Round  this  are  four  scenes  in  which 
women  are  depicted  at  cards,  drinking,  &c.,  and  the 
following  Legend :  "  Attend  unto  this  simple  fact.  As 
thro'  this  Life  you  rove.  That  virtuous  and  prudent 
ways  Will  gain  esteem  and  love.  Lane  End." 

BASALT. 

See  "Black  Basalt." 

BELLE    VUE    POTTERY    (HULL). 

Established   in    1802    and    closed    in    1841. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  the  distinguishing  town,  as 
there  was  another  Belle  Yue  Pottery,  though  of  a  much 
later  date,  at  Rye,  in  Sussex.  The  Hull  Pottery,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  of  some  importance  when 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  "W.  Bell.  It  was 
situated  on  the  Humber  Bank,  and  was  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Edward  «T.  Bell.  Comparatively 
few  pieces  of  this  factory  have  survived,  even  in 
museums,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  in  that 
of  the  town  associated  with  the  works  under  notice. 
Amongst  the  ware  made  by  Mr.  Bell  the  chief  varieties 
were  cream-colour,  common  painted  ware,  blue  or 
brown  ware  printed  with  landscape,  or  else  with  a 
commemorative  scene,  and  green  glazed  dessert 
services,  the  plates  having  basket-work  centres. 

As  indicating  the  amount  of  business  at  one  time 
done  by  this  firm,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  no  fewer 
than  thirty  apprentices  were  engaged  there.  Bell  also 
had  a  depot  at  Hamburg,  with  which  city  he 
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apparently  conducted  a  good  trade;  while  lie  at  the 
same  time  supplied  many  Staffordshire  potters  with 
colours  and  materials. 

The  mark  of  this  factory  is  two  bells ;  while  arranged 
in  a  circle  are  the  words,  "  BELLE  YUE  POTTEBY, 
HULL,"  or  else  a  similar  inscription  in  cursive  char- 
acters and  scroll-like  ornaments  beneath  the  word  Hull. 
Sometimes  the  mark  is  impressed,  at  other  times  it  is 
painted  in  blue. 


Some   Marks   used  by   the  Hull   Belle   Vue  Pottery. 

HELPER. 

See  "Bournes." 

BLACK  BASALT. 

A  large  quantity  of  black  ware  was  made  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries  by 
various  potters  and  potteries,  namely : 

ADAMS.  MAYER.  SWINTON. 

CASTLEFORD.  NEALE.  TURNER. 

KILNHURST.  PALMER.  WEDGWOOD. 

LEEDS.  SPODE.  WOODS. 
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A  great  number  of  specimens  of  this  ware  still  exist, 
but  only  pieces  that  are  marked  are  of  any  real  value, 
and  these  marked  specimens  are  rare. 


"BLUE    DASH"     CHARGERS. 

Embracing   a   period    somewhere   between    1665    and    1710. 

As  indicating  how  little  is  definitely  known  on  the 
subject  of  potters  and  their  products,  we  have  an 
important  series  of  chargers  or  circular  dishes,  whose 
origin  is  very  uncertain.  Elsewhere  are  enumerated 
some  which  have  come  to  light,  and  there  will  be 
others  scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  England. 
Judging  from  the  subjects  illustrated  (Figs.  7,  8,  9), 
they  were  made  from  about  1666  to  1710.  The 
colours  used  are  invariably  blue,  green,  orange-yellow, 
and  a  purple-brown. 

The  illustrations  are  crude,  though  they  vary  in  this 
matter;  and  most  of  them  look  well  at  a  distance.  By 
their  unscratched  surface  (which  is  of  a  soft  glaze)  the 
plates  show  that  they  have  not  been  used  for  domestic 
purposes;  and  a  hole  frequently  found  in  the  lower 
rim,  supports  this  theory.  The  subjects  seem  to 
connect  them  with  the  Jacobite  and  Orange  question. 
The  standard  size  of  these  chargers  is  13 Jin.  in 
diameter,  with  variations  from  12in.  to  18in. 

The  clay  body  of  the  charger  is  of  a  hard  nature, 
and  is  covered  on  the  face  with  a  thick  whitish  glaze, 
often  of  an  excellent  lustre ;  on  the  reverse  side  the 
glaze  only  partially  covers  the  surface,  and  is  of  a 
yellow  or  greenish  colour. 

C 
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No  other  articles  besides  these  large  chargers  corre- 
spond in  paste,  glaze,  and  colours.  No  history  seems 
to  have  come  down  with  them,  and  no  fragments  have 
yet  been  discovered  locating  their  origin.  As  most  of 
those  known  have  been  picked  up  on  the  Eastern  side 
of  England,  extending  from  York  to  London,  this  fact 
rather  points  to  the  site  of  the  "  Blue  Dash  "  pottery 


Fig.  7.— Tulip  Plate,   "Blue   Dash"   Series. 

in  one  of  the  counties  in  this  area.  Some  are  in- 
clined to  associate  them  with  a  Dutchman,  John  Aries 
Van  Hamme,  who  established  the  first  pottery  in  Lam- 
beth some  time  prior  to  1676.  At  any  rate,  there 
seems  to  be  something  in  the  suggestion,  as  of  late 
years  several  specimens  belonging  to  the  series  have 
been  found  bearing  a  Dutch  inscription.  Still  others 
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refer  these  chargers  to  Bristol  and  to  Cockpit  Hill.  It  is, 
however,  fair  to  assume  that  some  are  of  Staffordshire 
origin,  and  that  probably  Lambeth  gave  birth  to  the 
earliest  specimens.  The  dishes  vary  so  much  in  every 
way  that  it  is  more  than  probable  several  factories  had 
a  hand  in  their  manufacture.  There  are  many  varia- 
tions of  the  William  and  Mary  subject. 


Fig.   8.-William  and  Mary  Plate,    "Blue   Dash"   Series. 


Most  of  the  chargers  have  dashes  of  blue  paint 
(always  blue)  dabbed  on,  apparently  with  a  sponge, 
round  the  outer  edges.  It  is  from  these  "  dashes  "  that 
the  appropriate  name  of  "  Blue  Dash "  has  been 
derived. 

The  "  Adam  and  Eve"  illustrations  may  possibly 
mean  "  William  and  Mary,"  Mary  stealing  the  throne 

c  2 
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of  England  and  giving  it  to  her  husband.     The  fruit 
is  always  an  orange. 

The  interest  and  value  of  this  series,  both  politi- 
cally and  ceramically,  are  great;  but  owing  to  want 
of  study,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  English  pottery 
is  neglected.  These  most  quaint  dishes  realise  at  the 
best  something  under  <£8,  while  a  perfect  specimen 


Fig.   9.— Adam  and  Eve  Plate,   "Blue   Dash"   Series. 

may  be  had  for  25s.  or  30s.,  and  an  Adam  and  Eve 
plate,  as  illustrated  (Fig.  9),  may  be  bought 
for  £3  or  £4  at  the  present  time.  At  the  Hodgkin 
sale  there  was  one,  having  the  initials  "  L.  B."  under 
the  glaze  at  the  back,  that  realised  £3  15s.,  while  a 
Tulip-pattern  charger  sold  for  £2  15s.  In  that  sale 
they  were  classed  as  Bristol  Delft. 
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Exceptional  prices  sometimes  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
dish  with  a  full-length  portrait  of  Prince  Eugene,  in 
armour,  surrounded  with  trees,  coloured,  and  bearing 
the  initials  P.  E.,  which  recently  sold  in  a  London 
auction  room  for  £8  5s. 

Jugs,  bottles,  and  also  dishes,  when  they  have  curious 
inscriptions  and  are  dated,  sometimes  realise  as  much 
as  .£20  (such,  however,  are  very  exceptional),  but 
even  this,  in  comparison  with  the  high  prices  realised 
to-day  for  other  descriptions  of  pottery,  is  far  below 
the  merits  of  this  really  scarce  and  unique  ware. 

The  subjects  painted  are  :  (1)  Charles  II.,  (2)  Wil- 
liam III.,  (3)  William  and  Mary,  (4)  James  II., 
(5)  Anne,  (6)  Tulips,  (7)  Lilies,  (8)  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  (9)  Adam  and  Eve,  (10)  Prince  George  or 
"James  III.,"  (11)  Duke  of  Ormond,  (12)  Prince 
Eugene,  (13)  George  (?),  (14)  Fruit. 

The  following,  amongst  other  examples,  are  known : 
British  Museum  (including  South  Kensington),  10; 
Saffron  Walden  Museum,  Teuke  Collection,  12;  Boyn- 
ton  Collection,  6;  Clarke  Collection,  6;  Northampton 
Museum,  2;  Dawney  Collection,  2;  Downman  Collec- 
tion, 11;  York  Museum,  9;  Liverpool  Museum,  4;  in 
small  collections  and  in  hands  of  dealers,  11 ;  making 
73  in  all. 

A  charger  of  this  series  has  been  added  to  the  Down- 
man Collection  (making  eleven  pieces  in  all),  bearing 
the  following  inscription :  "  De  liefde  en  de  hoest,  kan 
men  niet  verbergen  "  (i.e.,  Love  and  the  cough  men 
cannot  hide),  and  this  points  to  a  Dutch  potter  or 
Dutch  pottery,  as  elsewhere  suggested,  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  production  of  these  pieces. 
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BOLSOVER. 
Kilns   destroyed    in   1750. 

Near  the  market  place  at  Bolsover,  Derbyshire,  on 
a  plot  of  ground  on  the  left-hand  side  going  East, 
some  150  pieces  of  old  pottery  were  found  in  1894, 
representing  about  twenty-five  different  pots.  These 
pieces  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  Nottingham 
Castle  Museum,  Derby  Art  Museum,  and  the  Down- 
man  Collection. 

On  reference  to  a  document  in  the  possession  of 
Christopher  Hinde  of  Bolsover,  dated  17-f-jj-,  we  find  that 
the  pottery  up  to  that  date  was  in  the  hands  of  T.  and 
W.  Robinson  and  T.  Robinson,  jun.  At  this  time 
(1749)  a  Samuel  Brailsford,  who  had  premises  near, 
seems  to  have  complained  of  the  pot-works  as  a 
nuisance.  Four  tradesmen  of  the  town  bound  them- 
selves under  a  sum  of  £20,  payable  to  Brailsford,  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  potters  to  cause  the  nuisance 
to  cease. 

The  document  itself  is  a  bond  signed  by  the  three 
Robinsons,  agreeing  "to  remove  or  pull  down  the  pot- 
work  or  pot-works,  smoaking  "  (sic)  "  house  or  smoaking 
houses,"  on  or  before  June  24th,  17£§-,  or  to  cease  from 
working  them,  under  a  bond  of  £40,  payable  to  the 
above  four  tradesmen  (Hind,  Wilson,  Taylor,  and 
Nixon).  One  of  these  Robinsons  left  Bolsover  about 
this  time  and  set  up  a  pottery  at  Brampton,  Chester- 
field. 
The  kind  of  pottery  made  at  Bolsover  was  brown 
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ware  with,  a  high  glaze,  sometimes  plain,  sometimes 
mottled,  or  with  an  incised  "  slip."  Very  few  whole 
specimens  of  Bolsover  ware  have  come  to  light  as  yet, 
but  the  fact  of  being  able  to  locate  a  slip  pottery  is  very 
important  in  the  history  of  ceramics. 

Known  specimens  of  Bolsover  ware  are  (1)  A  light 
brown  speckled  porringer.  (2)  A  brown  mustard-pot, 
both  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  Hinde.  (3)  A  sugar-basin 
belonging  to  the  Yicar  of  Bolsover  (Rev.  T.  C.  Hills). 
(4)  A  charger  belonging  to  Mr.  S.  Richards,  Notting- 
ham. 


BOURNES. 
Date   of  establishment   unknown. 

The  Bournes  Potteries,  at  Belper  and  Denby,  in 
Derbyshire,  for  brown  stoneware,  seem  to  be  an  old 
concern,  although  no  particulars  are  known  as  to  when 
and  by  whom  they  were  established. 

At  the  time  of  William  lY.'s  Reform  Bill,  brandy 
bottles  for  the  Reform  Cordial  in  the  shape  of  well- 
modelled  figures  of  the  King  (Fig.  10)  and  his  principal 
ministers,  Earl  Grey  and  others,  were  made  there. 
These  bottles  are  all  stamped,  "  Belper  and  Denby, 
Bournes  Potteries,  Derbyshire."  They  are  interesting 
rather  than  ornamental,  and  have  up  to  the  present 
failed  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  collectors.  A 
good  specimen  of  the  bottle  may  be  purchased  for 
4s.  or  5s. 
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BRAMPTON,    Etc. 

Stoneware  in  the  shape  of  quaint  vessels  and  "  bears," 
tobacco- jars,  posset-pots,  filters,  and  puzzle  jugs  (Fig. 
1 1)  were  manufactured  in  various  localities  of  Derby- 
shire, such  as  Brampton,  Chesterfield,  Tickenhall, 


Fig.   10.- Reform   Cordial   Bottle   from   the  Bournes  Potteries  (See  p.   23). 

Crich,  and  Codnor  Park.  The  following  potters'  names 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  these  places :  Blake, 
Luke  Knowles,  Thomas  Oldfield,  John  Wright,  Wright 
and  Co.,  and  Wm.  Bromley,  but  no  factory  marks 
are  known. 

The  Walton  Pottery,  Chesterfield,  possesses  a  deed 
dated  1730,  showing  the  existence  of  the  pottery  at  that 
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date.  For  four  generations  the  pottery  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Briddons :  (1)  Henry,  (2)  William,  (3) 
John,  (4)  Ensor.  In  1891  the  pottery  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Ploughwrights.  The  products  consist  of 
stone-coloured  and  brown  ware,  in  the  form  of  cooking 
utensils,  teapots,  &c.  One  teapot  in  the  Downman 


Fig.    II.— Puzzle   Jug    in    Brampton   Pottery. 

Collection  (1894),  having  a  very  long  spout,  stone 
colour  with  brown  fire-flaws,  is  by  tradition  at  this 
pottery  an  early  attempt  (about  1765)  to  produce  the 
rich  brown  colour  since  obtained.  The  curious  "  bear  " 
jugs  that  will  be  more  specifically  referred  to  under 
Nottingham,  are  valuable  pieces  of  pottery  in  these 
days — from  30s.  to  £5  being  given  for  them. 
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Fig-.  11  is  a  puzzle  jug  of  Brampton  manufacture, 
often  ascribed  to  Nottingham,  coated  outside  with  a 
brown  salt  glaze,  inside  left  greyish  white,  neck 
pierced,  handle  enclosing  a  channel  leading  from  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  to  the  rim,  where  it  opens  in  three 
spouts.  The  figures  and  other  ornamentation  are  in 
relief. 


BRANKSEA. 

A  small  pottery  once  existed  on  Branksea  Island, 
opposite  Poole,  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  of  which 
little  is  known. 

BRENTFORD. 

Brentford  in  Middlesex  is  credited  with  having  been 
the  seat  of  a  pottery,  though  history  is  silent  as  to  its 
date  or  the  wares  it  produced. 

BRISLINGTON. 

The   factory   dates   from    about    1770   or    a    little    earlier. 

A  copper  or  red  lustred  ware  in  poor  imitation  of 
Spanish  pottery  was  made  at  St.  Ann's,  Brislington, 
by  Richard  Frank  and  his  family  about  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  The  ware  was  of  a  common  and 
cheap  character,  and  soap-dishes,  small  plates,  and 
shallow  baking-dishes  are  frequently  met  with  in  farm- 
houses and  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.  The  Brislington  ware  is  inferior  in 
texture,  touch,  enamelling,  colours,  and  ornamentation 
to  the  Spanish  pottery,  which  is  of  a  rich  pale  yellow, 
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with,  arabesque  ornaments  in  copper  lustre.  The  decora- 
tion of  Brislingtoii  ware  is  often  a  mere  streak  of 
lustre.  In  the  Bristol  Museum  are  many  interesting 
pieces  associated  with  Kichard  Frank  and  his  son,  who 
carried  on  the  factory  afterwards.  Specimens  of 
Bristol  Delft  are  often  erroneously  ascribed  to  Bris- 
ling-ton. 


BRISTOL. 

Said   to   have    been   starred    in   1600    and    continued   till    1825. 

According  to  an  item  in  the  Pipe  Roll,  pottery  was 
made  at  Bristol :  (1)  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  and 
from  fragments  found  on  the  site  of  the  House  of  the 
Carmelites,  this  is  confirmed.  (2)  Under  Elizabeth  a 
pot-work  was  in  operation  there,  producing  tigs,  &c., 
of  Brown  or  Grey  Ware.  (3)  By  Thomas  Frank,  about 
the  time  of  the  setting  aside  of  the  "  rightful  King  of 
England,"  1689.  Delft  ware  and  Dutch  tiles  were 
manufactured  at  Redcliffe  Backs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  and  marked  specimens  with  the  dates 
1703,  1721,  1740,  1754,  and  1761  are  still  extant.  A 
slab  composed  of  twenty  -  four  tiles,  with  a  view  of 
Eedcliife  Church,  Bristol,  and  with  the  arms  of  Bishop 
Butler  (1738—1750),  is  now  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Richard  Frank  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
pot-works  at  Redcliffe  Backs,  which  were  transferred 
to  No.  9,  Water  Lane,  in  1777,  and  for  him  worked 
the  painters,  Michael  Edkins,  who  attained  consider- 
able fame,  John  Hope,  Thomas  Patience,  and  Bowen. 

Joseph  Flower,  about  1750,  had  a  small  pottery  in 
Bristol,  which  lasted  some  years,  and  produced  plates, 
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dishes,  &c.,  of  good  Delft  covered  with,  white  enamel 
and  painted  with  parrots,  Chinese  figures,  &c. 

Joseph  Ring,  in  1784,  having  married  Frank's 
daughter,  purchased  the  pottery,  and  produced  ware  of 
a  darkish  yellow  glaze  on  a  white  paste.  He  also  made 
Queen's  and  other  earthenware  similar  to  the  wares 
produced  by  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  In  1788  the 
firm  became  Ring,  Taylor,  and  Carter.  The  Temple 
Backs  pottery  was  carried  on  by  Elizabetn  Hing  and 
Co.  in  1817,  and  was  occupied  in  1825  by  Pountney 
and  Allies,  who  made  a  superior  kind  of  flower- 
decorated  pottery. 

Bristol  Delft  is  highly  esteemed  by  collectors,  more 
especially  that  having  the  characteristic  bianco  sopra 
bianco — an  ornament  in  pure  white  over  the  tin  enamel. 
The  manufacture  of  this  pottery  has  been  put  down^as 
early  as  the  17th  century ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
if  any  was  made  before  the  18th.  It  is  of 
first-rate  quality,  though  by  some  considered  inferior 
to  the  Delft  of  Liverpool.  It  is  altogether  finer  than 
that  of  Lambeth,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  "  Blue  Dash "  chargers  can  be  rightly 
ascribed  to  Bristol.  Not  so  light  as  to  colour 
as  the  Liverpool  Delft,  yet  in  brightness  it  is 
little  inferior  thereto.  There  is,  too,  a  bluish 
tint  in  the  enamel.  Some  of  the  plates  most 
sought  after  are  those  decorated  in  the  Chinese 
style,  a  specimen  of  which  would  realise  about 
a  guinea.  Occasionally  dated  examples  turn  up,  as  at 
Sotheby's,  when  Dr.  Jeaffreson's  collection  was  dis- 
persed. Then  a  plate  decorated  in  deep  blue — a  woman 
feeding  chickens,  and  a  house  in  the  background,  and 
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inscribed  on  back,  "Mrs.  C.  IT— 84  "—realised  £2. 
For  ordinary  specimens  from  12s.  to  £1  5s.  represents 
about  the  average.  A  Bristol  Delft  bowl,  with.  Chinese 
decoration  outside  and  blue  and  manganese  inside,  in- 
scribed "  Success  to  the  British  Arms,"  usually  realises 
about  two  guineas,  while  small  specimens  of  this  ware 
may  be  bought  for  under  10s.,  unless  they  have  some 
peculiarity,  such  as  a  name,  date,  or  other  inscription. 
Brown  salt-glazed  stoneware  was  made  by  different 
Bristol  potters — Price,  Hope,  Patience,  Alsop,  and 
William  Powell — but  no  marked  specimens  are  known. 
Bristol  pottery  is  occasionally  marked  with  the  cross 
in  blue  or  in  slate,  and  also  with  the  words  "  BRISTOL 
POTTERY."  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  posset  pot 
of  Delft  inscribed, 


CADBOROUGH. 

Established   about    1807. 


At  Cadborough,  near  Rye,  in  Sussex,  a  pottery  was 
established  about  1807,  and  a  red  ware,  coated  with  a 
brilliant  green  or  brown  mottled  lead  glaze,  produced. 
This  pottery  is  still  carried  on  by  Mitchell,  on  a  limited 
scale.  A  quaint  drinking  vessel,  having  the  form  of  a 
pig,  with  movable  head,  called  the  "  Sussex  Pig  "  (Fig. 
12),  emanated  from  this  factory,  and  is  said  to  be  still 
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used  at  weddings  in  that  county.  The  body,  standing  on 
end,  forms  an  ale-jug,  and  each  guest  drinks  a  "hogs- 
head" of  beer  to  the  health  of  the  bride.  These  pig 
drinking  cups  are  still  made  at  the  Belle  Yue  Pottery, 


Fig.   12.—"  Sussex  Pig "  in   Cadborough  Brown-mottled  Ware. 


Rye,  an  offshoot  of  the  Cadborough  one,  and  carried 
on  by  the  same  family.  An  old  specimen  of  these  jugs 
may  be  picked  up  for  7s.  or  8s.  Near  Cadborough,  at 
Chailey,  was  made  the  Norman  ware  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. 


CALDWELL. 

See  "  Wood  and  Caldwell." 
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CASTLEFORD. 

Date    of  establishment  uncertain,    probably  either   1770  or   1790, 
and    in    existence   till    1820. 

David  Dunderdale  started  a  pottery  at  Castleford, 
twelve  miles  from  Leeds,  in  1770  or  1790,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  the  works  were  carried  on 
under  the  style  of  "  D.  Dunderdale  and  Co."  Queen's 
ware,  and  black  Egyptian  ware  in  Wedgwood's  style, 
with  raised  ornaments,  were  made  there,  as  well  as 
dinner,  tea,  and  dessert  services  and  candlesticks  in  fine 
white  stoneware,  with  raised  groups,  and  divided  into 
compartments  by  blue  or  brown  lines.  The  ground- 
work of  the  ornamental  medallions  is  in  some  instances 
glazed  with  blue  or  brown,  and  the  teapots  have  either 
a  sliding  cover  or  a  hinge  attached  to  the  lid,  through 
which  a  metal  pin  is  passed  and  fastened  to  the  rim. 
Castleford  pottery  is  of  little  value,  except  perhaps 
black  ware  if  marked.  This  consists  of  the  initials  of 
the  firm  as  constituted  above:  D.  D.  AND  C°., 
CASTLEFOKD  POTTEKY.  D.  D.  AND  Co.,  CASTLE- 
FORD.  The  open-work  basket  pieces  in  the  cream 
ware  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  Leeds  productions ; 
but  they  are  alike  coarser  and  not  so  highly  glazed. 
Ordinary  white  teapots  (the  pieces  oftenest  found), 
with  raised  work  and  blue  lines  round  borders,  are 
worth  about  8s.  or  10s.  each. 

In  1820  the  original  works  were  closed,  but  part  was 
taken  up  again  by  some  of  the  former  workmen. 
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Subsequently  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  Taylor, 
Harrison,  and  Co.,  who  were  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Nicholson  and  Co.  in  1854,  which  latter  firm  used  as  a 
mark  T.  N.  AND  Co.,  on  the  ribbon  of  a  garter,  above 
which  was  a  crown. 

CAUGHLEY. 

Period   covered — from   1751    to    1775. 

Earthenware  was  made  at  Caughley,  near  Broseley, 
between  1751  and  1775,  by  Browne,  of  Caughley  Hall 
and  Gallimore,  but  little  is  known  about  those  early 
productions.  Thomas  Turner,  who  married  a  niece  of 
Browne,  undertook  the  management  of  the  Caughley 
works  in  1772.  Turner  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Worcester  porcelain  factory,  and  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  china  at  Caughley.  At  the  same  time 
Turner  produced  fine  agate  -  ware,  cream  -  coloured 
faience,  and  especially  pottery  or  semi-china  figures, 
busts,  and  groups.  Some  of  the  latter  are  well  modelled 
and  generally  superior  to  those  made  by  Staffordshire 
potters,  Enoch  Wood's  busts  excepted.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  these  Salopian  figures 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  collectors,  and  they  axe 
now  eagerly  sought  for. 

Amongst  the  best  modelled  subjects  are : 

A  pair  of  draped  figures,  "  Prudence  and  Fortitude," 
20in.  high  (Fig.  13). 

Equestrian  figure,  "  Hudibras." 

A  pair  of  reclining  figures,  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra." 

A  grotesque  figure,  with  turkey-cock's  head. 

A  group  of  figures  representing  the  Creation. 
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A  pair  of  figures,  "  Ceres  and  Apollo/' 
A  figure  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
A  bust  of  Shakespeare. 

A  pair  of  tigers,  inscribed  "  The  Death  of  Munro  J> 
and  "The  Roran  (sic)  Lion." 


Fig.  13.— Salopian  Figure   of  Prudence. 


Curious  are  the  grotesque  drinking  and  puzzle  jugs, 
and  the  grotesque  teapots  made  at  Turner's  works,  as 
well  as  the  Queen's  ware  plates  painted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  "  Prodigal  Son,"  bearing  Dutch  inscriptions 
and  Turner's  name  impressed.  These  plates  were 
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wrongly  ascribed  to  Turner,  of  Lane-End,  in  Stafford- 
shire. 

Caughley  pottery  is  sometimes  marked  "  SALO- 
PIAN/' or  with  the  initials  "  S."  or  "  C."  in  blue  under 
the  glaze.  In  rare  cases  a  butterfly  accompanies  the 
initials. 

The  Salopian  china  will  be  described  under  Porce- 
lain, where  all  the  more  important  marks  connected 
with  the  Caughley  factory  will  be  given. 


COCKPIT    HILL. 

Founded,    it    is   believed,    in    1643,    and    discontinued    in    1785. 

The  porcelain  manufactured  at  Derby  has  so  com- 
pletely engrossed  the  attention  of  collectors  as  to  cause 
them  to  overlook  the  pottery  which  preceded  the  pro- 
duction of  china.  Long  before  Duesbury  established 
the  Derby  porcelain  works  on  the  Nottingham-road  in 
1756,  a  large  manufactory  was  carried  on  at  Cockpit 
Hill.  The  exact  date  of  its  establishment  cannot  with 
certainty  be  given;  nor  can  the  names  of  the  earliest 
proprietors.  The  name  most  intimately  associated 
with  the  factory  is  that  of  Heath,  of  which  family 
there  were  several  members,  who  were  local  magnates. 
At  any  rate,  from  existing  documents,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  John  Heath  was  established  in  business  there 
about  1758 ;  while  equally  certain  is  it  that  he  and  his 
son  Christopher  were  associated  in  business  in  1780,  as 
in  that  year  they  were  sold  up,  having  failed.  It  was 
at  the  sale  of  their  goods  that  William  Duesbury  came 
upon  the  scene,  and  made  large  purchases  of  the  pottery, 
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which  lie  disposed  of  in  Ireland.  He  also,  apparently, 
sold  some  on  commission  for  the  Heaths,  and  by  this 
means  was  indirectly  responsible  for  again  placing  the 
firm  upon  its  legs.  Apparently  this  period  of  solvency 
was  of  short  duration,  for  in  local  papers  of  the  time 
may  be  found  a  further  announcement  in  regard  to  the 
bankruptcy. 

Amongst  other  wares,  Heath  seems  to  have  made 
enamelled  and  blue-and-white  useful  china,  enamelled 
cream  ware  and  brown  stoneware  of  the  Notting- 
ham and  Fulham  kind.  In  the  British  Museum 
are  several  specimens  ascribed  to  the  Cockpit 
Hill  factory,  amongst  them  a  dish  with  pie- 
crust edge  bearing  the  date  of  1643.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  connection  with  the  earliest  specimens  of  this 
ware  lies  in  their  authentication.  Mr.  Downman  states 
that  he  has  seen  a  mug  of  this  ware,  with  Hogarth's 
"  Midnight  Conversation "  and  hunting  scenes  in 
relief,  inscribed 

"  William  Heath,  1764," 

evidently  a  copy  of  a  similar  jug  in  Fulham  ware. 
William  Heath  was  doubtless  the  predecessor  of  John 
and  Christopher,  referred  to  above.  Brown-ware  jugs 
with  hunting  scenes  in  relief  are  sometimes  met  with, 
which  are  vastly  superior  in  modelling  and  workman- 
ship to  similar  specimens  in  Fulham  or  Lambeth  ware, 
and  which  may  with  almost  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the 
Cockpit  Hill  pottery.  Their  shapes  and  the  mask  spouts 
are  very  similar  to  those  found  in  some  china  jugs 
manufactured  at  Derby  and  Chelsea,  and  the  subjects 
of  the  relief  ornamentation  neiver  occur  on  Fulham  or 
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Lambeth  vessels.  We  strongly  recommend  local  col- 
lectors in  Derbyshire  to  look  for  this  quaint  old  brown 
ware,  as  many  specimens  of  real  artistic  merit  may  still. 
be  found  in  cottages  and  public-houses.  John  Meir, 
whose  name  is  found  on  a  few  pieces  still  preserved  in 
public  institutions,  and  who  worked  about  the  middle 
period  of  this  factory,  is  by  many  connected  with  Cock- 
pit Hill. 

The  special  productions  of  the  Cockpit  Hill 
potteries  seem  to  have  been  a  cream  ware  with  rough 
red  and  green  painting.  Wm.  Wright,  of  Wright  and 
Co.'s  Pottery,  Chesterfield,  has  teapot  and  basin  of  this 
cream  ware  inscribed  "  Clarke  for  Ever.  17G8." 
While  in  the  British  Museum  are  two  teapots,  one  of 
which  is  so  inscribed  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  it 
refers  to  the  same  election;  the  other  is  printed 
from  an  engraving  signed  "  Radford  Sculpsit  Derby 
Pot  Works."  Contemporary  writers  refer  to  the  cream 
ware  as  an  imitation  of  the  well-known  Queen's  Ware, 
associated  with  Staffordshire.  No  mark  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  doubtless  there  are  many  pieces  of  the 
Cockpit  Hill  pottery  that  are  ascribed  to  other  factories. 


DAVENPORT. 

Founded    1773;    continued   till    1886. 

Extensive  works  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware 
were  established  at  Longport  by  John  Davenport  in 
1773.  At  first  earthenware  of  fine  quality  was  pro- 
duced, that  known  as  blue-printed  ware  being  especially 
good.  In  this  latter  one  meets  with  plates  having 
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open-work  rims;  these  are  most  decorative  in  the  cabi- 
net. But  stone  china  appears  to  have  been  likewise 
produced  at  an  early  date.  Finely-decorated  specimens 
of  Davenport's  stone  china  are  to  be  met  with,  painted 
with  landscapes,  flowers  in  alternate  compartments  of 


Fig.   14.— Octagonal   Jug   in   Davenport   Stone   China. 

blue  and  white,  groups  of  fruit,  &c.,  and  sometimes 
richly  gilt.  Those  pieces  decorated  from  Oriental  de- 
signs are  especially  sought  after.  Davenport  employed 
skilful  painters,  and  amongst  them,  probably,  Steel, 
from  Derby. 
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The  marks  are  stamped  or  printed  in  small 
Roman  letters  in  red.  Sometimes  they  consist  of  the 
word  "  DAVENPORT,"  at  others  of  "  DAVENPORT  LONG- 
PORT,"  at  yet  others  "  LONGPORT,"  and  for  pottery 
generally  in  combination  with  an  anchor  of  varying 
shape.  The  works  were  carried  on  by  the  same  family, 
under  the  style  of  John  Davenport  and  Sons,  until 


LONGPORT 


LONGPORT 

Some   Davenport   Marks   found   upon  Pottery   and   Stone   China. 

1886.  The  mark  found  upon  the  stone  china  is 
that  shown  above  with  pillars,  an  anchor,  and  the 
word  "  DAVENPORT  "  in  a  kind  of  scroll  at  top. 

Jugs,  octagonal  in  form  (Fig.  14),  and  very 
similar  to  those  found  in  Mason's  ironstone  ware,  were 
made  by  Davenport,  and  realise  about  the  same  prices; 
but  the  more  decorative  of  the  plates  may  be  valued 
at  about  7s.  or  8s.  each. 
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DELFT. 

At  what  precise  period  Delft  was  first  manufactured 
in  England  is  not  with  certainty  known,  though 
practical  potters  are  wont  to  ascribe  it  to  the  middle 
of  the  ilth  century.  As  its  name  plainly  proclaims, 
the  ware  is  of  Dutch  origin,  and  factories  for  its  pro- 
duction are  known  to  have  existed  at  Delft  at  least 
half-a-century  prior  to  the  earliest  of  those  identified 
with  this  country.  The  Dutchmen  were  evidently  im- 
bued with  the  idea  that  outwardly,  at  any  rate,  they 
were  capable  of  making  a  ware  that  would  at  a  casual 
glance  be  taken  for  the  porcelain  of  the  East,  and  that 
it  was  the  ambition  of  other  nations  to  produce.  How 
far  they  fell  short  of  or  even  approximated  to  their  ideal 
is  reflected  by  the  pieces  of  Delft  extant  at  the  present 
day.  Apparently  there  was  a  good  market  for  such 
wares  in  this  country. 

Delft  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  selected  clay  of  a 
yellowish  or  reddish  colour  coated  with  a  tin  enamel 
and  painted.  For  a  long  time  it  was  not  understood 
how  the  Dutch  potters  obtained  the  highly  vitrified 
glaze  that  characterised  their  Delft  ware.  It  is,  how- 
ever, now  known  that  their  clays  were  specially 
adapted  for  absorbing  the  glaze.  First,  the  articles 
were  baked  in  the  condition  known  as  "  biscuit " ;  they 
were  then  dipped  in  the  liquid  tin  enamel,  dried, 
painted,  and  finally  dipped  in  the  glaze,  and  fired. 
Dutch  Delft,  generally  speaking,  is  finer  than  the  Eng- 
lish products,  alike  as  regards  body,  glaze,  and  decora- 
tion. The  latter  is  often  characterised  by  coarseness  in 
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texture,  and  by  a  peculiar  pinkish  hue  due  to  the  body 
showing  through  the  glaze.  English  Delft  is  thick 
and  hard  by  comparison!  with  the  Dutch,  and  often 
"  cracked"  in  the  glaze.  As  regards  the  crude  nature 
of  the  decoration,  this  may  be  seen  in  the  large  dishes 
assigned  to  Lambeth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch 
productions  show  a  refinement  of  artistic  treatment. 
Then,  too,  English  Delft  plates  were  lead-glazed  and 
not  enamelled  at  the  back. 

Lambeth,  Liverpool,  and.  Bristol  were  the  chief  cen- 
tres of  the  Delft  industry  in  this  country,  and  doubt- 
less some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  w^are  are  those 
Liverpool  punch-bowls  for  which  Seth  Pennington  was 
responsible.  Staffordshire  and  many  districts  around 
London  also  had  factories  at  which  Delft  was  made. 
For  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half  this  ware  had  a 
big  share  of  the  popularity  accorded  to  ceramic  pro- 
ductions. It  no  doubt  suffered  somewhat  when  salt- 
glaze  was  first  introduced  into  the  Potteries ;  but  it  was 
not  until  Wedgwood  produced  the  cream  ware,  for 
which  Astbury  had  paved  the  way,  that  this  interesting 
product  received  its  death-blow.  Wine-bottles  (often 
labelled  and  dated),  apothecaries'  jars,  cups  with  twisted 
handles,  jugs,  many-handled  drinking  cups,  plates 
and  dishes  of  ordinary  domestic  utility,  more  elaborate 
ornamental  dishes  like  those  belonging  to  the  different 
Companies,  posset  -  pots,  and  of  course  the  tiles  for 
which  Liverpool  was  famous,  candlesticks,  &c.,  are  all 
found  in  Delft  ware. 
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DON. 

Established    about    1790   and    continued   until   late   in   the 
I9th    century. 

A  pottery  for  cream-coloured  ware  was  established 
near  Swinton,  on  the  River  Don,  by  John  Green,  of 
New  Hill,  about  1T90,  which  may  to  all  intents  be  con- 
sidered as  a  branch  of  the  Leeds  works.  The  pierced 
patterns,  baskets,  vases,  dinner,  dessert,  and  tea  ser- 
vices were  the  same  as  those  made  at  Leeds.  Even 
the  title  of  the  printed  pattern-book  issued  by  the  Don 
Pottery  is  identical  with  the  one  mentioned  later  as 
given  out  by  the  Leeds  firm,  only  the  names  of 
partners  and  place  are  altered  to  "  Greens,  Clarke,  and 
Co.,  at  Don  Pottery,  near  Doncaster."  Though  cream 
ware  constituted  the  staple  production  of  the  fac- 
tory, a  vast  variety  of  other  kinds  of  earthenware 
was  turned  out  from  these  works,  including  some  fine 
pieces,  in  which  flowers  depicted  to  the  life  form  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  decoration — spotted  Tiger 
Lilies,  for  instance.  In  1834  the  works  passed  by  pur- 
chase to  Samuel  Barker,  in  whose  family  they  remained 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  they  were  pulled  down. 
Occasionally  pieces  of  Don  Pottery  are  sold  by  auction, 
and  a  recent  price  for  a  child's  small  plate,  decorated 
with  a  print  of  a  boy  and  a  dog,  and  having  three  lines 
of  verse  entitled  "  My  Tippoo,"  and  marked  underneath 
"  Don  Pottery,"  was  £2  6s.  We  have  also  seen  dishes 
similarly  marked. 

The  mark  on  the  early  pieces,  which  were  cream- 
coloured,  was  "  Don  Pottery  "  in  a  scroll.  Later  came  an 
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impressed  mark  of  a  demi-lion  rampant,  holding  a  flag 
(pennon),  on  which  the  word  "  DON,"  and  underneath 
"  POTTERY,"  followed  by  a  modification  transfer-printed, 
but  with  the  name  BARKER  above  the  pennon.  Then 
came  a  slight  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  firm, 
and  an  eagle  issuing  Irom  a  ducal  coronet  was  em- 
ployed, enclosed  in  a  shield,  to  be  followed  still  later 
by  a  revival  of  the  first  mark  within  a  garter,  and  the 
initials  of  the  firm  below. 


ELERS. 
Settled   in    England    in    1690    and    manufactured   until    1710. 

In  1690  two  brothers,  John  Philip  and  David  Elers, 
of  Dutch  descent,  settled  at  Bradwell  Wood,  near  Burs- 
lem,  as  potters,  having  followed  in  the  train  of  William 
of  Orange  some  two  years  previously.  It  was  the 
favour  with  which  tea-drinking  had  become  to  be  re- 
garded that  probably  gave  them  their  opportunity,  and 
they  made  the  most  of  it.  They  were  no  mere 
mechanics,  but  men  alike  of  good  birth,  education, 
and  artistic  temperament.  Their  principal  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  manufacture  a  red  ware  that 
looked  like  that  from  Japan  and  China.  In  this  they 
succeeded  admirably  by  carefully  selecting  and 
preparing  the  ochreous  clay  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  produced  a  kind  of  ware  which, 
with  regard  to  colour,  fineness,  and  close  texture 
of  material,  ornamentation,  and  sharpness  of 
outline,  was  indeed  far  superior  to  the  Japanese 
terra  cotta  that  they  were  supposed  to  have  copied. 
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In  fact,  a  genuine  piece  of  Elers'  ware  will  take  a  fine 
polish  merely  by  the  aid  of  friction;  whereas  with  the 
soft  earthenware  of  Oriental  production  this  is  quite 
out  of  the  question. 

The  ornaments  —  generally  portions  of .  Primus 
(Plum)  or  scroll  devices — -were  added  by  being  pressed 
on  the  surface  by  means  of  copper  dies  in  sharp 
relief,  and  then  finished  by  hand  tooling; 
while  even  spouts  and  handles  of  Elers'  ware 
sometimes  were  hand-made.  The  ware  made 
by  the  Elers  consisted  of  tea-  and  coffee-sets  (Fig.  15), 


Fig.  15.— Cup  and   Saucer  in  Elers'   Red   Ware. 

oftener  plain  than  decorated,  and  so  highly  was  it 
esteemed,  even  at  the  time  of  its  production,  that 
teapots  were  sold  at  12s.  to  25s.  each  at  the  works. 
Besides  the  Plum  (often  called  Tea-plant)  decoration 
alluded  to  above,  there  were  other  ornaments  in  the 
form  of  fleurs  de  lys,  as  well  as  figures. 

In  addition  to  the  red  ware,  the  Elers  manufactured 
a  black  paste  from  a  mixture  of  clay  and  ironstone, 
which  was  the  precursor  of  Wedgwood's  basalts.  They 
likewise  produced  white  salt-glazed  ware.  Although 
the  Elers  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  details 
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of  their  manufacture  from  becoming  known,  Astbury, 
by  feigning  idiocy,  obtained  access  to  their  works  and 
pirated  their  secrets.  He  set  up  red-ware  works  him- 
self, and  was  soon  followed  in  this  business  by 
other  potters.  The  Elers  left  Staffordshire  in  1710, 
and  moved  to  Lambeth  or  Chelsea;  but  apparently  no 
fragments  of  Elers'  ware  have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  supposed  potteries. 

Yery  few  authenticated  specimens  of  Elers'  ware  are 
preserved  in  collections,  although  it  may  be  supposed 
that  many  exist,  mistaken,  maybe,  for  Chinese  terra 
cotta.  Ordinarily  speaking,  the  specimens  are  not 
marked,  and  must  therefore  be  identilied  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  paste,  colour,  and  ornamentation.  The 
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Key-like  Pseudo-Oriental   Mark   sometimes   found  on  Elers'   Ware. 

texture  of  the  paste  is  more  like  porcelain  than  pottery, 
and  the  lids  of  the  teapots  fit  so  closely  and  exactly 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  were  made 
by  hand,  and  not  by  machinery.  A  few  bear  a  square 
Chinese  seal-mark,  impressed,  disguising  what  looks 
like  initials,  or  the  curious  key-like  pseudo-Oriental 
mark  shown  above. 

The  Elers  must  be  considered  as  the  originators  of 
real  artistic  pottery  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  imitative 
faculties  of  the  native  potters  turned  the  example  of 
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these  foreigners  to  a  good  account.  Red  ware,  black 
Egyptian  ware,  and  salt-glazed  pottery  formed  the 
staple  articles  for  more  than  fifty  years  after;  whilst 
the  old  earthenware  was  improved  to  agate,  tortoise- 
shell,  cauliflower,  melon,  and,  ultimately,  to  Queen's 
ware  or  English  faience.  During  the  second  half  of 
the  18th  century  Wedgwood's  basalt  and  jasper  ware 
superseded  the  bodies  manufactured  by  the  Elers, 
to  whom  must  be  given  the  credit  of  having  raised  the 
standard  of  artistic  production  in  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries.  What  the  brothers  Elers  did  for  Stafford- 
shire had,  to  a  very  great  extent,  been  accomplished  by 
Dwight  of  Fulham. 

As  showing  the  extent  to  which  prices  of  this  ware 
have  risen,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  red  Elers'  ware  tea- 
pot, decorated  with  Chinese  figures  and  floral  design 
in  sharp  relief,  with  imitation  Chinese  seal-mark,  was 
sold  at  Sotheby's  in  February,  1902,  for  £5  ITs.  6d. ; 
while  at  the  same  rooms  a  year  later  a  small  teapot 
decorated  with  floral  ornament  in  relief  brought  28s., 
and  a  coffee-pot  decorated  with  Tudor  rose,  short  leaves 
in  high  relief,  with  a  figure  of  a  beaver  under  the 
handle  of  the  lid,  realised  £2.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  word  "  Elers  "  is  often  used  generically  for  all  pieces 
of  red  ware  of  that  period,  the  collector  needs  to  gang 
warily.  The  genuine  productions  of  these  potters  are 
usually  lighter  in  colour  than  the  varieties  of  later 
date.  There  are  quantities  of  imitation  Elers'  ware. 
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FERRYBRIDGE. 

Established    in    1792. 

In  1792  a  pottery  was  established  at  Ferrybridge, 
near  Knottingley  and  Pontefract,  under  the  name  of 
Tomlinson  and  Co.  In  1796  Ralph  Wedgwood,  a  re- 
lation of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  became  partner  in  the 
concern,  and  the  firm  assumed  the  style  of  "  Wedgwood 
and  Co.,"  imitating  in  an  inferior  manner  Josiah's 
ornamental  jasper  and  Queen's  ware. 

The  mark  during  this  time  was  "  WEDGWOOD  AND 
co."  Prior  to  that  "  TOMLINSOX  AND  co."  was  used  as 
an  impressed  mark.  After  Wedgwood  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  firm  it  again  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tomlinsons,  and  then  it  was  that  FERRYBRIDGE  was 
used  as  a  mark,  as  also  that  curious  modification  of  the 
word,  in  which  a  "  turned  "  D — thus  :  FERRYBRIQGE — 
was  employed.  They  produced  cream  colour  and 
Egyptian  black  amongst  other  of  the  better  kinds  of 
earthenware.  Some  other  members  of  the  Wedgwood 
family  seem  to  have  been  established  as  potters  in 
Yorkshire.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
Willie  Wedgwood  had  a  pottery  at  Yearsley,  on  the 
estate  of  Sir  George  Wombwell.  He  made  "pani- 
keens,"  a  sort  of  deep  pan,  and  pitchers  in  a  coarse 
brown  earthenware  with  lead  glaze.  The  name  of 
F.  Wedgwood  occurs  on  cream-coloured  Leeds  ware 
stamped  in  the  clay. 
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FULHAM. 

Founded    by   Dwight    in    1671,    and    carried    on    by   him    and    his 
family  till   1746  ;    afterwards   by  the   Whites   and  Mr,    Bailey. 

On  the  13th  April,  1671,  letters  patent  were  granted 
to  John  Dwight,  of  Oxford,  for  "  The  misterie  of  trans- 
parent earthenware,  commonly  knowne  by  the  names 
of  porcelaine  of  China,  and  Persian  ware,  as  alsoe  the 
misterie  of  the  stoneware,  vulgarly  called  Cologne 
ware."  Of  the  transparent  porcelain  made  at  Dwight's 
factory  at  Fulham  we  do  not  know  anything  besides 
what  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  History  of  Oxfordshire,  published 
in  1677,  tells  us  :  §  86.  "And  (Dwight)  hath  found  ways 
to  make  an  earth  white  and  transparent  as  porcellane, 
and  not  distinguishable  from  it  by  the  eye  or  by  ex- 
periments that  have  been  purposely  made  to  try 
wherein  they  disagree,"  &c.  §  87.  "  He  hath  also 
caused  to  be  modelled  statues  or  figures  of  the  said 
transparent  earth  (a  thing  not  done  elsewhere,  for  China 
affords  us  only  imperfect  mouldings),  which  he  has 
diversified  with  great  variety  of  colours,  making  them 
of  the  colour  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  party-colour'd, 
as  some  achat  stones,"  &c.  Not  one  authenticated 
specimen  of  Dwight's  porcelain  is  known  to  exist,  and 
it  is  thought  probable  that  by  porcelain  was  meant  the 
practically  white  statuettes  for  which  he  was  so  justly 
famous. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  Fulham  stoneware  took  the 
place  of  the  Cologne  ware  or  Gres  de  Flandres,  so 
largely  imported  from  Germany  into  England  during 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Dwight's  stoneware  has 
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been,  until  comparatively  recently,  mistaken  for 
German  gres,  and  even  now  it  cannot  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter,  of  which  it  is  a 
close  imitation  as  to  texture,  colour,  and  ornamenta- 
tion. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  all  the  grey  mugs,  jugs, 
and  butter-pots  with  medallions  or  initials  "  C.  R." 
(Charles  II.),  "  W.  R."  (William  III.),  "A.  R."  (Anne), 
"  G.  R."  (George  I.),  of  Kings  and  Queens  of  England 
in  front,  variously  ornamented  and  enamelled  with 
raised  and  incised  bands,  leaves,  and  flowers,  may  be 
safely  ascribed  to  the  Fulham  factory ;  at  least,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  find  Cologne  ware  similarly  de- 
corated in  any  German  collection.  But  this  grey  stone- 
ware seems  to  have  been  made  only  during  the  elder 
Dwight's  lifetime,  and  abandoned  for  the  well-known 
brown  Fulham  ware  shortly  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1703.  It  is  a  tradition  in  his  family  that  he 
buried  all  the  models  and  moulds  connected  with  this 
branch  of  his  business,  to  prevent  his  successors  from 
losing  money  by  it. 

The  finest  authenticated  specimens  of  Dwight's  early 
productions  were  for  a  long  time  preserved  as  heirlooms 
by  successive  members  of  the  Dwight  family,  and  after- 
wards came  into  the  possession  of  Reynolds.  They 
consist  of  busts  and  statuettes,  beautifully  modelled, 
representing  Charles  II.,  Katherine  of  Braganza, 
James  II.,  and  Mary  d'Este,  mother  of  James  ("  by 
right  James  III.  of  England  "),  divers  gods  and  god- 
desses, groups,  &c.  The  collection  was  sold  under  the 
hammer  in  1873,  and  two  statuettes  as  well  as  the 
half-length  figure  of  a  lifeless  female  child  are  now  to 
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be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.     The  last- 
named  specimen  has  inscribed  in  the  clay 

"  LYDIA  DWIGHT,  DYD  MARCH  3,  1672." 
It  was  purchased  for  £130.     In  the  British  Museum, 
too,    are    some    fine    statuettes    by    Dwight — "  Prince 
Eupert  "  and  "  Flora  "  to  wit. 

To  judge  by  two  old  books  of  recipes  and  memoranda 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bailey,  the  present  proprietor 
of  the  Fulham  works,  bearing  dates  from  1689  to  1698, 
John  Dwight  knew  and  used  nearly  all  the  varieties 
and  compositions  of  clay  employed  by  the  Staffordshire 
potters  in  the  18th  century.  In  these  books  are 
mentioned : 

"  The  fine  white  clay  for  gorges  and  cans ; 

"  The  fine  white  clay  for  dishes  or  teapots  to  endure 
boiling  water; 

"  The  bright  red  clay  of  Staffordshire  ; 

"The  red  porcelain  clay; 

"  The  light  grey  clay  to  endure  boiling  water; 

"  The  mouse-coloured  clay  to  endure  boiling  water; 

"A  mouse-coloured  porcelain  with  white  specks; 

"  A  grey  porcelain  and  a  white  porcelain  clay,  to  be 
burnt  with  salt ; 

"  A  fine  grey  clay  for  marbling  stone  pots ; 

"  A  dark-coloured  clay  for  marbled  dishes  and  tea- 
pots ; 

"  A  black  earth ; 

"A  clay  to  burn  brown,  strong  and  hardy,  fit  for 
teapots,  to  be  sprig'd  white,"  &c. 

From  these  entries,  John  Dwight  appears  to  have 
been  the  real  originator  of  English  high-class  pottery 
in  preference  to  the  brothers  David  and  Philip  Elers, 
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and,  as  far  as  materials  are  concerned,  even  to  Josiah 
Wedgwood.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  specimens  of 
Dwight's  manufacture  bear  no  marks  by  which  they 
might  be  identified,  as  no  doubt  many  Bellarmines  and 
other  interesting  pieces  of  his  make  are  still  called 
Ores  de  Flandres,  or  Cologne  ware.  Indeed,  at  the 
Fulham  "  finds  "  some  of  these  Bellarmines  were  un- 
earthed from  a  cellar. 


Fig.   16.— Jug   in  Fulham   Brown  Stoneware   of  the   I8th   Century. 

After  John  D wight's  death  the  Fulham  Pottery  was 
carried  on  by  his  daughter  Margaret,  in  partnership 
with  Warland,  who  became  bankrupt  in  1746.  Mar- 
garet Dwight  subsequently  married  William  White, 
who  re-established  the  pottery.  The  works  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  White  family  until  1862,  when  they 
were  purchased  by  Macintosh  and  Clements,  and  in 
1864  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Bailey.  At  Fulham  originated  the 
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grotesque  pottery  of  the  18th  century,  such  as 
quaint  mugs  and  jugs  with  hunting  scenes  in  relief,  flip- 
cans,  brandy  bottles,  inkstands,  &c.,  in  every  conceivable 
shape. 

Our  forefathers,  high  and  low,  did  not  like  to  drink 
their  heavy  beverages  from  dainty  glasses  or  shining 
pewter  pots,  but  preferred  quaintly-shaped  vessels,  de- 
corated with  scenes  from  their  favourite  pursuits  and 


Fig.   17.— Jug   in  Fulham   Brown   Stoneware   of  the   I8th   Century. 

with  the  outbursts  of  popular  humour.  Dwight's  mug 
with  Hogarth's  "  Midnight  Conversation"  in  front  was 
very  popular  last  century,  and  the  brown  mugs  with 
hunting  scenes  are  even  in  the  modern  imitation 
thought  worthy  to  be  ornamented  in  silver.  We  give 
illustrations  of  two  brown  jugs,  the  one  with  a  drunken 
Bacchus  on  a  donkey  (Fig.  16),  the  other  with  monkeys 
carousing,  smoking,  and  playing  cards  (Fig.  17),  in 
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which  the  relief  ornamentation  is  exquisitely  modelled. 
The  inkstand  in  brown  stoneware,  in  the  form  of  an  old 
woman's  head,  with  a  gaping  mouth  to  admit  a  pen 
(Fig.  18),  is  likewise  of  Fulhain  manufacture.  This 
humorous  brown  pottery,  interesting  as  it  is,  has 
hitherto  met  with  but  scanty  attention  from  collectors, 
very  likely  because  so  many  modern  imitations  are 
about ;  but  the  old  ware  can  easily  be  distinguished  by 


Fig.   18.— Inkstand   in   Fulham   Brown   Stoneware. 

the  deep  brown  colour  and  the  superiority  of  the  model- 
ling. 

A  somewhat  historical  relic  is  the  stoneware  flip-can 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
Fulham  factory  in  1703,  and  bears  the  inscription — 

Alexander  Selkirke,  this  is  my  one  (own). 

When  you  take  me  on  bord  of  ship, 

Pray  fill  me  full  with  punch  or  flipp. — Fulham. 


- 
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This  flip-can  doubtless  accompanied  "  Robinson 
Crusoe"  on  his  voyage  to  Juan  Fernandez. 

Besides  D  wight's,  or  White's,  factory,  another  pot- 
work  was  carried  011  at  Fulham  by  James  R/uel,  for 
stoneware  gallipots,  mugs,  pans,  dishes,  &c.,  but  it  was 
discontinued  in  1798. 

Fulham  ware  is  not  at  all  commonly  met  with  at 
auctions,  and  when  it  does  come  under  the  hammer  at 
a  first-class  sale  it  reaches  high  prices.  For  instance, 
in  1903,  at  Christie's,  a  Fulham  ware  dish  (15in.  in 
diameter),  painted  in  blue,  with  a  satire  upon  the 
fashions,  long  inscription,  and  dated  1688,  brought 
£23  2s. 


GREATBACH   (W.). 
Flourished    about    1778. 

Though  few  of  the  productions  of  William  Great- 
bach  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity,   yet  from 
those  that  have  been  seen,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
as  to  his  ability  as  a  modeller.        Brought  up  under 
Thomas   Whieldon     while   that  potter  was   associated 
with    Wedgwood    and    Bentley,    he    had    exceptional 
opportunities  for  developing  any  latent  talent  that  he 
may  have  possessed.       Still,  his  business  at  Lane  Delph 
was  not  successful,  and  he  eventually  finished  his  days 
in  Wedgwood's  employ.       Examples  of  his  work,  trans- 
fer-printed in  black,   are  now   and  again  found,   and 
often  these  have  curious  inscriptions.        An  excellent 
illustration  of  this  may  be  found  on  a  teapot  in  the 
British  Museum,  inscribed  thus  :   "  The  XII.  Houses  of 
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Heaven,  Ptolemean  Sphere,  Copernican  System,  and 
Published  as  the  Act  direct,  Jany  4,  1778,  by 
W.  Greatbach,  Lane  Delf,  Staffordshire/'  Cupids 
decorate  the  lid,  and  there  are  oil-gilt  bands  in  low 
relief.  Teapots  were  Greatbach's  principal  line. 


HOLLINS. 

Established    1774;    continued   till    1820. 

Samuel  Hollins  established  in  1774  a  manufactory 
for  fine  red-ware  teapots  at  Shelton,  and  used  the  same 
clay  that  the  Brothers  Elers  had  procured  from  Brad- 
well.  Specimens  of  his  ware  are  highly  finished  and 
of  rare  occurrence.  He  joined  the  New  Hall  Company 
in  1777,  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  J.  Hollins,  who 
imitated  Wedgwood's  jasper  ware  in  different  colours. 
The  name  is  impressed,  but  is  generally  to  be  found 
on  one  piece  of  a  set  only.  Hollins  also  made  a  deep 
red  stoneware. 

Samuel  Hollins  had  three  brothers  who  were  in 
partnership  at  Hanley  from  1780,  when  the  elder 
Hollins  died.  Until  1820  the  title  of  the  firm  was  T.  J. 
and  R.  Hollins,  and  between  1790  and  1816  they  pro- 
duced some  really  fine  pieces  of  ware  similar  to  the 
jasper  made  by  Wedgwood.  On  a  basin  in  jasper, 
white  ground  with  cameo  figures  in  blue,  representing 
a  female  weeping  at  a  tomb,  children,  &c.,  is  the  im- 
pressed mark,  "T.  &  J.  HOLLINS,"  and  their  ware  was 
really  very  well  finished. 
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ISLEWORTH. 

Established    in   1760   and   continued   till    1830. 

Joseph.  Shore,  of  Worcester,  established  a  small  pot- 
tery at  Railshead  Creek,  Isleworth,  in  17GO.  At  first 
both  pottery  and  porcelain  were  produced  there,  but  in 
1787  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  was  discontinued. 
In  1795  the  firm  was  Shore  and  Co.,  and  a  coarse 
earthenware,  streaked  with,  a  yellow  and  brown  glaze  in 
zig-zag  pattern,  called  "  Welsh  Ware,"  formed  the 
staple  article.  Ornamental  specimens  as  coffee  perco- 
lators, figures,  and  vases  in  a  fine  red  or  chocolate- 
coloured  body,  decorated  with  incised  patterns  in 
Japanese  style,  and  bearing  the  impressed  mark  "  S. 
and  G.,"  were  likewise  made.  The  colour  of  the  red 
Isleworth  ware  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  much- 
admired  tint  of  old  Samian  ware.  Richard  Goulding 
(Shore's  son-in-law)  also  joined  the  pottery  as  a  partner; 
hence  the  "  S.  and  G."  Eventually  Richard  Goulding 
and  his  son  William  carried  on  the  pottery.  From 
this  factory  were  turned  out  jugs  with  greyhound 
handles. 

JACKFIELD. 

Founded   in   1713  ;   purchased   by   Rose   in    1780. 

Potters  "  from  Jackfield,^  near  Ironbridge,  are  said 
to  be  mentioned  as  early  as  1560,  but  little  is  known 
about  the  pot-works  in  this  locality  until  1713,  when 
Richard  Thursfield,  from  Stoke-upon -Trent,  settled 
there.  Prior  to  his  occupation  of  the  factory,  how- 
ever, it  was  used  in  the  production  of  salt-glaze  ware. 
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Thursfield  made  a  white  kind  of  ware  with  floral  and 
other  decorations  that  were  apparently  done  prior  to  the 
firing.  This  is  quite  a  different  ware  from  that  usually 
associated  with  Jackfield  and  made  by  Maurice  Thurs- 
field. This  consisted  of  tea-sets  (Fig.  19)  and  jugs  of  a 
red  earth,  covered  with  a  brilliant  black  glaze,  orna- 
mented with  scrollwork  and  flowers  in  relief,  sometimes 
flat  gilt,  or  painted  in  oil.  The  ware  was  known  as 
'"  black  decanters."  The  bottom  of  the  specimens  is 


Fig.   I9.-Teapot   in  Jackfield  Ware. 

generally  free  from  the  black  glaze,  and  shows  the  red 
body  used  for  some  Jackfield  pottery.  The  works  were 
carried  on  by  Maurice  Thursfield,  from  1751  to  1772, 
and  were  purchased  in  1780  by  John  Rose,  who  manu- 
factured on  a  larger  scale,  and  greatly  improved  the 
ware.  Some  years  afterwards  the  manufactory  was 
removed  to  Coalport.  It  is  impossible  to  differentiate 
the  black  glazed  wares  of  Jackfield  from  those  of  other 
potters — Thomas  Whieldon  for  instance.  Jackfield 
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small  jugs  and  mugs  are  worth  from  8s.  to  10s.  each, 
according  to  condition;  while  a  teapot,  such  as  that 
illustrated,  would  realise  10s.  to  15s.  At  Sotheby's  in 
1903  a  plain  jug  SJin.  high  realised  17s. ;  and  another 
oil-gilt  and  having  a  floriated  cartouche,  and  inscribed 
and  dated  1T69,  £1  18s.  Od. 

The  works  at  Benthall,  near  Broseley,  were  established 
by  John  Thursfield  in  1772,  and  produced  the  same 
black  glazed  ware  as  at  Jackfield.  After  Thursfield's 
death,  until  1818,  the  firm  was  W.  Pierce  and  Co.,  and 
at  the  present  time  an  extensive  manufacture  of  modern 
Majolica  ware  and  encaustic  tiles  is  carried  on  in  the 
same  locality  by  Maw  and  Co. 

LAKIN    AND    POOLE. 

Flourished    towards    the    end    of   the    I8lh    century. 

Though  one  does  not  hear  much  of  this  Burslem  firm 
of  potters,  yet  they  were  associated  with  some  excel- 
lent work.  In  fact,  many  of  the  best  of  the  figures 
known  vaguely  as  "  Staffordshire "  are  attributed  to 
them.  Like  Enoch  Wood,  Whieldon,  Walton,  and 
Palmer  and  Neale,  they  belonged  to  a  school  of  potters 
renowned  alike  for  the  quality  of  their  paste  and  the 
artistic  way  in  which  they  modelled  and  decorated  it. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  with  cer- 
tainty the  factories  from  which  many  of  the  best  un- 
marked pieces  of  Staffordshire  wrere  produced  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  century;  but  if  it  were 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  firm  would  have  to  be 
credited  with  a  good  deal  that  passes  as  anonymous 
work.  To  such  a  class  belong  the  "  chimney  orna- 
ments "  of  "Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,"  "The  Tithe 
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Pig"  and  "Elijah,"  "Neptune,"  and  many  another 
equally  well  known  and  now  more  or  less  difficult  to 
procure.  Unscrupulous  firms  have,  however,  found  out 
that  there  is  money  in  these  interesting,  if  common, 
ornaments  of  the  past,  and  have  reproduced  not  a  few  of 
them.  The  collector,  therefore,  needs  to  be  careful 
before  parting  with  his  money.  It  is  quite  easy  to  pro- 
duce artificially  signs  of  wear  and  tear  and  age ;  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  do  so  and  combine  the  modelling  and 
colouring  that  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  best  period 
of  Staffordshire  figures  worth  some  25s.  to  30s.  or  more 
each. 

LAMBETH. 

Embracing    a   period   from    1626   to   present   time. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  John  Ariens 
van  Hamme  and  some  other  Dutch  potters  settled  at 
Lambeth,  and  introduced  the  manufacture  of  glazed 
pottery  and  tiles.  To  Hamme  letters  patent  were 
granted  in  1676,  for  his  "  art  of  makeinge  tiles  and 
porcelane,  and  other  earthen  wares,  after  the  way  prac- 
ticed in  Holland." 

The  ware  made  at  Lambeth  was  chiefly  Delft,  with 
figures  and  landscapes  painted  in  blue,  and  brown  stone- 
ware. 

Plates  with  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen, 
William  and  Mary,  with  groups  in  imitation  of  Palissy 
ware,  coats  of  arms,  mottoes,  and  devices  dated  from 
1670 — 1690,  are  attributed  to  Lambeth,  especially  some 
of  the  best,  such  as  the  specimens  once  in  the  Jermyn- 
street  Museum  and  now  at  South  Kensington.  The 
white  bottles  or  jugs  for  wine,  inscribed  with  the  names 
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of  liquids,  as  "  Claret,"  "  Sack,"  "  Whit,1'  bearing  dates 
from  1642 — 1659,  were  all  most  certainly  made  at  Lam- 
beth, as  also  was  a  cup  in  the  York  Museum  with 
Charles  II.  "  C2.  Ex"  on  same,  and  a  second  cup  with 
another  king.  The  figures,  &c.,  are  blue  on  a  white 
glaze. 

The  apothecaries'  slabs,  in  the  form  of  a  heart  or  an 
escutcheon,  perforated  for  suspension,  and  painted  with 
the  arms  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  seem  likewise 
to  be  of  Lambeth  manufacture.  The  apothecaries'  jars 
when  not  dated  realise  between  20s.  and  30s. ;  but  when 
dated  the  price  may  be  nearly  always  doubled. 

Lambeth  works  flourished  until  the  last  decade  of  the 
18th  century,  when  their  delftware  could  no  longer 
compete  with  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  only 
brown  stoneware  has  been  made  there  till  of  late.  No 
particular  marks  of  the  old  Lambeth  delftware  are 
known,  but  one  specimen  in  the  Bagshaw  Collection  is 
inscribed  "  Snitzer."  Occasionally  plates  of  this  ware 
find  their  way  on  to  the  market.  They  are  often 
initialled  and  dated.  Two  sold  recently,  one  dated 
1705  and  the  other  1717,  realised  £3  12s.  and  £3  10s. 
respectively. 

An  interesting  little  piece,  in  the  form  of  a  honey- 
pot,  from  the  Hodgkin  Collection,  and  inscribed 
"  Brand,  Grocer,  &c.,  Malton,"  sold  for  15s.  This  was 
probably  one  of  a  gross  made  for  this  man,  whose  name 
may  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  an  example  of 
enterprise.  Certainly  his  advertisement  will  be  of 
long  standing.  Still  more  noteworthy  pieces  that  were 
disposed  of  at  Sotheby's  towards  the  close  of  1903  were 
a  fuddling  cup,  forming  a  nest  of  three  vases,  with 
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handles  entwined.  This  was  initialled  in  blue,  and 
being  very  early  and  rare,  it  realised  £14  10s.  Another 
rare  example  was  sold  in  a  two-handled  posset-pot, 
decorated  with  birds  and  flowers  in  blue,  green,  yellow, 
and  brown;  it  was  Gin.  high,  dated  1695,  and  brought 
£15.  Dishes  decorated  with  birds  and  floral  ornaments 
have  sold  for  £8;  an  interesting  plate,  with  the 
inscription,  "  What  is  a  Merry  Man  ?  "  in  a  panel,  and 
ornamented  with  griffins  and  a  crown,  in  blue  on  white, 
has  brought  £6  10s. ;  while  some  8  guineas  have  been 
paid  for  a  Tin.  jug  having  Chinese  decoration  in  blue. 

The  plate  referred  to  as  bearing  the  inscription  is 
but  one  of  a  series,  each  having  a  line,  and  the  whole 
forming  the  following  verse  : 

What  is  a  Merry  Man? 
Let  him  do  What  he  Can 
To  Entertain  his  Guests 
With  Wine  and  Merry  Jests. 
But  if  his  Wife  do  frown 
All  merriment  Goes  down. 

Prof.  Church  (1884)  says  that  no  fragments  of  17th 
century  pottery  have  been  found  at  Lambeth. 

Coade's  Artificial  Stone  Works  were  established  about 
1TGO  at  Lambeth.  The  clay  was  cast  in  moulds  and 
burnt.  It  is  said  that  John  Bacon  designed  models  for 
monuments,  statues,  and  tablets  for  Coade's  factory  as 
early  as  1762,  but  no  authenticated  specimen  of  this 
ware  is  known. 

Of  Crispe's  china  factory  at  Lambeth,  which  seems 
to  have  been  in  existence  towards  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  we  have  little  information.  John  Bacon 
was  an  apprentice  there,  and  modelled  shepherds, 
shepherdesses,  and  small  ornaments  for  Crispe. 
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The  Lambeth.  Pottery,  in  High  Street,  belongs  to  the 
Doulton  family,  and  the  founder  of  the  works  served 
his  time  with  White  of  Fulham.  From  this  factory 
emanated  many  specimens  of  grotesque  pottery,  such  as 
hunting  mugs  and  brandy  bottles,  of  which  we  give  an 


Fig.   20.— Brandy   Bottle   in   Light   Brown   Lambeth  Stoneware.' 

example  in  Fig.  20,  a  specimen  of  which  is  only  worth 
3s.  or  4s. ;  while,  of  course,  the  more  artistic  produc- 
tions of  Doultons  are  world-renowned. 

At  the  present  time  Gres  de  Flandres  jugs  and  vessels 
are  successfully  imitated,   and  the   old  hunting  mugs 
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reproduced,   but   the   latter   with   very   inferior   relief- 
work.     Some   specimens   of  the   old  and  modern  ware 


Fig.   21.— Doulton  Jug  in  Modern   Lambeth  Stoneware. 

bear  the  stamp  of  the  firm.    A  modern  stoneware  jug  is 
shown  in  Fig.  21. 
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The  Imperial  Pottery,  in  Prince's  Street,  Lambeth, 
was  carried  on  until  lately  by  Stephen  Green  and  Co., 
and  produced  the  same  style  of  ware  as  Doulton  and 
Co.  Early  in  the  last  century  a  clever  modeller 
seems  to  have  been  employed  by  the  firm :  witness 
the  fine  bust  jugs  of  Nelson,  Napoleon  I.,  and  other 
celebrities,  bearing  the  name  of  Stephen  Green 
impressed. 

The  London  Pottery  was  originally  established  for 
delftware  about  1751.  For  many  years  it  was  con- 
ducted by  Waters,  and  is  at  present  carried  on  by 
James  Stiff  for  the  manufacture  of  stoneware  drain- 
pipes. 

Pot-works  at  Yauxhall  are  mentioned  as  early  as 
1698,  and  delft  as  well  as  brown  stoneware  was  made 
there  all  through  the  18th  century  by  Wagstaffe,  and 
in  the  19th  century  by  John  Wisker  and  Alfred  Singer. 
The  works  were  situated  in  the  High  Street,  and  backed 
on  to  the  river  bank.  The  manufacture  of  delft 
was  subsequently  discontinued  at  Yauxhall,  and  this 
part  of  the  business  was  carried  on  at  Mortlake. 


LEEDS. 
Founded    in    1760    and    carried   on   until    1878. 

Though  1760  has  been  given  above  as  a  date  in  con- 
nection with  Leeds  Pottery,  yet  it  by  no  means  re- 
presents the  time  when  the  fictile  art  was  first 
practised  there.  Such  a  date  simply  marks  a  period 
in  the  history  of  the  works  chiefly  associated  with  the 
ware  under  notice.  In  reality,  it  is  the  time  when 
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the  brothers  Green,  the  first  recorded  proprietors  of  the 
works,  commenced  operations.  Considerable  specula- 
tion has  been  rife  as  to  the  class  of  pottery  made  by 
them  in  those  days;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  consensus 
of  opinion  that  it  was  a  black  ware,  though  not  the 
Egyptian  black  ware  of  a  later  period,  or,  indeed,  that 
associated  with  the  best  of  the  Staffordshire  potters. 
For  all  that,  it  may  have  been  the  first  attempt  in  the 
direction  of  a  class  of  pottery  for  which  the  works  after- 
wards became  famous. 

About  the  year  1775  there  was  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  firm,  which  was  then  styled  Humble, 
Green,  and  Co.,  and  by  them  a  cream-coloured  faience 
was  made  a  speciality.  This,  again,  was  but  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  better  things  to  come  some  eight  years 
later  (1783),  when  the  firm  underwent  a  further 
change  as  regards  its  constitution,  being  known  as 
Hartley,  Greens  and  Co.  It  was  during  the  regime  of 
the  latter  firm  that  fame  in  connection  with  cream- 
coloured,  or  Queen's  ware,  was  established,  the 
best  period  so  far  as  this  class  of  pottery  was  concerned 
ending  in  1790.  At  any  rate,  ample  evidence  exists 
that  in  1783  the  firm  was  sufficiently  renowned  to  be 
justified  in  issuing  a  pattern-book,  and  it  is  from  a 
careful  study  of  these,  together  with  specimens  as- 
cribed to  Leeds,  that  much  of  the  present-day  informa- 
tion is  due.  The  list  of  articles  manufactured  was  set 
out  in  English,  French,  and  German,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed on  the  title-page  :  "  Designs  of  Sundry  Articles 
of  Queen's,  or  Cream-colour'd  Earthen-Ware,  manu- 
factured by  Hartley,  Greens,  and  Co.,  at  Leeds- 
Pottery  :  with  a  Great  Variety  of  other  Articles.  The 
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same  Enamel'd,  Printed  or  Ornamented  with  Gold  to 
any  Pattern;  also  with  Coats  of  Arms,  Cyphers,  Land- 
scapes, &c.,  &c.  Leeds,  1783."  Several  editions  were 
published,  that  of  1783  being  the  earliest;  while  the 
last  was  as  late  as  1814.  From  1800  to  about  1820, 
except  that  for  a  time  the  style  of  the  firm  was  slightly 
changed,  to  "  Greens,  Hartley,  and  Co.,"  there  is  nothing 
of  importance  to  chronicle  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
business  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  after  being 
thrown  into  Chancery,  was  in  1825  taken  over  by 
Samuel  Wainwright  and  Co.,  and  worked  by  them  until 
1832.  In  1832  the  Leeds  Pottery  Company  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  the  firm,  with  Stephen 
Chappell  as  head.  In  1840,  however,  the  latter  and  his 
brother  James  purchased  the  pottery,  but  their  holding 
was  short — seven  years.  In  1850  Warburton,,  Britton, 
and  Co.  were  proprietors,  and  this  continued  until  the 
death  of  the  former,  when  the  constitution  of  the 
firm  again  changed,  and  was  Richard  Britton  and 
Sons. 

As  suggested  elsewhere,  the  most  highly-prized  cream 
ware  is  that  of  the  Hartley,  Greens,  and  Co/s  period; 
while  the  most  decorative  pieces  were  the  exquisite 
table  -  centre  pieces,  candelabra,  candlesticks,  basket- 
work  fruit-dishes,  in  imitation  of  the  Willow  produc- 
tions, and  the  highly  ornamental  perforated  or  pierced 
work  (Fig.  22).  Prior  to  that  period  the  most  noteworthy 
productions  were  the  blue-printed  ware  with  the  famous 
Willow-pattern,  though  differing  somewhat  in  treat- 
ment from  that  identified  with  Turner,  of  Caughley. 
Comparatively  few  of  these  blue-printed  pieces  have 
survived — at  least,  those  of  the  period  named  when  the 
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blue  was  rick  and  deep  and  beautifully  thrown  up  by 
the  white  body  and  very  characteristic  brilliant  glaze. 
Black  basalt  or  Egyptian  ware  and  Rockingham  ware 
were  also  produced. 

Leeds  cream  ware  bears  considerable  resemblance  as 
regards  body  to  Wedgwood's  Queen's  ware,  to  which 
Queen  Charlotte  had  given  her  patronage  and  support, 
and  commanded  to  be  so  named.  In  order,  however, 


Fig.    22. — Basket  in  Leeds   Ware,   showing   border   of  quatrefoil   piercing; 
date  about  1780  (from  the   British   Museum   Collection). 


to  note  the  difference  one  needs  to  place  pieces  of  the 
rival  factories  side  by  side.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  glaze  of  the  cream  ware  turned  out  by  Leeds  has 
a  green  cast;  while  the  peculiar  yellow  tinge  of  all 
other  cream  wares  is  entirely  absent.  The  glaze,  too, 
being  full,  lustrous,  and  very  hard,  it  does  not  show 
Time's  effect  so  readily  as  Wedgwood's.  The  per- 
forated or  pierced  work  is  characteristic,  although 
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apparently  of  infinite  variety.  It  is  confined  to  a  few 
patterns,  constantly  repeated.  The  embossed  festoons, 
marks,  flower  and  figure  knobs,  the  pressed  rims,  the 
twisted  handles,  all  terminating  in  floriated  work,  are 
all  finely  modelled  (Fig.  21),  and  frequently  tinted  or 
lined  in  different  colours.  Specimens  in  basket-work 


Fig.  23.— Dish   in  Cream-coloured  Leeds  Ware. 

and  plain  ware,  painted  or  enamelled  with  flowers  and 
insects,  partly  gilt  and  ornamented  in  transfer  printing 
on  black,  as  well  as  figures  and  statuettes,  are 
found.  The  figures  are:  (1)  of  plain  cream; 
(2)  white  body,  with  bluish  uneven  glaze;  (3) 
painted  after  the  manner  of  similar  Staffordshire 
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productions.  A  large  horse  was  made  in  one 
mould,  17in.  high  and  18in.  long  at  the  base. 
Examples  of  this  are  still  to  be  found.  Some  of  the 
figures  are  marked,  but  not  all.  With  regard  to  the 
statuettes,  these,  so  far  as  modelling  is  concerned,  are 
excellent,  and  compare  very  favourably  with  those  from 
the  best  of  the  Staffordshire  potters.  Though  usually 
of  some  famous  person  like  Shakespeare,  John  Wesley, 
and  the  like,  they  are  occasionally  of  classical  subject. 
As  indicative  of  the  value  of  such,  we  may  instance 
a  statuette  of  Shakespeare  that  was  sold  quite  recently. 
It  was  18in.  high,  in  colours  and  gold,  on  a  lustred  and 
coloured  pedestal,  marked,  and  dated  1790,  and  the 
price  realised  was  ten  guineas.. 

Occasionally  one  meets  with  specimens  ascribed  to 
Leeds  that  are  decorated  in  under-glaze  blue  in  Chinese 
style,  and  bearing  a  square  mark  on  the  bottom.  Such 
a  piece,  in  the  form  of  a  coffee-pot  of  large  size,  was 
comprised  in  the  Hodgkin  sale,  but  only  brought  a 
sovereign;  while  a  similar  pot  with  various  coloured 
decorations  did  not  reach  that  sum  by  two 
shillings. 

Coming  to  the  more  plebeian  wares  of  this  great 
factory,  mention  may  first  be  made  of  the  curious 
puzzle  jugs  of  the  time.  The  Staffordshire  potters 
also  turned  out  similar  articles  in  huge  quantities, 
judging  by  the  number  of  these  that  have  survived,  de- 
spite the  fact  they  must  have  often  been  handled  by 
good  old  topers  as  well  as  by  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  whose  beer-drinking  capabilities  were  often  re- 
garded as  wonderful.  These  puzzle  jugs,  like  the 
"  yards  of  beer  "  procurable,  were  kept  by  the  publican 
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of  the  time  to  test  the  manipulative  skill  of  his  cus- 
tomers. Leeds  could  not  afford  to  be  behindhand  even 
in  this  respect;  but  the  specimens  from  that  factory 
extant  show  that  even  in  ware  of  this  class  those 
responsible  had  originality.  Such  jugs  were  not  slavish 
copies  of  the  Staffordshire  ones;  the  flat-sided  speci- 
mens, nicely  colour-decorated,  well  exemplify  this. 
Leeds  also  had  the  disgusting  toad  and  lizard  mugs, 
like  other  contemporaneous  factories. 

From  1800  onwards  lustre  ware  was  made  a  speciality 
at  Leeds,  and  though  considered  at  the  time  but  very 
common  productions,  such  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  well  worthy  of  the  collectors'  attention,  more 
especially  the  silver  lustre,  evidently  produced  with  the 
idea  of  make-believe.  Silver,  or  even  silver  plate,  so 
common  in  our  own  day,  was  but  the  luxury  of  the  rich 
in  the  18th  century,  and  therefore  the  middle-class 
had  to  be  catered  for.  The  potters  set  themselves 
to  work,  and  by  the  aid  of  metallic  oxides  succeeded 
in  imparting  to  the  earthenware  body  an  appearance 
of  the  best  plate.  This  deception,  too,  was  heightened 
by  the  factories  taking  their  pottery  models  from  those 
of  existing  plate.  Besides  the  silver  lustre  there  were 
purple  and  copper,  in  Leeds  taking  the  form  of 
decorative  bands.  These,  too,  were  later  than  the 
silver  lustre. 

Black  Egyptian  ware  was  made  at  the  Leeds  pottery 
about  1800,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  marked.  It 
has  a  slight  black-lead  polish,  and  was  made  in  two 
pieces,  the  joint  being  visible ;  while  often  the  lower 
part  of  the  handle  was  not  entirely  joined  to  the  body. 
Characteristic,  too,  were  the  knobs  of  teapots,  these 
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being  formed  of  swans,  flowers,  and  figures,  suck  as 
the  widow  with  barrel  and  cruse.  Similar  -  shaped 
knobs  were  made  by  other  potters,  but  differing  in 
detail  from  those  of  Leeds. 

Yet  another  production  of  Leeds  was  the  marbled 
ware,  a  marked  piece  of  which  is  illustrated  (Fig.  24).  It 
differs  from  the  Agate  ware  of  some  Staffordshire  fac- 
tories inasmuch  as  the  decoration  was  applied,  and  not 
made  in  the  way  that  was  associated  with  Whieldon. 


Fig.  24.— Teapot  in  Surface  Marbled  Leeds  Ware. 

The  marbled  ware  of  Leeds  shows  the  body  colour  in  the 
form  of  bands  at  top  and  bottom.  At  the  Hodgkin  sale 
already  referred  to,  a  small-sized  jug  ascribed  to  Leeds 
had  a  tessellated  agate  body  ribbed  with  pale  grey,  a 
blue  neck,  and  a  white  handle.  This  only  realised  8s. 
Tortoiseshell  ware  and  mottled  ware  have  also  been 
associated  with  Leeds,  In  the  Leeds  Art  Gallery  is  a 
fine  collection  of  bas-relief  moulds  used  by  the 
factory. 

With  regard  to  marks,  the  earliest  indications  in  this 
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direction  were  the  "  cockspur "  marks  on  the  Leeds 
plates,  three  on  the  face  and  nine  on  the  reverse  side. 
About  the  arrow-heads,  crowned  G,  and  the  mark 
C.G.,  supposed  to  refer  to  Charles  Green,  there  is  more 
than  an  element  of  doubt.  Those,  however,  given 
here  may  be  relied  upon.  LEEDS  *  POTTERY; 
LEEDS  POTTEBY;  HARTLEY  GREENS  &  Co.  LEEDS 
POTTERY  (sometimes  in  two  lines  and  at  others  in  a 
circle);  L.P. ;  LEEDS  POTTERY  arranged  Saltire 
fashion;  and  R.  B.  &  S.  (R.  Britton  and  Sons); 
and  a  Black-letter  L  within  a  Gothic  quatrefoil  en- 
closed in  a  circle. 


GRfi^  *  < 

*  V  V^ 

^       X 
»    *  *% 


Pattern   name    within    an    ornamental    circle ;    below 
R.  B.  &  S.  (printed). 

within  a  Gothic  quatrefoil  in  a  circle  (impressed). 


The  following  letter,  sent  by,  a  correspondent  to 
The  Bazaar,  may  be  of  interest  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  Leeds  ware  :  — 

*'  A  century  ago  the  town  of  Leeds  was  the  centre  of 
the  woollen  industry,  and  on  market  days  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  surrounding  district  brought  their 
pieces  to  the  market,  and  arranged  them  in  the 
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'  White  and  Coloured  Cloth  Halls,'  which  were,  up 
to  a  recent  time,  the  focus  and  centre  of  the  woollen 
trade.  Business  in  those  days  was  conducted  in  a 
more  leisurely  fashion  than  at  the  present  time,  and 
many  a  bargain  was  made  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and 
a  glass  of  ale. 


Fig.   25.— A  Modern  Tobacco  Pot   often   sold  as   Genuine   Old   Leeds 
Pottery. 


"  A  tobacco  pot  of  a  peculiar  design,  made  of  lead, 
was  much  in  favour  with  the  clothiers.  It  was  of  oval 
shape,  with  medallions  in  relief,  and  was  artistic  in 
both  shape  and  design.  The  centre  medallion  repre- 
sented the  shield  of  the  Leeds  coat-of-arms :  three 
mullets  over  a  hanging  fleece  (familiarly  known  as 
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'the  tup  in  trouble  ').  The  other  medallions  were  a 
figure  of  Bishop  Blaise,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
woolcombers,  and  a  ship  in  full  sail,  emblematical  of 
commerce.  This  article  has  recently  been  cleverly 
reproduced  in  cream  ware  (see  Fig.  25) ;  but  it  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  the  production  of  the  old  Leeds 
pottery,  as  no  such  piece  was  ever  made  there.  I 
have  heard  of  <£3  or  £4  being  paid  for  such  an  article, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  genuine  old  Leeds 
pottery.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  number  of  such 
pieces  may  be  obtained  for  7s.  6d.  It  is  to  put  the 
amateur  on  his  guard  that  I  am  sending  in  this  note." 


LIVERPOOL. 

Liverpool  is  credited  with  being  associated  with  the 
potter's  art  as  early  as  1674,  and  a  full  account  of  all 
the  facts  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in 
Liverpool  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  History  of  the  Art  of 
Pottery  in  Liverpool/'  by  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  1855. 
The  curators  of  the  Museum  at  Liverpool  are  also  ex- 
cellent authorities  on  Liverpool  ceramics,  and  to  them 
we  are  indebted  for  the  photograph  from  which  the 
illustration  (to  be  found  in  the  Porcelain  Section)  of 
the  very  interesting  piece  associated  with  the  name 
of  Pennington  was  produced. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  coarse  Liverpool  faience, 
painted  in  blue,  still  extant,  are  dated  respectively 
1716  and  1722.  Associated  with  Liverpool  are  some 
puzzle  jugs  in  delttware,  about  6Jin.  high.  A  com- 
paratively recent  price  for  one  of  these  was  50s.,  and 
this  though  the  handle  had  been  repaired.  Then  there 
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are  delft  dishes  ascribed  to  Liverpool  factories  that  are 
decorated  in  blue  in  Chinese  style.  These  realise  from 
30s.  to  35s.  Salt-glaze  ware  was  also  made.  The 
principal  Liverpool  potters,  though  about  them  little  is 
known,  were : 


ABBEY. 
BARNES. 
CHAFFERS. 
CHRISTIAN. 
DRINK  WATER. 


PENNINGTON. 

REID. 

SADLER  AND  GREEN. 

SHAW. 


Abbey. 


Herculaneum. 


Barnes. 

Zacharias  Barnes  was  born  at  Warring-ton  in  1743, 
and  died  in  1820.  At  his  factory  in  the  Old  Haymarket 
the  specialities  were  Welsh  dishes,  druggists'  jars, 
spirit  labels,  potting  pots,  and  square  tiles  in  delftware. 
Quantities  of  the  round  dishes  were  disposed  of  at  the 
fairs  on  the  borders  of  Wales  frequented  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mountain  districts.  He  also  made 
cream  ware. 


Chaffers. 


Richard  Chaffers  was  born  in  1731,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  Alderman  Shaw.  In  1752  he  es- 
tablished a  pottery  for  himself,  and  soon  became  the 
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principal  manufacturer  of  Liverpool.  Chaffers  first 
made  blue  and  white  earthenware,  and  afterwards 
greatly  improved  the  same  under  the  stimulus  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood's  competition.  This  ware  was  largely  ex- 
ported to  the  English  colonies,  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Another  speciality  of  Chaffers 
was  cream  ware.  After  Richard  Chaffers'  death,  which 
took  place  in  1T69,  his  works  were  discontinued,  and 
his  cleverest  workmen  engaged  by  Josiah  Wedgwood 
and  other  Staffordshire  potters. 


Christian. 

Philip  Christian  had  an  extensive  pottery  at  Shaw's 
Brow,  and  purchased  Chaffers'  lease  of  the  vein  of 
"  soap  rock "  in  Cornwall,  selling  the  same  again  to 
the  Worcester  Porcelain  Company  in  1775.  Christian, 
among  other  wares,  produced  fine  tortoise  shell  and 
mottled  ware,  but  his  productions  have  no  distinguish- 
ing features. 

Drinkwater. 

George  Drinkwater  was  like  Barnes,  already  alluded 
to,  a  delftware  potter,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
Liverpool  potters,  there  is  nothing  by  which  his  pro- 
ducts may  be  differentiated.  The  factory  was  in  Pot- 
house Lane. 

Green. 

See  Sadler  and  Green. 
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Herculaneum. 
Founded   in   1794;   closed   in   1841. 

The  Herculaneum  pottery,  started  in  1794  by  Abbey 
and  Graham  at  Toxteth,  on  the  South  side  of  Liverpool 
(not  South  of  the  Mersey,  as  several  books  on  pottery 
state),  passed,  in  1796,  into  the  hands  of  Worthington, 
Humble,  and  Holland,  who  called  their  establishment 
"Herculaneum."  About  the  year  1800  the  manufac- 
ture of  china  was  introduced,  and  in  1806  a  company 
undertook  to  carry  on  the  works,  which  company  was 
dissolved  in  1833.  Case  and  Mort,  then  Mort  and 
Simpson,  had  the  works  till  1841,  when  the  site  was 
taken  for  the  Herculaneum  Dock. 

The  various  marks  associated  with  this  particular 
factory  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  article.  It  is 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  note  in  connection  therewith  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  committee  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  factory,  and  dated  August  6,  1822,  to 
the  effect  that  all  china  and  earthenware  manu- 
factured by  the  Herculaneum  Pottery  Co.  be  stamped 
or  marked  with  the  words  "  HERCULANEUM  POTTERY." 
Still  earlier  marks  were  the  word  "HERCULANEUM" 
printed  in  blue  and  impressed  (under  the  glaze),  as  well 
as  the  "  crown  "  variations  shown.  The  birds  and  the 
anchor,  with  Liverpool  above,  impressed,  are  later,  and 
belonged  to  the  period  of  Case  and  Mort. 

Especially  good  are  the  jugs  of  this  pottery  having 
raised  figures  and  foliage,  though  we  recently  saw  a 
small  specimen  with  leaf  ornament  and  figures  drink- 
ing sell  by  public  auction  for  £1.  It  was  properly 
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authenticated,  and  was  worth  considerably  more.  Some 
vases  in  black,  also  ascribed  to  this  factory,  are  amongst 
the  collectors'  prizes. 

The  works  produced  cream-coloured  ware,  much  of  it 
of  first-class  quality,  black,  white,  green-glazed,  and 
terra  cotta;  also  printed  and  painted  ware. 


Petmington. 

Seth  Pennington,  who  carried  on  business  at  Liver- 
pool between  1760  and  1790,  was  one  of  three  brothers, 
all  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  pottery  business. 
He  was  the  only  one  who  became  famous.  He  was  chiefly 
celebrated  for  his  punch-bowls,  beakers,  flower-vases, 
&c.,  beautifully  ornamented  with  birds,  and  in  that 
lovely  rich  blue  colour  for  which  he  was  so  famous,  and 
for  the  secret  of  whose  manufacture  he  refused  1000 
guineas.  Afterwards,  however,  his  secret  was  betrayed 
by  a  dissolute  brother. 

The  earliest  of  the  bowls,  according  to  Mayer  (whose 
fine  collection  was  given  to  the  Liverpool  Museum),  bore 
inside  a  ship  in  full  sail,  while  underneath  was  inscribed 
"  Success  to  the  African  Trade.  George  Dickinson." 
The  outside  was  ornamented  with  birds,  a  butterfly, 
and  trees  done  in  bright  yellow  and  green.  Another 
bowl  subject  described  by  Mayer  in  his  handbook  on 
the  art  of  pottery,  and  dealing  with  its  progress  in 
Liverpool,  had  as  subject  on  the  outside  two  sailors, 
one  sitting  on  the  stock  of  an  anchor  and  holding  in 
one  of  his  hands  a  punch-bowl,  in  the  other  a  sword. 
The  other  sailor  sits  astride  a  barrel;  whilst  between 
them  is  a  large  chest,  on  which  is  written  "  Spanish 
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Gold."  Inside  the  bowl  is  a  ship  in  full  sail,  and 
underneath  is  "  1779.  Success  to  the  Isabella."  The 
whole  is  done  in  blue. 


Reid. 

W.  Reid  and  Co.  made  blue  and  white  ware  at 
Castle  Street,  in  Liverpool,  from  1754  to  1760.  Liver- 
pool china  and  earthenware  are  difficult  to  identify  for 
the  want  of  specific  marks,  and  many  specimens  pass 
for  Staffordshire  ware  or  even  for  Worcester  porcelain. 


Sadler  and  Green. 

Sadler  was  originally  an  engraver  carrying  on  his 
business  in  Harrington  Street,  Liverpool.  He  one  day 
noticed  that  some  of  his  waste  prints  were  used  by 
children  to  stick  on  to  fragments  of  earthenware,  and 
at  once  commenced  experiments  with  the  view  of 
making  his  application  useful  for  purposes  of  decora- 
tion. With  this  object  he  went  into  partnership  with 
Guy  Green,  a  printer;  and  he  discovered  and  perfected 
the  art  of  printing  on  pottery  from  copper-plate  en- 
gravings. The  process  was  very  simple.  The  engrav- 
ings were  applied  to  the  surface  of  glazed  earthenware, 
stoneware,  or  enamelled  copper,  rubbed  until  the  colour 
and  design  came  off,  and  then  the  paper  was  removed. 
The  ware  had  afterwards  to  pass  through  the  muffle 
or  enamelling  kiln  to  fix  the  colours. 

Mayer  publishes  an  affidavit  prepared  by  the  two 
partners  for  the  purpose  of  a  patent.  The  partners 
preferred,  however,  not  to  secure  patent  rights, 
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but  simply  to  keep  their  process  secret  as  much  as 
possible.  Their  charges  for  printing  and  colouring 
were  so  low — for  printing  a  dinner-  and  tea  -  service 
of  250  pieces,  £8  6s.  IJd. ;  twenty-five  dozen  half-tiles, 
£1  5s. — that  it  would  hardly  have  paid  the  Staffordshire 
potters  to  have  their  ware  printed  on  their  own  works. 

Much  of  Josiah  Wedgwood's  cream-coloured  ware 
was  sent  weekly  by  carrier's  wagon  from  Staffordshire 
to  Liverpool,  to  be  printed  by  Sadler  and  Green.  This 
arrangement  was  continued  until  Josiah's  death. 
Zacharias  Barnes  had  likewise  his  delftware  tiles 
printed  by  Sadler  and  Green.  Pottery  printed  in 
Liverpool  is  in  a  few  instances  signed  by  the  name  of 
"  SADLER,"  or  "  SADLEE  AND  GREEN,"  but  their 
productions  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  present  day 
outside  museums  and  such  collections.  It  is  a  much 
disputed  point  as  to  whether  the  credit  for  transfer 
printing  on  pottery  should  be  given  to  Green  or  to 
Jansen,  of  Battersea  enamel  fame.  The  delft  tiles 
associated  with  this  firm  realise  from  £1  to  25s.  each. 


Shaw. 

Thomas  Shaw  had  a  pottery  at  Shaw's  Brow  in  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  it  was  here  that 
Richard  Chaffers  learned  the  potter's  art.  Several 
dated  specimens  of  Shaw's  manufacture  are  in  the 
famous  Mayer  Collection.  The  delft  pottery  produced 
by  Shaw  was  of  a  first-class  description,  his  punch- 
bowls, like  those  of  Seth  Pennington,  being  very  note- 
worthy. The  works  were  probably  continued  by  his 
son,  Samuel  Shaw,  who  died  October  20,  1775. 
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The  following  are  the  chief  marks  ascribed  to  the 
Liverpool  potters : 

Chaffers. 


Herculaneum. 


HERCULANEUM 

HEBCTJLANEUM 


Pennington. 


P 


Of  the  mark  in  which  the  "  Liver "  bird  is  carrying 
a  spray  of  liverwort  there  are  three  modifications,  one 
of  them  showing  the  bird  on  a  scroll. 
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Occasionally  pieces  of  delft  ware  attributed  to  Liver- 
pool are  sold  by  public  auction,  and  despite  their 
speculative  nature,  they  usually  realise  good  prices. 
For  instance,  a  6Jin.  delft  ware  puzzle-jug  realised  as 
much  as  50s. ;  while  a  dish  of  the  same  ware  and 
decorated  in  blue  in  the  Chinese  style  sold  for  34s. 


LOWESBY. 

Flourished   about   1835. 

To  the  enterprise  of  Sir  Frederick  Fowke,  a  Leicester- 
shire baronet,  whose  seat  was  at  Lowesby,  we  owe  the 
pottery  associated  with  the  name  above  given.  The  ware 
made  was  terra  cotta  enriched  with  black  ornaments, 
and  in  imitation  of  Wedgwood.  Some  of  the  more 
ornamental  pieces  were  still  further  decorated  by  means 
of  painting.  The  mark  placed  upon  the  ware  is  a 
Fleur-de-lis,  with  the  name  of  the  factory  in  a  slightly- 
curved  manner  below.  A  saucer  of  this  ware  is  in  the 
British  Museum. 


A  Fleur-de-lis  Mark  found  on  Lowesby  Products, 

LUSTRE    WARE. 

Of  late  years  the  attention  of  collectors  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  ware  popularly  described  as  "Lustre." 
The  name  has  been  derived  from  the  form  of  decoration 
that  constitutes  its  chief  characteristic.  The  ware,  apart 
from  the  lustre,  was  made  of  a  mixture  into  which 
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clay,  flint,  china,  stone,  and  felspar  entered.  It  was 
then  coated  by  means  of  brushes  with  certain  metallic 
oxides  and  fired,  the  heat  bringing  out  the  beautiful 
colours  peculiar  to  the  different  varieties.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  three  kinds  of  Lustre — Steel, 
Silver,  and  Copper;  while  there  is  a  form  of  gold-pink 


Fig.   26.— Queen   Charlotte   Commemorative  Lustred  Jug. 

Lustre  that  does  not  properly  fall  under  the  heading. 
In  this  latter  case  the  "  lustre  "  was  undoubtedly  of 
secondary  importance,  and  merely  employed  to  give  ad- 
ditional decorative  value  to  any  piece  with  which  it  was 
treated,  as  in  Fig.  26,  where  only  the  upper  portion  of 
the  jug  is  "  lustred." 
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Lustre  Ware  proper  was  doubtless  made  by  most  of 
the  potters  of  note  between  the  years  1740,  when  plati- 
num was  first  used  in  the  production  of  the  Silver 
variety,  and  1838,  when  electro-plating  was  introduced. 
About  the  latter  period  the  demand  for  Lustre  Ware 
began  to  decline,  the  "  smart  set "  of  that  time  pre- 
ferring the  electro-plate  to  the  ware  that  for  nearly 
a  century  had  been  used  as  a  kind  of  make-believe  for 
the  real  thing — silver.  Eventually  its  production  was 
discontinued  altogether — at  any  rate,  until  it  seemed 
worth  the  while  of  "  enterprising  "  firms  to  cater  for 
those  not  very  well  informed  by  producing  "  faked  " 
Lustre.  On  account  of  its  brittle  nature,  a  good  deal 
of  the  old  ware  got  broken,  and  the  genuine  pieces  left 
appear  to  get  smaller  in  number  each  year. 

Though  the  art  of  producing  Lustre  Ware  was  known 
in  the  later  part  of  the  18th  century,  yet  apparently 
none  of  the  manufacturers  thought  sufficiently  of  it  to 
protect  the  process  by  patent.  However,  in  1810, 
Peter  Warburton,  of  Cobridge,  in  Staffordshire,  took 
out  a  patent  on  behalf  of  the  New  Hall  Company  for 
his  "  new  invented  method  of  decorating  china  porce- 
lain, earthenware,  and  glass,  with  native  pure  or 
adulterated  gold,  silver,  platina,  or  other  metals, 
fluxed  or  lowered  with  lead  or  any  other  substance, 
which  invention  leaves  the  metals  after  being  burnt, 
in  their  metallic  state."  This  patent  was  granted  for 
fourteen  years,  and  seems  to  have  thrown  some  light 
upon  the  manufacture  of  Lustre  Ware.  As  to  who  was 
the  first  Staffordshire  potter  to  produce  Lustre  Ware 
there  seems  to  be  some  doubt,  though  John  Hancock 
and  Spode's  factory  are  credited  therewith. 

G  2 
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The  Lustre  Ware  articles  that  have  mostly  survived 
till  the  present  day  are  jugs,  mugs,  goblets,  and  tea- 
pots. Less  often  met  with  are  pepper-casters  and 
figures  :  while  Toby,  that  is  found  in  so  many  varieties 
in  so  many  wares,  was  also  made  in  Lustre. 

Amongst  the  many  firms  who  made  Lustre  Ware 
may  be  named  Wedgwood,  of  Etruria ;  Richard  Frank, 
of  Brislington;  Wilson,  of  Hanley;  Moore  and  Co., 


Fig.    27.— Plain   Silver  Lustre  Ware  Teapot. 

of  Sunderland;  Dixon  and  Co.,  of  Sunderland;  and 
probably  Wood  and  Caldwell,  whose  refined  produc- 
tions are  so  much  admired  by  the  present-day  collector; 
Leeds  Pottery;  and  John  Aynsley,  of  Lane  End. 

The  Swansea  Pottery  was  also  responsible,  we  be- 
lieve, for  a  lot  of  Lustre  Ware  now  in  existence. 
The  form  of  many  of  the  Silver  pieces  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  silver  of  the  time  (Fig.  27)  and  of  a 
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prior  period.  Indeed,  so  closely  did  certain  varieties  of 
Lustre  approximate  thereto,  that  without  handling  them 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  real  and 
the  imitation — a  Queen  Anne  teapot,  for  instance.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  not  all 
Lustre  Ware  was  modelled  on  such  excellent  lines; 


Fig.   28.— Example   of  Copper   Lustre  Ware   showing   flowers  in  relief. 

there  are  plenty  of  very  coarse  pieces  extant,  such  evi- 
dently being  intended  more  for  use  than  for  ornament. 
At  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  Lustre  Ware  all 
attempts  at  deception  (if  such  a  term  may  be  used) 
were  abandoned,  and  the  articles  were  decorated  with 
designs  in  "  resist "  style.  The  term  is  suggested  by 
the  process,  which  consisted  in  painting  a  design  on  the 
white  glaze  with  which  the  article  was  covered.  This 
design  was  done  with  a  perishable  material,  the  article 
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was  then  coated  with,  the  "  silver  "  solution,  was  fired, 
and  the  substance  for  the  pattern  was  burnt  off,  leaving 
a  design  in  white.  Of  this  "  resist "  pattern  Lustre 
there  are  many  admirers;  consequently,  prices  run 
higher  than  for  the  perfectly  plain  Silver  variety. 

Raised  decoration  in  both  white  and  bright-coloured 
pigments  are  found  in  the  Copper  variety  (Fig.  28),  and 
these  are  perhaps  the  commonest  of  all.  Other  ex- 


Fig.  -29. — Examples  of  Copper  Lustre  Ware  Goblet  showing  conventional 
floral  pattern,  and  a  Ribbed  Jug  of  the  same  variety  ornamented  with 
rose-spray  in  Gold-pink  Lustre. 

amples  of  this  Lustre  have  a  band  varying  in  depth  of 
a  beautiful  turquoise-blue;  while  still  others  have  a 
more  elaborate  decoration  of  conventional  flowers  and 
foliage  on  bluish-white  ground,  as  in  the  goblet  shown 
at  Fig.  29.  In  the  same  illustration  is  shown  a  ribbed 
jug  of  nice  shape,  and  prettily  painted  with  a  rose- 
spray,  the  decorative  portion  giving  off  the  gold-pink 
effect  seen  in  the  productions  of  both  Wedgwood  and 
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Sunderland,  more  especially  in  the  Queen's  and  Pearl 
wares  of  the  former.  A  variety  greatly  in  demand  is 
that  showing  white  on  a  bright  yellow  ground. 

As  above  suggested,  there  is  a  lot  of  modern  Lustre 
upon  the  market;  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  such 
specimens  do  not  bear  any  signs  of  genuine  wear  and 
tear,  they  are,  as  compared  with  the  old  Lustre,  coarse 
as  to  finish  and  generally  very  "  gritty." 

Some  idea  of  prices  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  recently  a  small  plain  Silver  goblet  realised  £1. 
A  still  later  price  for  a  pair  of  unusually  fine  Silver 
goblets  is  £3  5s.,  obtained  at  Sotheby's  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dr.  H.  Jeaffreson  sale.  Ordinary 
Copper  Lustre — jugs,  mugs,  goblets,  &c. — with  raised 
coloured  designs  in  figures,  flowers,  &c.,  do  not  often 
sell  for  more  than  from  7s.  to  10s.  each. 


MASON. 

Factory   established    1804;    continued   by  the   Masons   till    1851. 

Miles  Mason  established  a  manufactory  at  Lane 
Delph,  which  he  announced  in  the  Morning  Herald  of 
Monday,  October  1, 1804,  as  follows  :  "MASON'S  CHINA — 
It  has  hitherto  been  the  opinion,  not  only  of  the  public, 
but  also  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  that  the 
earths  of  these  kingdoms  are  unequal  to  those  of  foreign 
nations  for  the  fabrication  of  china.  Miles  Mason, 
late  of  Fenchurch-street,  London,  having  been  a  princi- 
pal purchaser  of  Indian  porcelain,  till  the  prohibition 
of  that  article  by  heavy  duties,  has  established  a  manu- 
factory at  Lane  Delph,  near  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  Indian  and  Seve  (sic)  china. 
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The  former  is  now  sold  at  the  principal  shops  only  in 
the  City  of  London  and  in  the  country  as  British  Nan- 
kin. His  article  is  warranted  from  the  manufactory  to 
possess  superior  qualities  to  Indian  Nankin  china,  be- 
ing more  beautiful  as  well  as  more  durable,  and  not  so 
liable  to  snip  at  the  edges,  more  difficult  to  break,  and 
refusable  or  unitable  by  heat,  if  broken.  Being  aware 
that  to  combat  strong  prejudices  with  success,  some- 
thing superior  must  be  produced,  he  therefore, 
through  the  medium  of  his  wholesale  friends,  proposes 
to  renew  or  match  the  impaired  or  broken  services  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  when,  by  a  fair  trial  or  con- 
junction with  foreign  china,  he  doubts  not  that  these 
fears  will  be  removed,  and,  in  a  short  period,  the  manu- 
factories of  porcelain,  by  the  patronage  of  the  nobility 
of  this  country,  will  rival,  if  not  excel,  those  of  foreign 
nations.  N.B. — The  articles  are  stamped  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  large  pieces,  to  prevent  imposition." 

Miles  Mason's  ware  was  chiefly  of  the  useful  kind, 
without  high-class  decoration,  and  commanded  a  large 
sale.  It  is  usually  printed  in  blue  or  red,  with 
Chinese  designs,  as  landscapes,  figures,  or  the  willow 
pattern,  and  gilt  on  the  borders  and  other  parts  of  the 
pattern.  In  connection  with  this  potter  there  are, 
however,  in  existence  a  large  number  of  very  beauti- 
fully decorated  vases,  teapots,  and  services  in  ironstone 
that  for  quality  are  almost  equal  to  fine 
porcelain,  of  which,  too,  he  was  a  maker.  He 
also  made  a  variety  of  pottery  having  an 
affinity  to  Queen's  Ware,  and  this  he  decorated  in 
exquisite  soft  enamels  on  a  raised  pattern.  On  this 
latter  were  impressed  the  words  "  MASON'S 
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CAMBRIAN  ARGIL."  His  well-known  jugs  with  an 
octagonal  body,  a  snake  handle,  and  painted  in  rich 
reds  and  blues,  were  copied  by  a  number  of  other  manu- 
facturers, including  Davenport,  Spode,  and  Pountney 
and  Allies.  An  early  mark  is  the  full  name  "  Miles 
Mason,"  and  a  kind  of  Chinese  square  mark;  later  the 
ware  was  stamped  "  M.  MASON."  A  dinner  service  of 
100  pieces  of  the  best  period  would  realise  between 
£15  and  £20  or  a  little  more;  w^hile  individual  plates 
are  worth  4s.  to  5s.  each.  The  usual  price  for  plates 
of  the  commoner  quality  is  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  each. 
One  of  the  elaborately  flower-bedecked  vases,  some  2ft. 
or  more  high,  would  realise  anything  from  £8  to  £10. 

The  inscription,  "  MASON'S  PATENT  IRONSTONE 
CHINA,"  in  red,  relates  to  an  improvement,  for  which 
a  patent  was  granted  to  G.  Miles  Mason  and  Charles 
James  Mason  in  1813,  and  which  consisted  in  using  the 
scoria  or  slag  of  ironstone  pounded  and  ground  in 
water  in  certain  proportions,  with  flint,  Cornwall  stone 
and  clay,  and  blue  oxide  of  cobalt.  As  the  name 
Ironstone  suggests  the  ware  is  extremely  durable,  and 
large  numbers  of  pieces  (including  whole  services)  have 
survived;  while  they  seem  little  the  worse  for  wear. 
Jugs,  too,  are  numerous,  and  the  prices  that  these 
realise  vary  with  the  size  and  the  condition  from  7s. 
to  12s. 

In  1851  Mason's  business  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Francis  Morley,  who  removed  the  plant  to 
Shelton,  and  incorporated  it  with  the  firm  Ridgway, 
Morley,  Wear,  and  Co.,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Morley  some  eight  years  later  the  business  passed  into 
the  hands  of  G.  L.  Ashworth  and  Taylor  Ashworth,  who 
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have  maintained  the  reputation  achieved  by  the  firm  at 
its  best  period. 

The  fact  that  Mason  called  his  hard  pottery  "  china  " 
shows  that  other  ware  besides  porcelain  passed  under 
that  name.  By  way  of  marks,  the  most  usual  are  the 
word  "  MASON'S  "  surmounting  a  crown,  with  "  Patent 
Ironstone  China  "  on  a  sort  of  scroll  beneath.  Another 
mark  is  the  Royal  Arms  over  "  MASON'S  Patent  Iron- 
stone China,"  and  the  words  "  Patent  Ironstone  China  " 
curiously  arranged  in  a  circle.  "  HEAL  IRONSTONE 
CHINA  "  with  the  Royal  Arms  above.  There  were  slight 
variations  of  these  used  by  the  Ashworths.  In  fact, 
in  one  case  they  employed  "  MASON'S  "  above  the  crown 
with  "  ASHWORTH'S  "  beneath. 

MILES 

M  Masoi) 
MASON 


MASON'S  Mason's 

CAMBRIAN-  ARGIL  Iron  S  tone    Ch 

Marks  used   by   the   Masons. 


MAYER. 

Flourished   from   1770   to    1813. 

Elijah    Mayer    established    a    pottery     at    Hanley, 
in    1770.        He    was    a    contemporary    of   Wedgwood, 
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and  noted  for  his  enamelled  cream  ware,  black 
basalts,  and  brown-line  ware;  but  he  produced  many 
other  varieties.  The  basalts  or  black  Egyptian  ware 
tea-services,  with  animals,  &c.,  in  relief  are  well  known, 
and  are  as  a  rule  stamped  E.  Mayer.  He  died  in  1813, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph,  but  the  names 
of  "  E.  Mayer  &  Son "  were  retained  some  years 
longer.  There  were  also  several  other  changes. 
Simeon  Shaw  says  that  E.  Mayer  and  another  potter, 
named  Moss,  made  more  pottery  than  any  others  in  the 
Hanley  district. 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 
1831    onwards. 

In  1831  there  was  established  a  pottery  at  Middles- 
brough-on-Tees,  conducted  by  the  Middlesbro'  Pottery 
Co.  The  chief  products  were  ordinary  dinner,  tea,  and 
toilet  ware  in  cream,  and  also  with  a  kind  of  lustre 
enamel.  Occasionally  a  piece  or  two  of  this  ware, 
usually  the  blue-printed  willow  pattern,  turns  up; 
while  both  at  South  Kensington  and  the  British 
Museum  are  examples.  None  of  it  can  be  called  very 
decorative,  the  opaque  china  being  perhaps  most 
deserving  of  such  an  appellation.  After  1844  the  firm 
was  reconstituted  as  the  Middlesbrough  Earthenware 
Co.,  and  afterwards  the  business  passed  to  Messrs.  J. 
Wilson  and  Co. 

Specimens  marked  with  the  anchor  impressed  on  the 
bottom,  surrounded  with  the  inscription  of  the  firm, 
"MIDDLESBRO'  POTTERY  CO.,"  are  interesting, 
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and  if  not  very  decorative  are  of  some  little  value — 
from  2s.  to  5s.  a  piece,  according  to  their  nature.  On 
one  of  the  plates  at  the  British  Museum  the  impressed 
mark  is  an  anchor  and  cable,  with  the  word  "  London  " 
above.  This  has  an  embossed  rim,  and  is  banded 
concentrically  with  copper  lustre. 


MORTLAKE. 
In   existence   from    about   1780   till    1846. 

It  is  not  known  when  a  pottery  was  first  established 
here,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  About  1780-90  the  works  were  carried  on  by 
Wagstaffe,  who  removed  his  delft  manufactory  from 
Yauxhall  to  this  place.  When  he  died,  in  1803  or 
1804,  he  left  the  property  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Wisker, 
who  in  1820  removed  to  Princes  Street,  Lambeth. 
There  it  was  continued  by  him,  and  afterwards  by  Mr. 
Singer,  until  1846,  when  the  site  was  acquired  by  the 
South  Western  Railway  Company. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kishere  had  a  pottery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  white  stoneware  at  Mortlake,  and  the  writer 
dimly  remembers  seeing  a  piece  of  ware  with  the  name 
"  Kishere,  Mortlake,"  on  it.  Nothing  definite  appears 
to  be  known  concerning  this  potter. 


NEWCASTLE   AND   SUNDERLAND. 
1730    and    onward. 

Common  pottery  was  manufactured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  from  very  early 
times.  As  early  as  1730  or  1740  Warburton  established 
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a  pottery  at  Car's  Hill,  near  Gateshead,  for  white 
earthenware,  which  was  carried  on  until  1816.  Byers 
had  a  potwork  at  Newbottle,  in  1755.  Christopher 
Thompson  and  John  Maling  erected  potteries,  in  1762, 
at  North  Hylton,  near  Sunderland,  which  were  removed 
to  the  Tyne  in  1817,  being  succeeded  by  Dixon,  Austin, 
Phillips,  and  Co.  At  Southwick,  near  Sunderland, 
potteries  were  established  by  Mr.  Anthony  Scott,  in 
1789,  the  firm  afterwards  being  designated  Messrs. 
Scott  Brothers  and  Co.;  and  by  Brunton  and  Co.,  suc- 
ceeded by  Moore  and  Co.,  in  1803. 

The  Sunderland  potteries  produced  earthenware  for 
common  use,  frequently  ornamented  with  undulating 
lines  of  purple  metallic  lustre,  printed  in  transfer,  and 
rudely  coloured.  Favourite  patterns  were  men-of-war, 
accompanied  by  verses  suitable  for  sailors,  as : 

FORGET  ME  NOT. 

The  sailor  tost   in  stormy  seas, 

Though  far  his  bark  may  roam, 
Still  hears  a  voice  in  every  breeze 

That  wakens   thoughts  of    home : 
He  thinks  upon  his  distant  friends, 

His  wife,  his  humble  cot ; 
And  from  his  inmost  heart  ascends 

The  prayer,  "  Forget  me  not !  "        Barton. 

Common  enough  were  views  of  the  iron  bridge  over 
the  Wear,  near  Sunderland  (commenced  in  1795  and 
completed  in  1796.  It  consists  of  a  single  arch  of  the 
enormous  span  of  236ft.  8in.);  Nelson's  victories;  and 
other  popular  subjects.  When  not  marked,  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  differentiate  Sunderland  "lustred" 
jugs  from  similar  vessels  produced  in  Staffordshire. 
The  latter,  however,  are,  as  a  rule,  better  finished.  The 
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jugs  showing  views  of  the  Wear  Bridge  are  attributed 
to  the  North  Hylton  Pottery  during  the  reign  of  Dixon, 
Austin,  Phillips,  and  Co.,  to  whom  also  belonged  the 
Sunderland  Pottery  at  Monkwearmouth,  where  the  ware 
was  inscribed  PHILLIPS  &  CO.,  and  also  Phillips 
fy  Co.,  sometimes  with  such  additions  as  SUNDER- 
LAND POTTERY  or  the  name  of  the  town  and  the  date. 

St.  Anthony's  Pottery,  established  between  the  years 
1780  and  1790,  was  afterwards  carried  on  by  Sewell  and 
Donkin,  and  with  slight  modifications  (such  as  SEWELL 
&  Co.,  SEWELLS  &  DONKIN)  the  ware  was  thus  marked. 
In  1817  Fell  and  Co.  built  St.  Peter's  Pottery,  their 
productions  bearing  an  italic  capital  F  and  an  anchor. 

The  ware  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  is 
the  same  as  described  for  Sunderland  —  common 
earthenware  and  cream-coloured  faience,  printed  in 
transfer,  rudely  painted,  and  decorated  in  metallic  pink 
lustre ;  silver  lustre ;  or  in  pierced  and  embossed  work 
like  Leeds  ware. 

At  both  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  there  was 
evidently  an  endeavour  to  cater  for  those  who  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,  the  mugs  or  jugs  having  on  them 
ships  and  quaint  legends  and  inscriptions  associated 
with  sailors.  Jugs,  too,  that  reflect  the  political  ques- 
tions of  the  hour  were  made  at  Newcastle. 

The  Sunderland  and  Newcastle  frog  mugs  (Fig.  30) 
are  well  known.  A  frog  or  a  toad  is  represented  climbing 
up  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  so  that  as  the  liquid  is  taken, 
the  reptile  appears  to  be  leaping  into  the  drinker's 
mouth.  Less  well-known,  however,  are  the  busts  of 
men  of  the  time,  having  bases  with  a  crude  attempt  at 
marbling  thereon. 
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The  marks  on  Sunderland  and  Newcastle  pottery, 
when  present,  are  stamped  in  the  clay  or  printed  in 
transfer. 

Of  the  potteries  carried  on  at  Sheriff  Hill,  near 
Newcastle,  and  at  Middlesbrough,  very  little  is  known. 


Fig.   30.— Two  Views  of  the  Curious  Frog  Mugs  especially  appealing   to 
Sailors,   and  associated  with   both  Newcastle  and  Sunderland. 

The  Stafford  Pottery,  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  earned  in 
the  late  'forties  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  stamping 
their  earthenware  with  the  name  "  WEDGEWOOD  "  or 
WEDGWOOD  &  Co.,  until  restrained  from  doing1  so  by 
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a  perpetual  injunction  by  Wedgwood,  of  Etruria,  in 
1848.  The  firm  was  then  made  up  of  William  Smith, 
John  Whalley,  George  Skinner,  and  Henry  Cowap,  but 
was  styled  "William  Smith  &  Company."  Other 
marks  identified  with  this  firm  are : 

w.  s.  AND  co.  s  &  w 

QUEEN'S  WARE  QUEEN'S  WARE 

STOCKTON.  STOCKTON. 

Sunderland  lustre  jugs  realise  from  20s.  to  £10,  the 
latter  price  having  been  paid  for  a  large  one,  with  a 
picture  and  description  of  a  local  prize-fight  printed 
thereon.  Small  mugs  may  sometimes  be  picked  up  for 
5s.  or  6s.  each.  The  frog  and  toad  mugs  identified 
with  Newcastle  sell  at  from  12s.  or  15s.  to  35s.  or  40s. 
Prices,  however,  are  not  hard  and  fast  where  there  are 
so  many  different  subjects  engraved  on  that  more  or 
less  influence  values.  A  particular  subject  may  con- 
siderably affect  the  price. 

Some  of  the  Newcastle-Sunderland  jugs  and  mugs 
are  very  quaintly  inscribed.  We  select  a  few  of  the 
more  noteworthy  of  the  inscriptions  from  examples  in 
the  Willet  Collection. 

One,  dated  1820,  evidently  has  allusion  to  the  trial  . 
of  Queen  Catherine  in  the  lines : 

I'll  sing  a  song  of  sixpence, 

A  green  bag  full  of  lies, 
Four-and-twenty  witnesses 

All  proved  to  be  spies. 
When  the  bag  was  opened, 

The  lords  began  to  stare, 
To  see  the  precious  evidence 

All  vanished  into  air. 
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Among  those  pieces  dedicated  to  naval  and  military 
personages  is  one  of  Newcastle  make,  1797,  October  11, 
with,  the  ship  Venerable  (Admiral  Duncan),  and  the 
inscription : 

Vain  are  the  boasts  of  Belgick's  sons 
When  faced  by  British  ships  and  guns  ; 
Tho'  de  Winter  does  in  autumn  come, 
Brave  Duncan  brings  his  harvest  home. 

Nelson's  motto,  "  Palmam,  qui  meruit  ferat,"  is  found 
on  a  mug  made  in  1805,  and  the  lines : 

Remember,  whilst  his  Mortal  part  has  rest 
The  Immortal  lives  in  every  Briton's  breast ; 
Tho'  short  his  span  of  life,  recording  fame 
Inscribes  a  deathless  volume  to  his  name. 
Mourn  not  for  me,  'tis  vain,  chase  grief  away, 
Compleat  my  work,  and  crown   the   glorious   day ; 
Behold  'tis  done,  his  parting  spirit  flew, 
And  lighting  rests,  brave  Collingwood,  with   you. 

A  similar  mug,  also  of  Newcastle  make,  and  of  the 
same  date,  has — 

The  Briton  mourns,  what  else  can  Britons  do, 
While  bleeding  Nelson  rises  to  her  view  ; 
Still  is  there  cause  for  triumph  when  she  shows 
The  captured  colours  of  her  vanquished  foes. 
And  greater  still  when  Fame  was  heard  to  say, 
All,  all,  were  Nelson's  on  that  glorious  day. 

Another  tribute  to  Nelson,  from  Newcastle,  1805, 
shows  Britannia  weeping  over  his  portrait,  the  jug 
being  inscribed : 

Behold  the  portrait  of  my  darling  son, 

Who  fought  and  conquered  ere  his  race  was  run ; 

Great  was  his  mind,  his  soul  serenely  brave. 

Britannia  weeps  !  let  all  bedew  his  grave 

With  briny  tears,  let  none  be  void  of  grief. 
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For  me  no  pleasure  hence,  my  sorrow's  past  relief ; 

Unless  his  mantle  drop't  by  Neptune's  care 

On  some  heroic  shoulder  fit  to  wear ; 

A  garb  prophetic  of  its  worth  and  fame, 

Should  emulate  in  daring  deeds,  great  Nelson's  glorious  name. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

Works   fully   established   in   1700. 

A  local  potwork  in  the  town  of  Nottingham  is  men- 
tioned in  a  list  of  trades  dated  1641 ;  but  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery  seems  not  to  have  been  of  any  consequence 
before  1700.  Bailey,  in  his  "  Annals  of  Nottingham- 
shire," states,  under  the  year  1757 : 

"  Mr.  Morley  was  a  manufacturer  of  brown  earthen- 
ware, carrying  on  his  works  in  the  lower  part  of  Beck 
Street,  on  the  road  to  St.  Anne's  Well,  and  by  this 
business  he  amassed  a  very  considerable  fortune.  This 
ware  was  at  one  time  of  great  celebrity  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Midland  Counties,  especially  its  famous 
brown  mugs  for  the  use  of  public-houses ;  and  the 
appellation  of  Nottingham  ware  is  still  in  many  remote 
villages  attached  to  the  better  and  more  highly  finished 
class  of  earthenware  pots  of  every  description." 

The  early  Nottingham  pottery  is  a  very  hard  brown 
stoneware,  salt-glazed,  with  a  slight  metallic  lustre, 
and  ornamented  with  double  or  triple  incised  bands, 
or  outlines  of  stalks  and  flowers,  especially  the  pink. 
Specimens  bearing  date  from  1703  to  1791,  large 
christening  and  punch  bowls,  mugs,  tobacco  jars,  puzzle 
and  bear  jugs,  are  preserved  in  public  and  private  col- 
lections. In  colour  and  substance  they  closely  resemble 
the  jugs  which  may  be  seen  hawked  about  in  the  streets 
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of  London,  the  vendor  knocking  a  specimen  against  the 
boards  of  his  barrow  to  show  its  strength. 

From  Fulham  stoneware,  with  which  Nottingham 
and  other  Midland  productions  are  sometimes  con- 
fused, they  differ  somewhat  markedly  in  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  glaze,  the  metallic  lustre  already  alluded  to, 
in  the  ornamentation,  and  not  a  little  in  the  shape. 
So  far  as  decoration  is  concerned,  the  figures,  &c., 
in  relief  in  Fulham  stoneware  are  replaced  by  floral 
and  leaf  embellishments.  The  best  forms  have 
a  perforated  floral  decoration,  and  an  excellent 
example  may  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  col- 
lection. Sometimes  the  names  of  the  persons  for 
whom  the  vessels  were  made,  are  scratched  in  the  clay 
before  glazing.  A  fine  specimen  of  a  Nottingham  jug 
belonging  to  the  city  of  Lichfield,  dated,  is  in  the 
museum  of  that  city.  Specimens,  too,  inscribed 
"  Made  at  Nottingham  "  are  known. 

Fig.  31  represents  a  tobacco  jar  or  a  jug  in  the  form 
of  a  bear,  whose  coat  presents  the  characteristic 
sprinkled  appearance  of  such  ware,  though  the  exact 
manner  of  its  production  does  not  appear  with  certainty 
to  be  known.  Similar  jugs  are  found  where  the  bear  sits 
upright  clasping  her  cub,  or  with  a  collar  round  his 
neck  and  a  chain,  to  which  is  attached  a  hollow  ball 
containing  stones  and  holes,  used  as  a  rattle.  His- 
torically the  most  interesting  and  also  the  scarcest  is 
the  jug  with  bear  hugging  a  figure  of  Napoleon  in 
"  cocked  "  hat.  This  realises  some  £5  or  more ;  while 
30s.  may  be  put  down  as  an  average  price  for  an 
ordinary  example  of  this  distinctive  ware.  The  models 
for  these  "  bear  jugs "  were  evidently  taken  from 

H  2 
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specimens  in  Gres  de  Flandres  or  Cologne  ware,  not  in- 
frequently met  with  in  German  collections.  A  good 
specimen  of  the  jugs  made  by  this  factory  for  "Ale" 
and  inscribed  and  dated  as  they  often  are  realises  aboui 
2  guineas.  In  the  Dr.  Jeaffreson  sale  at  Sotheby's  in 
April  of  1904  one  such  jug  dated  17G6  brought  £2  4s. 
A  very  interesting  piece  of  this  ware  came  to  the 
hammer  in  the  Kidd  sale.  It  was  inscribed  and  dated 


Fig.   31.— Quaint   Bear  Jug   in   Nottingham  Pottery. 

17G2;  while  the  decoration  was  in  relief,  and  consisted 
of  roses  and  thistles.  Though  but  7£in.  high,  it 
brought  12  guineas. 

The  Nottingham  potworks  were  discontinued  towards 
the  close  of  the  18th  century,  and  few  specimens  re- 
main to  testify  to  their  existence. 

The  clay  for  the  Nottingham  stone  pottery  was  partly 
obtained  from  the  East  Moor,  Derbyshire,  which  ex- 
plains the  similarity  between  the  ware  and  that  made 
in  the  latter  county. 
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PALMER    AND    NEALE. 
Flourished  from   1760   to   1788. 

Palmer  and  Neale,  of  Hartley,  in  combination  with 
Voyez,  a  clever  modeller,  who  had  quarrelled  with 
Wedgwood,  pirated  all  Wedgwood's  improvements, 
especially  in  basalt  and  porphyry  ware.  They  took  in 
every  workman  discharged  from  Etruria,  and  even 
copied  the  mark,  "  Wedgwood  and  Bentley."  Palmer's 
wife  used  to  go  to  Wedgwood's  showrooms  in  London, 
and  buy  every  new  model  brought  out.  Specimens  of 
their  manufacture  bear  different  marks,  all  impressed. 
Fig.  32  represents  a  fine  specimen  of  Neale's  ware — 
an  oviform  vase,  18in.  high,  green  glazed  with  gilt  re- 
lief medallions,  funeral  wreaths,  and  two  gilt  busts 
forming  handles. 

Palmer  was  the  first  to  commence  business,  but 
was  later  joined  by  Neale.  Palmer  employed  a  mark 
on  the  lines  of  the  famous  Wedgwood  and  Bentley 
firm — H.  Palmer  and  the  town  (Hanley)  within  a 
circle.  Neale  had  a  similar  mark;  while  "  Neale 
and  Co.,"  in  both  Roman  and  Italic  capitals,  was 
another  mark.  Excellent  examples  of  the  skill  of  Neale 
and  Co.  in  producing  the  jasper  ware  associated  with 
Wedgwood  may  be  seen  in  the  Hanley  Museum. 

Neale  worked  alone  from  1776 — 8.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  joined  by  Robert  Wilson,  and  the 
name  of  the  firm  from  then  until  1788  was  Neale  and 
Co.  This  name  appears  on  some  vases  in  blue  and 
white,  similar  to  Wedgwood's  jasper  ware,  and  also  on 
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the  important  green  vase  referred  to  above  as  decorated 
with  gilded  female  heads,  and  which  was  formerly  in 
the  Jermyn  Street  Collection.  It  is  believed  that 
this  firm  made  some  of  the  old  Toby  Philpot 


Fig.   32.—  An  interesting   Oviform  Vase   made  in   Neale's   Ware. 

(Fillpot)  jugs,  though  we  do  not  know  of  any 
marked  specimen;  they  also  made  figures,  a 
set  of  the  "  Seasons,"  in  colours  and  gold,  in 
the  Schreiber  Collection,  having  the  stamp  of 
Neale  and  Co.  After  the  death  of  Neale  these  works 
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Marks   used  by  Palmer  and  Neale,  and  taken  from   pieces  in  the  British 
Museum   Collection. 


were  continued  by  Wilson,  who  improved  the  clay  by 
the  addition  of  chalk,  making  a  very  fine  paste  of  a 
creamy  shade  with  a  smooth  surface  like  glaze. 
Amongst  other  really  excellent  works  bearing  his 
name  is  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Portland  vase,  in  white 
on  a  grey  or  drab-coloured  body,  the  figures  beautifully 
executed,  and  the  shape  true  to  the  original,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  handles  are  twisted  like  rope. 
A  specimen  of  this  vase  was  sold  at  Puttick's, 
February  12,  1904,  one  handle  repaired,  marked  on 
bottom  "  Wilson  "  ;  it  only  realised  10s.  After  Robert 
Wilson's  death  the  works  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother  David,  who  soon  after  took  his  sons  into  part- 
nership, the  firm  being  D.  Wilson  and  Sons.  The 
Wilsons  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  pink  lustre 
in  imitation  of  that  made  by  Wedgwood,  and  also  for 
quantities  of  silver  lustre,  this,  in  some  few  instances 
that  we  have  seen,  bearing  the  name  of  "  Wilson."  In 
1820  the  business  was  taken  by  Philips  and  Bagster, 
and  eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  E/idgway,  this  branch  of  their  works  going  by 
the  name  of  W.  Eidgway,  Son  and  Co. 
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PLACE. 

Flourished,  from~J665    to"  1728. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  produce  pottery  in  Yorkshire 
is  ascribed  to  Francis  Place,  at  the  Manor  House  at 
York.  Place,  between  1665  and  1728,  devoted  his 
leisure  to  experimental  pursuits,  and  discovered  a  clay 
well  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  ware.  Ralph 
Thoresby  (1714)  states,  in  his  "  Ducatus  Leodiensis," 
that  he  had  one  of  Place's  delicate  "  fine  mugs," 


Fig.  33.— "Marbled"  Coffec-Cup   in  Place's  Ware. 

"equal  to  true  China  ware,"  in  his  museum;  and 
Horace  Walpole  says,  "  I  have  a  coffee-cup  of  his  ware, 
it  is  of  grey  earth,  with  streaks  of  black  and  not 
superior  to  common  earthenware."  This  agate-ware 
like  cup  (Fig.  33)  was  sold  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  for 
years  was  included  in  the  collection  at  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology.  It  bore  an  old  paste-board  label 
attached  to  the  handle  and  was  inscribed,  probably  in 
Walpole's  handwriting,  "  Mr.  Francis  Place's  china." 
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The  name  "  china  "  must  not  be  taken  seriously,  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  employed  alike  by  Place  and 
Dwight,  both  of  whom  made  stoneware,  and  both  of 
whom  produced,  as  did  Astbury  at  a  later  period,  a 
kind  of  variegated  ware  by  means  of  a  "combing  "  pro- 
cess. 

Clifton   is   said,   by   Ralph  Thoresby,   to    have    im- 
proved upon  the  ware  made  by  Place. 


PUZZLE    JUGS. 

Practically  from  the  earliest  times  at  which  the 
potter's  art  was  practised  in  this  country  puzzle  jugs 
have  been  produced,  and  apparently  no  factory  con- 
sidered the  manufacture  of  such  beneath  its  notice. 
There  was  evidently  a  big  demand  for  such  ware,  but 
not  as  many  pieces  as  one  would  imagine  from  their 
durability  and  strength  would  be  the  case,  have  sur- 
vived. Still,  in  remote  districts  one  occasionally  comes 
across  a  specimen  of  the  old  puzzle  jugs  that  have  with- 
stood the  rough  usage  to  which  they  had  been  subject 
at  the  hands  of  convivial  spirits  maybe  more  than  two 
centuries  ago.  In  the  olden  days  it  was  customary 
for  the  publican  to  cater  for  his  customers  by  pro- 
viding puzzle  jugs,  yards  of  beer,  &c.,  so  that  they 
might  try  their  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  articles 
containing  the  liquor.  Times  have  since  changed 
considerably  as  regards  the  way  in  which  countrymen 
take  their  pleasures. 

Puzzle  jugs  vary  somewhat  in  form,  but  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  are  made  is  practically  identical 
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in  all.  The  jugs  are  made  to  look  more  difficult  of 
manipulation  than  they  really  are,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  spouts — sometimes  as  many  as  eight — that 
they  contain. 

Amongst  the  early  puzzle  jugs  the  most  interesting 
are  those  of  Liverpool  delft,  Lambeth  delft,  Fulham 
stoneware,  Brampton  (Fig.  11),  Caughley,  and  Salis- 
bury. Some  of  the  Leeds  puzzle  jugs  in  particular  are 
worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  their  ornate  character, 
shape  (flat),  and  the  beautiful  model  on  which  they 
were  made.  In  connection  with  Salisbury  there  is  one 
marked  WZ,  dated  1603,  and  inscribed  as  follows : 

When  this  you  see  remember  me. 

Yet  another  interesting  production  is  the  specimen  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  Wedgwood.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  M.  L.  Solon,  the  potter-artist,  is  a  very  fine 
example  in  green  glaze,  dated  1591  (Fig.  2),  the 
figures  being  in  relief.  An  elegant  17th  century  speci- 
men, in  slip  ware,  having  twisted  handles,  the  top 
being  surmounted  by  a  bird,  is  in  the  British  Museum 
collection.  Especially  interesting  are  the  slip-decorated 
puzzle  jugs  in  what  is  known  as  scratched  ware 
(sgraffito).  The  effect  is  as  the  popular  and  scientific 
names  suggest  produced  by  scratching,  the  light  clay 
being  scratched  through  so  as  to  expose  the  dark 
ground.  This  method  of  decoration  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  method  of  painting  in  which  a  white 
overlaid  surface  was  scratched  through  to  form  a  de- 
sign from  the  dark  ground  beneath.  Another  fine 
puzzle  jug  in  the  British  Museum  collection  is  the 
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Lambeth  delft  specimen,  that  may  be  truly  described 
as  ornate. 

Of  present-day  firms  making  them  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  slip-ware  puzzle  jugs,  associated  with 
a  factory  at  Swill  Hill,  near  Bradford.  Then  there  is 
the  Royal  Devon  Pottery,  at  Exeter,  where  Messrs. 
Hart  and  Moist  make  a  jug  that  carries  the  following 
lines : 

Within  this  jug  there  is  good  liquor, 
'  Tis  fit  for  parson  or  for  vicar ; 
But  how  to  drink  and  not  to  spill 
Will  try  the  utmost  of  your  skill. 

Another  Devonshire  firm  identified  with  present-day 
specimens  is  that  of  Messrs.  Brannum  and  Co.,  Barum 
Potteries,  Barnstaple. 

Further  information  concerning  the  old-time  puzzle 
jugs  will  be  found  under  the  different  factories  above 
named.  For  the  old  specimens  from  30s.  to  3  guineas 
or  more,  according  to  rarity,  is  a  fair  price  to  give. 

An  interesting  example  that  was  disposed  of  at 
Sotheby's  for  3  guineas,  bore  the  following  inscription : 

Here,  gentlemen,  come  try  your  skill  ; 
I'll  hold  a  wager,  if  you  will, 
That  you  don't  drink  this  liquor  all, 
Without  you  spill  or  let  some  fall. 


REPTON. 

A  slip  pottery  is  said  to  have  existed  at  Eepton  in 
Derbyshire,  and  fragments  of  pottery  were  found  while 
preparing  a  cricket  field  for  the  school. 
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RIDGWAYS. 

Founded    in   1802   and   carried    on    by   successive    generations   of 
the    same   family   till   the   middle   of  the    I9th   century. 

Of  the  many  potters  that  have  become  famous  in  the 
annals  of  Staffordshire,  none  are  worthier  of  a  place 
than  the  Ridgway  s,  alike  on  account  of  the  energy  and 
perseverance  they  displayed,  and  the  excellent  work 
they  turned  out  at  Cauldoii  Place  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century.  The  founder  of  the  firm 
styled  Ridgway  and  Sons  was  Mr.  Job  Ridgway,  an 
apprentice  of  Wedgwood.  He  built  the  Cauldon 
Place  Works  in  1802,  and  they  were  successfully  carried 
on  by  him  and  his  two  sons,  John  and  William,  under 
the  style  above  referred  to.  The  father  died  in  1814, 
and  soon  after  that  the  elder  brother,  John,  carried  on 
the  business  with  the  aid  of  partners,  it  being  then 
known  as  John  Ridgway  and  Co. 

William  Ridgway,  the  younger  son,  took  over  the 
Bell  Bank  Works,  and  in  time  he  absorbed  therewith 
no  less  than  a  dozen  other  firms,  including  G.  and  T. 
Taylor,  Elijah  Mayer,  Palmer  and  Wilson,  Toft  and 
May,  and  Hicks,  Meigh,  and  Johnson,  the  last  eventu- 
ally becoming  W.  Ridgway,  Morley,  Wear,  and  Co. 

We  believe  that  amongst  other  things,  John  Ridgway 
was  the  maker  of  most  of  the  pictorial  paste  pots  whose 
lids  have  lately  proved  attractive  to  a  certain  class  of 
collectors.  Until,  however,  more  information  concern- 
ing them  is  forthcoming,  the  truth  as  to  their  origin 
must  remain  in  abeyance.  At  any  rate,  in  1847  he 
patented  a  process  for  improving  the  ornamentation 
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of  such  boxes  and  similar  wares.  Ridgway's  finest 
production  was  a  cane-coloured  ware  with,  a  translucent 
body  on  the  lines  of  that  made  by  Turner,  of  Lane  End. 
Cauldon  Place  was  famous  for  a  good  class  earthen- 
ware of  a  very  durable  kind,  but  chaste  as  to  design 


Fig.   34.— A  miniature  Wash-hand  Basin  in  Ridgway's  Stone  China, 
prettily  decorated  with  flowers. 


(Fig.  34).  While  Mr.  Ridgway  was  at  its  head,  and 
Queen's  Potter,  the  firm  gained  a  medal  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  ware  in  the  1851  Exhibition.  Four  years 
later  it  was  taken  over  by  Messrs.  T.  C.  Brown- 
Westhead,  Moore,  and  Co.,  and  in  1858  Mr.  Ridgway 
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retired.  Under  its  new  constitution,  the  firm  con- 
tinued to  make  good  progress,  and  in  the  1862  Exhibi- 
tion they  were  honoured  similarly  to  1851. 

Comparatively  few  marks  were  used  by  the  Ridgways, 
the  more  notable  being  : 
J.  BIDGWAY  (in  a  scroll  over  a  beehive-shaped  mark). 


RIDGWAY  &  SONS. 


J.   RIDGWAY 


Marks   used  by   the  Ridgways. 

During  the  present  firm's  reign  still  more  honours 
have  been  added  to  those  gained  by  the  Ridgways  —  at 
Paris,  Lyons,  Vienna,  Philadelphia,  &c. 

ROCKINGHAM. 
Established   1745   and   closed   1842. 

In  1T45  Edward  Butler  established  a  pottery  at 
Swinton,  near  Rotherham,  on  the  Yorkshire  estate  of 
Charles,  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  used  clays  found 
on  Swinton  Common  for  his  ware.  Prior  to  that  date, 
however,  there  are  records  that  go  to  show  that  pot- 
making  was  practised  there  a  decade  and  a  half 
before.  From  1765  to  1788  the  works  were  carried  on 
by  William  Malpass,  and  afterwards  were  taken  by 
Thomas  Bingley  and  Co.,  who  considerably  enlarged 
them,  and  manufactured  common  earthenware  as 
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well  as  a  faience  in  white,  white  and  blue,  painted 
and  printed.  They  also  made  the  brown  and  chocolate- 
coloured  and  mottled  tea  and  coffee  services,  pitchers, 
figures,  jugs,  &c.,  which  are  known  under  the  specific 
name  of  "Rockingham  ware."  The  teapots,  choco- 
late-coloured in  different  shades,  were  in  great  demand, 
as  extracting  the  full  flavour  of  the  tea ;  and  Mortlock, 
the  china  merchant  in  Oxford  Street,  it  is  said,  sold 
£900  worth  of  them  in  one  season.  The  tea-sets  were 


Fig.  35.— Teapot,   called   "Cadogan,"   in  Brown-glazed  Rockingham 
Earthenware. 

sometimes  richly  ornamented  and  gilt  in  Chinese  and 
floral  designs.  Amateurs  must  not  mistake  modern 
ware  marked  "Wedgwood's  Rockingham"  for  the 
ancient  Rockingham.  A  peculiar  kind  of  teapot  for 
hot  water,  called  "Cadogan,"  filled  from  below,  orna- 
mented with  raised,  and  sometimes  gilt,  flowers  and  in- 
scriptions, was  made  at  the  Rockingham  works 
(Fig.  35),  the  varietal  name  being  a  complimentary 
one  to  the  Marchioness  of  Rockingham,  who  is  stated 
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to  have  had  the  first  one  made.  Teapots  of  the  same 
shape  were  made  by  Turner,  and  stamped  with  his  name. 
A  jug  in  the  shape  of  a  burly  gentleman  in  old- 
fashioned  dress,  taking  snuff  (Fig.  36),  made  in  brown 
ware,  and  later  in  china,  is  likewise  ascribed  to 
Buckingham.  At  any  rate,  the  glaze  found  upon  these 
and  similar  productions  from  this  factory  is  very 
distinctive,  and  at  one  time  it  was  celebrated.  In  the 


Fig.   36.— Toby  Jug  in   Brown-glazed  Rockingham  Earthenware. 

present  day  such  jugs  are  not  very  highly  esteemed, 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  prices  they  realise  at 
auction — 7s.  to  8s. 

Between  1790  and  1800  the  name  of  the  firm  was 
Greens,  Bingley,  and  Co.,  and  in  1807  the  works 
passed  into  the  hands  of  John  and  William  Brameld; 
they  were  succeeded  by  Thomas,  George  Frederick, 
and  John  Wager  Brameld,  who  introduced  many 
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improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental earthenware.  Cream-coloured  ware  and  the 
open  basket-work  ware  so  closely  associated  with  Leeds 
were  produced  during  the  regime  of  the  Bramelds.  In 
1842  the  Bockingham  works  as  such  were  discontinued, 
though  the  painter,  Isaac  Baguley,  utilised  a  small 
portion  of  them  for  decorating  purchased  pieces. 

It  was  not  usual  to  mark  all  the  earliest  ware  of  this 
factory ;  but  there  are  some  pieces  of  even  an  early  date 
that  have  the  word  "  Buckingham  "  in  a  bold  cursive 
hand  cut  in  the  ware.  The  same  word  in  both  capitals 
and  small  capitals  is  also  found,  along  with  that  of 
MOBTLOCK,  BBAMELD,  and  BBAMELD  &  CO. 


SALT. 
In   business   between    1815    and   1820;  and   died    in   1846. 

Ealph  Salt  had  a  small  pottery  in  Hanley,  known  as 
Brook  Street  Works,  about  1820.  Commencing  with 
the  manufacture  of  painted  china  toys,  he,  like  Walton, 
struck  out  in  quite  a  new  line.  In  fact,  the  productions 
of  the  two  potters  have  much  in  common,  at  any  rate 
as  regards  the  figures.  Salt  also  made  a  good  deal  of 
the  copper  and  silver  lustre  that  to-day  is  in  favour  with 
the  collector.  The  name  "  SALT  "  is  often  found  at  the 
back  of  figures  similar  to  those  made  by  Walton. 

In  the  South  Kensington  collection  will  be  found  an 
earthenware  figure  of  a  Shepherdess  (which  was  for- 
merly at  the  Geological  Museum),  painted  in  colours, 
that  bears  his  name  impressed  at  the  back.  The  name, 
too,  was  also  on  two  figures  of  "  Fire  "  and  "  Water  " 
that  were  destroyed  in  the  Alexandra  Palace  fire. 
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SALT-GLAZE. 

With,  the  introduction  of  Salt-Glaze  into  this 
country  quite  a  new  era  was  opened  out  to  the  old 
English  potter.  To  people  previously  accustomed  to 
the  somewhat  coarse  earthenware,  brown  stoneware, 
and  delft  productions,  the  light,  elegant,  and  decora- 
tive Salt-Glaze  must  have  come  as  a  sort  of  revelation. 
In  Germany  a  kind  of  salt-glazing  had  been  in  vogue 
long  before  the  process  was  heard  of  here;  but  of  its 
origin  in  this  country  absolutely  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty.  Everyone  of  course  has  heard  of  the  pretty 
story  associating  the  discovery  of  salt-glazing  in  this 
country  with  Palmer,  of  Bagnall.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  mere  accident  of  the  boiling  over  of  the  salt 
leading  to  such  a  discovery  is  too  good  to  be 
true,  and  no  one  having  even  the  least  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  ever  did  believe 
such  a  wildly  improbable  story.  History,  how- 
ever, seems  to  point  unmistakably  to  the  brothers  Elers, 
or  rather  to  John  Philip  Elers,  as  the  introducer  of  the 
process  into  Staffordshire.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  practical  potters 
of  his  age,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  strike  out  a 
line  for  himself  than  were  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
Some  are  inclined  to  go  a  little  further,  and  say  that 
not  only  were  the  Elers  the  first  makers  of  Salt-Glaze 
here,  but  also  that  they  made  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
lathe-turned  pieces  with  a  dull  grey  or  yellowish  ap- 
pearance. About  1720  the  elder  Astbury  improved  on 
the  composition  and  also  the  colour  of  the  ware;  and 
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some  years  later,  by  the  introduction  of  metal  moulds, 
the  designs  were  considerably  improved.  Between 
1740  and  1760  enamelling  in  colours  was  introduced, 
and  gradually  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection.  Finally 
there  was  what  is  now  regarded  as  a  period  of  decline 
(1760  to  1780),  during  which  the  basket-work  pieces 
were  produced.  The  great  difficulty  about  the 
early  ware  is  that  there  are  no  marks  or  dates 
to  give  any  clue,  and  all  therefore  that  we  can 


Fig.   37.— Vase  with  Shell  Ornament  in  Crouch  Ware. 

do  is  to  deduce  certain  facts  from  circumstances 
that  are  familiar.  Whether  or  not  the  Elers  were 
responsible  for  the  early  pieces  of  Salt-Glaze  it  is  not 
possible  to  say;  but  it  is  possible  to  say  that  between 
the  ware  that  we  know  them  to  have  made  and  the 
early  pieces  of  Salt-Glaze  attributed  to  them  there  is 
an  undoubtedly  close  family  likeness.  On  account  of 
the  fragile  nature  of  Salt-Glaze  ware  comparatively 
little  has  survived,  and  the  bulk  of  that  finding  a 
market  here  is  obtained  from  other  countries,  to  which 

I  2 
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it  had  been  sent  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade.  Tea- 
pots are  perhaps  oftenest  met  with,  and  show  a  variety 
of  form  that  is  surprising. 

Many  varieties  of  salt-glazed  ware  are  distinguished. 
Crouch  ware  (Fig.  37),  made  between  1690  and  1730,  is 
of  a  greenish  colour,  and  is  so  named  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  made  from  a  clay  from  Crouch,  in  Derbyshire. 
Then  there  are  pieces  in  a  buff  and  white  ground,  with 
pipeclay  stamped  ornaments  having  a  close  affinity 
with  Elers  ware;  the  moulded  pieces  with  a  yellowish 
body;  an  agate-ware  like  commingling  of  bodies;  the 
white-bodied  ware  made  in  the  plaster  of  Paris  moulds 
elsewhere  noted,  &c.  Almost  as  varied  were  the  de- 
corations on  the  surface — from  the  slip-blue  to  the  blue 
spotted  embossed,  or  the  peculiar  bands  of  roughish  clay 
found  in  the  bear  jugs,  the  very  distinctive  "  scratched  " 
ornamentation  often  found  on  inscribed  jugs,  &c. 
The  shell  embossments  are  very  characteristic  of 
the  ware  of  this  period.  In  the  earlier  Salt- 
Glaze  productions  terra  cotta  or  metal  moulds 
were  used,  and  the  ornaments  applied;  for  the 
later  plaster  of  Paris  ones  were  used,  and  with  these 
there  is  not  the  same  sharpness  that  characterises  the 
first-made  pieces.  Some  of  the  quaintest  pieces  of 
salt-glazed  ware  are  the  teapots  in  the  form  of  animals, 
from  that  of  a  crouching  camel  to  that  of  a  seated 
squirrel.  The  teapots  in  the  form  of  a  house  are  also 
very  distinctive. 

Ware  manufactured  after  1760  is  nearly  white; 
the  embossed  basket,  shell  and  scroll  decoration,  and 
the  perforated  work  are  tastefully  arranged  and  well 
brought  out  in  relief.  Complete  tea  and  dinner 
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services,  as  well  as  figures,  were  made  in  white  salt- 
glazed  ware,  sometimes  painted  with  flowers,  or  orna- 
mented with  early  transfer  printing  in  red  (Fig.  38). 
Later  it  was  still  further  embellished  by  enamelling. 

No  mark  of  any  particular  potter  on  this  ware  is 
known,  but  Burslem  seems  to  have  been  the 
centre  of  its  manufacture,  and  Ralph  Shaw, 
Astbury,  Twyford,  T.  and  J.  Wedgwood,  R.  and 
J.  Baddeley,  William  Littler,  and  Thomas 
Whieldon  were  the  principal  makers  there.  Salt-Glaze 


Fig.  38.— Circular    Plate  in  Salt-glazed  Stoneware  (diameter  9in.,    printed  in 
red  upon  the  glaze,   from  an  engraving). 

ware  was,  however,  made  in  many  other  places 
besides  Staffordshire — Leeds,  Jackfield,  Swansea,  Liver- 
pool, &c.  Specimens  of  Salt-Glaze  ware,  frequently 
called  by  the  inappropriate  name  of  "  Elizabethan 
Ware/5  have  become  rare  (many  of  them  exhibited  at 
the  Alexandra  Palace  perished  in  the  fire  there  in  1873), 
and  collectors  should  not  lose  any  opportunity  of  pre- 
serving whatever  can  be  found. 

As  giving  an  idea  of  prices  we  may  quote  the  fol- 
lowing:    A  pair  of  candlesticks  of  the  early  period, 
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formed  of  a  buck  and  doe,  each  reclining  beneath  a  tree 
on  which  are  birds  and  flowers,  realised  recently  the 
sum  of  £10  10s. ;  while  a  teapot  belonging  to  the  later 
period  of  coloured  ware,  with  rustic  handle,  fern  pattern 
spout  decorated  in  flowers  and  beautifully  enamelled 
in  colours,  sold  for  £3  18s.  Other  prices  for  teapots 
are  as  follow :  — One  showing  a  house  in  moulded  and 
coloured  pastoral  landscape,  with  birds  and  other 
animals,  £10  5s. ;  another  having  a  pale  lavender  body 
and  floral  decoration,  5  guineas;  and  a  third,  having  a 
cream-coloured  body  embellished  with  coloured  flowers, 
£3  5s.  Figures,  too,  realise  good  prices,  as  evidenced 
by  the  small  one  with  finely-embossed  dress  that  came 
under  the  hammer  in  the  Jeafireson  sale,  and  sold  for 
£3  17s.  6d. 


SPODE. 

Factory   established   1770 ;   continued   till   1827. 

Josiah  Spode  the  elder  was  an  apprentice  of  Thomas 
Whieldon.  He  bought  the  works  of  Turner  and  Banks 
at  Stoke-upon-Trent  about  1770,  and  some  fourteen 
years  later  is  credited  with  having  introduced  the  art  of 
transfer-printing  into  that  district.  He  manufactured 
blue-printed  and  cream-coloured  agate  ware,  red  terra 
cotta,  jasper,  and  stoneware  in  different  colours,  with 
relief  ornamentation.  All  Spode's  ware  is  marked; 
and  only  the  very  best,  i.e.,  all  of  the  elder  Spode's 
make,  in  gold  and  colours,  is  of  much  value.  Black  ware 
marked  is  rare,  as  also  is  jasper  in  any  colour.  Fig. 
39  represents  a  vase  or  pastille-burner  of  old  Spode.  It 
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has  red  body  with  black  ornaments  in  relief.  When 
dinner-services  are  found  some  pieces  of  which  are 
marked  "  Spode,"  others  "  Copeland  and  Garrett,"  &c., 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  none  of  it  is  old  Spode. 
Spode  died  in  1797,  and  was  succeeded  in  business  by 
his  son  Josiah.  Prior  to  that,  however,  he  had  taken 
into  partnership  a  Mr.  Copeland,  who  managed  the 
London  branch  in  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn.  The 
style  of  the  firm  was  then  Spode  and  Copeland.  In 


Fig.  39.— Pastille-burner  in  Spode   Ware. 

1805  he  began  to  make  a  kind  of  opaque  porcelain, 
which,  under  the  name  of  "  ironstone  china,"  had  a 
large  sale  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  France,  where 
it  superseded  the  much  less  durable  faience.  Besides 
being  durable,  it  possessed  a  fine  body,  and  was  very 
decorative.  The  style  of  decoration  was  an  imitation 
of  the  well-known  patterns  of  porcelain,  and  in  no  way 
original,  although  many  specimens  are  extremely  well 
executed. 
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A  further  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  firm  was 
made  when  Mr.  Copeland's  son  was  taken  into  partner- 
ship, the  firm  then  being  known  as  Spode,  Copeland 
and  Son.  This  continued  until  the  elder  Copeland's 
death.  The  second  Josiah  Spode  died  in  1827,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  third  Josiah  Spode,  after 
whose  death,  in  1829,  the  works  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Copeland  and  Garrett.  The  works  are  still  carried 
on  by  the  Copelands. 

Amongst  the  many  marks  ascribed  to  this  firm  may 
be  mentioned  the  name  "  SPODE,"  impressed  or  painted 
in  blue,  purple,  or  red,  or  "  SPODE'S  NEW  FAYENCE," 
"  SPODE'S  IMPERIAL,"  "  SPODE,  FELSPAR  PORCELAIN/' 
"  SPODE,  SON,  -AND  COPELAND,"  "  SPODE  AND  COPELAND," 
"  SPODE,  STONE  CHINA  " ;  then  followed  "  COPELAND  AND 
GARRETT  "  in  a  circle  within  branches,  surmounted  or 
centred  by  a  crown.  Inscriptions  like  "  NEW  BLANCHE," 
"  SAXON  BLUE,"  &c.,  indicate  certain  improvements  in 
paste  or  decoration.  Two  C.'s  interlaced  with  the 
name  Copeland  underneath  constitute  a  later  mark. 
In  the  plain  form  the  mark  looks  uncommonly  like  a 
capital  X,  but  in  the  more  ornamental  form  this  is 
not  noticeable. 

Copelands'  speciality  is  useful  ware,  such  as  dinner 
and  tea  services,  but  amongst  their  finest  productions 
must  be  enumerated  the  Parian  figures  and  busts  such 
as  "Spring,"  "Summer,"  "Lady  Godiva,"  "Young 
England,"  "  Ino  and  Bacchus,"  "  Night,"  and  "  Morn- 
ing," and  many  others. 

A  few  prices  for  Spode  pottery  are  here  quoted  :  — 
Basket   and   cover,    dark  blue   and   gold   ground,    and 
painted  with  bouquets  of  flowers,  £6  2s.  6d;  two  oblong 
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shaped  dishes,  decorated  in  Oriental  style  in  blue,  red, 
and  gold  (sold  at  Leeds),  £3  15s.;  Spode  jugs  (set  of 
three)  similar  in  shape  and  style  to  the  well-known 
octagonal  bodied  jugs  in  Mason's  Ironstone,  £2  5s. ; 
and  a  pair  of  "  Pot  Pourri "  jars,  9in.  high,  decorated 
in  blue  with  flowers,  and  having  covers  and  perforated 
tops,  £4. 


SUNDERLAND. 

See   Newcastle   and    Sundcrland. 

SWANSEA. 
Established  about  1769  ;   discontinued  1870. 

Pot  works  were  established  at  Swansea  about  1769, 
and  were  supervised  by  a  Mr.  Coles,  who  turned  out 
the  ordinary  everyday  kind  of  pottery,  as  well  as  a 
salt-glaze  ware.  The  works  were  much  enlarged  be- 
tween 1780  and  1790  under  George  Haynes  and  his 
partners,  and  the  name  of  the  "  Cambrian  Pottery " 
assumed.  As  in  most  other  factories,  the  staple  pro- 
ducts were,  at  the  outset,  ordinary  earthenware;  but 
gradually  a  better  class  of  goods  was  produced,  includ- 
ing a  cream-coloured  ware.  Transfer-printed  ware 
was  also  a  product  during  Haynes'  ownership,  Eothwell 
being  responsible  for  many  of  the  engravings. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  Haynes  intro- 
duced a  superior  kind  of  ware,  called  "  opaque 
china,"  and  by  some  erroneously  classed  as  porcelain. 
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It  certainly  boasted  a  hard  and  fine  body.  In  1801, 
Lewis  Weston  Dillwyn,  a  botanist  of  note  and  an 
author  of  some  repute  on  natural  history  subjects, 
purchased  the  Swansea  works,  and  employed  W.  W. 
Young,  a  clever  draughtsman  and  enamel-painter,  to 
decorate  the  "  opaque  china  "  with  birds,  butterflies, 
and  shells,  drawn  from  nature.  These  delineations 
from  natural  history  by  Young's  pencil  are  most  beau- 
tifully and  truthfully  executed,  and  specimens  so 
decorated  command  deservedly  high  prices.  Favourite 


Fig.  40.— Semi-circular  Flower  Holder  or  Bough-pot  of  Swansea 
Opaque  China,  painted  in  natural  colours  with  birds,  butterflies, 
and  caterpillars  on  a  vine  spray  by  Young  (from  the  British 
Museum  Collection). 

subjects  were — of  birds :  the  Kestrel,  the  Hen- 
Harrier,  the  Merlin,  and  the  Golden  Eagle;  of  butter- 
flies :  the  Peacock,  Eed  Admiral,  Painted  Lady, 
Speckled  lYood,  the  beautiful  Scottish  variety  of  the 
Brown  Argus  known  as  Artaxerxes,  and  many  others. 
Fig.  40  shows  one  of  the  Swansea  Bough-pots  for  whose 
decoration  Young  was  responsible. 

Young  was  the  chief  artist,  though  not  the  only  one, 
B.    Pardoe    and    E.    Evans    both     being     engaged. 
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Dillwyn's  ownership  of  the  Cambrian  Pottery  was  not 
continuous.  After  keeping  it  for  about  sixteen  years 
it  was  sold  to  Haynes,  Roby,  and  Bevington,  and  by 
them  was  worked  for  soma  seven  years,  when  Dillwyn 
again  purchased  the  concern  and  retained  posses- 
sion until  1850,  his  son  being  in  command  as 
manager. 

The  fine  paste  which  obtained  such  repute  as  "  Swan- 
sea Porcelain  "  was  not  produced  until  1814.  The 
manufacture  of  the  real  porcelain  seems,  however,  not 
to  have  been  long  continued.  It  was  laid  aside  in  1817, 
and  earthenware  made  again  the  staple  article  of 
Dillwyn's  Swansea  pottery.  It  was  then  probably 
that  the  lustred  ware  identified  with  the  pottery 
was  made. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  Mr. 
Dillwyn  attempted  an  innovation  in  the  form  of  a  new 
ware,  having  a  deep  red  body  on  which  was 
printed  in  outline  black  Etruscan  figures,  &c.  With 
the  exception  of  the  "  filling  "  of  the  figures  and  other 
details  employed  the  pieces  were  painted  over,  thus 
throwing  the  more  decorative  portion  into  prominence. 
This  ware  has  for  some  time  been  in  considerable 
demand  by  collectors,  but  it  must  bear  the  stamp 
given  elsewhere.  Though  of  classic  design,  it  did 
not  apparently  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  taste 
of  the  age,  and  was  quickly  discontinued.  Soon 
after  this  Mr.  Dillwyn  severed  his  connection 
with  the  business,  and  in  1850  it  was  carried  on  as 
"  EVANS,  GLASSON,  and  EVANS,"  "  EVANS  AND  Co.," 
and  "  D.  J.  EVANS  AND  Co.,"  finally  closing  in 
18TO. 
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The  Cambrian  Pottery  had  a  large  number  of  marks, 
including  that  name  in  capitals  (in  one  line  and  two 
lines),  and  also  in  a  cursive  copper-plate  style  of 
writing,  the  word  "  Cambrian "  alone  (a  very  rare 
mark),  and  "  GK  H.  &  Co."  in  both  capitals  and  lower 
case.  Sometimes  they  were  painted  in  red,  at  others 
gilt,  and  at  still  others  impressed. 

Ga  ?7i  6  n  cun.     So  ttery 

DILLWYN  &   CO.  G.   H.    &   CO. 


OPAQUE    CHINA, 
SWANSEA. 


HAYNES,   DILLWYN   &   CO. 

CAMBRIAN   POTTERY. 

SWANSEA. 


EVANS   &   GLASSON.  D.   J.   EVANS   &   CO. 

Marks    found  on    Swansea   Pottery, 
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The  marks  immediately  following  are  given  by  Mr. 
Turner  in  his  "  Ceramics  of  Swansea  and  Nantgarw/' 
in  which  practically  everything  that  is  known  about 
the  wares  produced  is  recorded. 


GOOJERAT 


SWANSEA 


WOODBINE 


Some  Marks  given   by  Turner  in  his    "Ceramics  of  Swansea  and 
Nantgarw." 
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There  were  other  potteries  at  Swansea  besides  the 
Cambrian,  and  one,  the  Glamorgan,  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  its  products  somewhat  resemble  those  of  Dillwyn's. 
Quite  recently  we  came  across  a  specimen  of  this  latter 
pottery  in  the  form  of  a  child's  plate  with  a  nursery 
tale  illustrated  thereon.  It  was  an  interesting  if  not  a 
valuable  piece  (2s.  being  its  outside  market  price),  inas- 
much as  it  had  on  the  edge  raised  bunches  of  flowers  in 
exactly  the  same  style  as  those  found  on  some  of  the 
old  "  copper  lustre  "  ware.  The  plate  had  an  impressed 
mark  as  follows : 


An   interesting   Swansea   Mark. 

This  factory  was  established  early  in  the  19th  century 
(about  1814)  through  the  instrumentality  of  George 
Haynes,  and  two  years  later  the  company  responsible 
for  its  conduct  was  constituted  as  above.  In  1839  Mr. 
Dillwyn  purchased  the  concern,  but  after  keeping  it  a 
year  it  was  sold,  and  so  far  as  pot-making  was  con- 
cerned came  to  an  end. 

Later  there  was  also  the  Landore  pot  works,  but  the 
goods  produced  are  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  col- 
lector to  warrant  more  than  passing  notice. 

We  do  not  remember  having  recently  seen  any 
examples  of  earthenware  produced  by  the  Cambrian 
Pottery  sold  at  public  auction.  The  most  sought  after 
are  the  plates  decorated  by  Young,  and  the  black 
Etruscan  ware  stamped  "  Dillwyn's  Etruscan  Ware." 
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TOBY  WARE. 

Under  the  above  generic  name  are  grouped  a  variety 
of  grotesque  jugs,  &c.,  known  popularly  as  Toby 
Tosspot,  Toby  Fillpot,  and  the  like.  To  recognise  any 
one  of  them  calls  for  no  special  knowledge  of  ceramics, 
yet  to  differentiate  between  the  old  and  the  modern 
reproductions  that  flood  the  market  is  not  so  easy  for 
the  young  collector,  who  too  often  decides  rather  by 
superficial  likeness  than  by  glaze,  colour,  and  finish. 
To  look  at  the  average  genuine  product  of  the  Toby 
group,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  little  to  sug- 
gest the  respectable  market  value  that  each  reputable 
and  disreputable  member  possesses.  The  sale-room 
prices  and  the  general  demand  that  there  is  for  un- 
doubted specimens  reflect  the  esteem  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  collector.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
yearly  these  jugs  are  becoming  scarcer,  and  getting 
into  fewer  hands,  and  therefore  it  is  practically  hope- 
less to  expect  to  pick  up  specimens  in  even  remote 
places,  as  long  ere  this  such  have  been  penetrated  by 
those  who  make  the  journeys  into  the  country  with  a 
view  to  purchasing  china,  &c.,  a  regular  business. 
Dealers  of  repute  have  a  few  in  stock,  and  thither  or 
to  the  sale-rooms  those  who  wish  to  collect  any  of  the 
scarcer  pieces  must,  as  a  general  rule,  repair. 

There  are  any  number  of  copies  of  Toby  jugs  faked 
in  various  ways  to  give  age  and  those  signs  of  wear  and 
tear  that  are  almost  inseparable  from  articles  that  at 
one  period  in  their  history  probably  had  a  rather 
"  rough  time."  Such  spurious  wares  are  useless  to  the 
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collector ;  but  that  a  considerable  trade  is  done  in  them 
is  evident  from  the  frequency  that  one  meets  with 
specimens.  Such  wares  are  sold  for  a  few  shillings, 
while  the  genuine  articles  are  worth  pounds — £1  to 
£5  or  more.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  hard  and  fast 
rules  to  discriminate  between  the  genuine  and  the 
spurious  Toby.  There  is,  however,  in  the  latter  almost 
invariably  a  crudeness  about  the  colouring  that  is  not 
found  in  the  genuine  article.  Apparent  age  is  some- 
times given  the  modern  Toby  by  burying  it,  or  by  first 
covering  it  with  some  adhesive  likely  to  collect  the  dust 
or  again  by  rubbing  down  the  sharp  corners  that  in  a 
time-honoured  article  would  be  likely  most  to  show 
this.  A  genuine  piece  should  be  carefully  looked  at, 
and  once  this  is  well  fixed  in  the  mind's  eye  no  mistake 
is  likely  to  be  made. 

Toby  jugs  were  turned  out  by  many  factories,  and 
in  great  variety  of  form  and  colouring.  Nor  was 
their  manufacture  undertaken  simply  by  common  pot- 
ters. On  the  contrary,  there  is  abundant  proof  that 
the  most  eminent  of  the  potters  of  a  bygone  age  may 
be  associated  with  this  grotesque  and  commonplace 
ware.  The  talents  of  such  a  potter  as  Enoch  Wood, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  excellent  busts  of  Wesley, 
Washington,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  were  used  in 
the  direction  of  the  Toby.  Even  the  great  Whieldon 
himself  did  not  disdain  to  give  to  the  world  a  Toby  as 
distinctive  as  it  is  beautiful.  Yoyez,  too,  may  with 
equal  certainty  be  classed  amongst  those  better-class 
potters  who  produced  Toby  jugs;  as  may  Walton  and 
many  a  lesser  light. 

It  is  not  possible  with  certainty  to  say  in  how  many 
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varieties  Toby  may  be  found,  though,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  to  be  at  least  a  score,  varying  as  much  in  form, 
colouring,  and  environment  as  they  did  in  size, 
quality,  and  facial  expression.  Of  colour-varieties 
alone  there  are  a  remarkably  long  number — from  the 
commonplace  Delfts,  sombre  Eockingham  products,  and 
the  sober  creams,  to  the  beautiful  lustres,  the  artistic 
pieces  of  Whieldon,  or  the  exquisite  colours  of 
Yoyez. 

As  a  family,  the  Toby  jugs  are  noteworthy  for  a 
rotundity  of  form,  and  a  coarseness,  joviality,  or 
quaintness  of  facial  expression.  We  have,  too,  the 
sheepishness  unmistakably  stamped  on  "  Simple 
Simon" ;  and  the  very  naturalness  of  manner  that  is  in- 
separable from  the  old  gentleman  in  the  act  of  "  snuff- 
ing." Soldiers  and  Sailors  are  likewise  represented,  the 
latter  being  a  well-known  figure  seated  on  a  chest  in- 
scribed "W"  and  "Dollars,"  "  The  Old  English 
Gentleman  "  refined  of  face,  and  standing  holding  in 
one  hand  a  jug  and  in  the  other  a  glass.  Of  "  Toby  " 
himself,  described  and  illustrated  elsewhere,  there  are 
many  modifications.  "  John  Bull,"  with  one  arm  resting 
on  his  hip  and  the  other  uplifted;  the  "Watchman," 
lantern  in  hand;  the  "  Hearty  Good  Fellow,"  a  jovial- 
faced  standing  figure  with  one  hand  over  his  breast  and 
the  other  holding  a  jug;  the  rather  expressionless 
""  Post-boy,"  and  one  or  two  others  are  differentiated  by 
name;  but  so  great  is  the  family  likeness  that  no  one 
is  likely  to  mistake  any  of  the  branches  from  the  an- 
cestral tree.  The  commonest  of  all  Toby  jugs  is  that 
which  depicts  a  short,  fat-legged  old  man  cheerful  of 
countenance,  seated,  holding  upon  his  knee  a  jug  of 
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nut-brown  ale,  while  by  his  side  is  a  pipe  (Fig.  41). 

The  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  Parson,  Convict,  and 
Toby's  wife  are  less  well  known.  Besides  jugs,  one 
comes  across  teapots,  pepper-casters,  &c.,  but  the  jugs 
are  the  principal  articles  to  captivate  the  collector  of 
this  grotesque  pottery. 


Fig.   41.— Type  of  Common  Toby  Jug. 

In  December,  1903,  a  genuine  Staffordshire  speci- 
men, in  which  Toby  was  clad  in  puce  coat,  green  vest, 
yellow  breeches,  white  stockings,  and  the  jug  had  a 
reddish-brown  handle,  realised  £3.  Another,  in  which 
Toby  was  holding  a  jug  to  his  mouth,  and  marked 
Davenport  with  an  anchor,  brought  but  a  guinea.  The 
Rockingham  Toby,  figured  elsewhere,  in  brown  glazed 
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ware,  is  worth  only  7s.  or  8s.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Whieldon  in  coloured  glazes,  or  a  Yoyez,  would 
probably  realise  as  much  as  £5. 


TOFTS    (THE). 
Thomas,    1660;    Ralph,   1676. 

Under  this  name  were  known  two  old  English  potters, 
Thomas  and  Ralph  Toft,  at  one  time  working  in  Staf- 
fordshire. Their  names  have  been  chiefly  handed 
down  to  posterity  through  the  huge  platters  in  slip 
decorated  ware  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made,  and  of  which  there  are  many  excellent  examples 
scattered  about  the  country  in  private  collections  as 
well  as  in  the  Museums.  Burslem  is  popularly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  town  in  which  Thomas  Toft  and  his 
brother  practised  their  art;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  with  certainty  the  actual  spot.  Toft  dishes, 
apart  from  their  conventional  designs,  whether  of 
figure,  flower,  or  animal,  and  their  orange-and-brown 
slip  put  on  in  trellis-like  fashion,  were  signed  with  the 
name  of  the  potter  at  the  bottom,  as  shown  in  Figs.  5 
and  42.  This  is  very  exceptional  in  the  case  of  the  old 
English  potters,  and  the  Tofts  go  back  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century.  Besides  the  characteristic  Toft 
dishes  these  potters  are  also  supposed  to  have  produced 
the  slip-decorated  cradles  that  were  evidently  fashion- 
able in  the  Potteries.  The  collector  will  doubtless  meet 
with  plenty  of  so-called  Toft  dishes,  but  he  should  not 
accept  as  genuine  pieces  that  do  not  bear  the  names  of 
the  potters;  for,  strange  to  say,  from  very  early  times 
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there  have  been  Continental  imitators  in  both  pottery 
and  china  of  all  the  more  important  pieces  made.  Some 
may  object  to  the  Toft  dishes  on  account  of  their 
crudity,  but  they  undoubtedly  mark  a  period  in  the 
potter's  art.  They  must  have  been  turned  out  in  large 


Fig.  42.— A  Dish  by  the  Old-time  Potter  Thomas  Toft, 
from  M.   L.   Solon's  Collection. 

numbers,  for  they  cannot  even  now  be  regarded  as 
scarce.  Fig.  42  gives  an  excellent  idea,  and  as  it  is 
from  a  photograph  of  an  existent  piece  it  is  the 
more  valuable.  These  coarse  Toft  dishes  are  made 
with  a  thin  coating  of  yellowish  clay.  The  centre  is 
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adorned  with,  a  conventional  animal  (lion,  for  instance), 
figure,  or  flower  in  relief,  made  in  a  series  of  dots,  and 
the  border  consists  of  a  trellis  in  orange-and-brown  slip. 


TURNER    OF    LANE-END. 

Established   1762  ;   factory   closed   1803. 

John  Turner  established  a  pottery  at  Lane-end  (now 
Longton)  in  1762.  The  fine  white  stoneware  mugs  and 
jugs,  with  hunting  scenes  in  relief,  the  ground  some- 
times brown  or  blue  glazed,  are  mostly  of  Turner's 
manufacture,  although  not  always  marked  with  his 
name.  John  Turner  died  in  1786,  and  his  sons,  Wil- 
liam and  John,  took  on  the  business  and  imitated 
Wedgwood's  jasper  and  basalt  ware  more  or  less  success- 
fully. The  blue  jasper  is  of  a  pale  and  soft  purple  or 
green  hue,  and  the  form  and  ornamentation  are  in  many 
cases  hardly  inferior  to  Wedgwood's  work.  In  1800  they 
took  out  a  patent  for  a  new  method  of  manufacturing 
porcelain  and  earthenware.  They  introduced  a 
material  in  their  paste  which  was  known  in  Stafford- 
shire by  the  name  "  Rafferness  Mine  Rock,"  and  pro- 
duced the  so-called  "  Patent  stone  china,"  which 
slightly  differs  from  ironstone  china.  The  factory  was 
closed  in  1803. 

The  only  marks  used  by  the  Turners  are  : 


TURNER.  TURNER'S  PATENT. 

TURNER. 
Marks   used  by  John   Turner  and   his   Sons. 
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VOYEZ. 
Flourished   about   1768. 

This  clever  but  somewhat  unscrupulous  Frenchman 
was  at  one  time  associated  with  Wedgwood  as  a  model- 
ler. Prior  to  that  he  had  served  some  time  as  a  silver- 
smith, and  also  as  a  carver  in  wood  and  marble,  for 


Fig.   43.— Rustic  Jog  by  Voyez,   made  about  1788. 

Adam,  the  architect  whose  work  is  so  familiar  all  over 
London.  Wedgwood  employed  him  to  make  designs 
in  wax  and  clay  for  his  jasper  ware,  and  he  appears 
to  have  given  great  satisfaction.  He  also  worked  for 
Palmer,  of  Hanley,  and  others;  but  eventually  he  set 
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up  for  himself,  issuing  a  catalogue  of  his  works  which 
were  on  sale  at  his  house  in  Cobridge. 

The  small  Staffordshire  figures  representing  a  group 
of  sheep  round  a  tree-stump  on  which  are  birds'  nests, 
are  attributed  to  Voyez.  There  is  also  a  jug  by  him 
made  to  represent  a  tree-trunk,  around  which  are 
several  rustic  figures  in  relief  (Fig.  43).  The  name 
J.  Yoyez  is  inscribed  on  the  trunk,  but  frequently 
escapes  the  attention  of  the  casual  observer.  This  jug 
is  worth  about  5  guineas,  though  it  is  not  by  any 
means  a  fine  specimen  of  his  handiwork.  Still  more 
highly  prized  is  the  jug  with  figures  of  Bacchus  and 
Pan  in  relief,  and  having  a  dolphin  as  a  spout,  and  a 
grotesque  animal  for  a  handle.  This  realises  three 
times  the  price  of  the  rustic  jug.  Other  pieces  are 
sometimes  signed  simply  Yoyez;  but  oftener  the  initial 
accompanies  the  name,  thus : 

j.  VOYEZ        J.  VOYEZ 

Two   of  Voyez's  Signatures. 

Yoyez  designed  a  beautiful  vase  for  Palmer,  of  Han- 
ley,  with  a  figure  of  "  Prometheus  bound  and  lying  on 
a  rock  "  on  each  side.  The  handles  are  formed  of  the 
busts  of  nude  female  figures.  It  is  signed  and  dated 
"  J.  Yoyez,  1769,"  and  bears  Palmer's  stamp  on  the 
base.  The  vase,  however,  was  a  failure.  Palmer  not 
being  able  to  find  the  right  mixture  for  this  jasper,  the 
arms  of  the  figures  on  the  handles  fell  off  in  the  baking. 
Yoyez  also  made  Toby  jugs  that  in  the  present  day 
would  fetch  as  much  as  5  guineas. 
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As  suggested  above,  Voyez  was  associated  with  some 
most  discreditable  business.  One  of  the  most  flagrant 
cases  of  fraud  was  the  making,  by  Palmer  and  Neale, 
of  some  first-rate  imitations  of  Wedgwood  and  Bentley's 
productions,  stamping  their  name  upon  them,  and 
selling  them  as  genuine. 


WALTON. 

Factory   founded    in    1806    and    carried   on   till    about    1839. 

Of  the  many  makers  of  Staffordshire  figures  there  are 
some  few  that  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  singled  out. 
John  Walton,  of  Burslem,  is  one.  Beginning  in  a 
very  humble  way  by  catering  for  the  needs  of  children, 
this  potter  soon  commenced  to  make  something  more 
important  than  marbles.  Especially  noteworthy  were 
his  figures,  though  they  were  coarse  in  quality,  and 
somewhat  crudely  modelled.  He  inscribed  the  "  sub- 
ject "  at  the  base  of  each — Gardener,  Falstaff,  Shep- 
herd and  Shepherdess,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  &c. ;  also 
"  Lions  "  and  "  Tigers." 

A  huntsman  with  a  dog  is  another  well-known  Wal- 
ton figure.  It  realises  about  25s.,  a  sum  that  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  value  of  the  Walton  LamB,  while 
the  Archeress  would  realise  15s. 

The  Walton  models  form  one  of  the  most  popular 
varieties  of  Staffordshire  figures,  and  are  esteemed  by 
collectors.  A  feature  of  some  is  a  tree  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  figure — a  tree  which,  if  truth  must  be  told, 
is  unlike  anything  in  Nature,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
effective  and  decorative.  It  resembles  a  few  star- 
shaped  bunches  of  fern-leaves  growing  thickly  upon  a 
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branch,  each  bunch  being  mathematically  arranged, 
and  having  a  pink  or  blue  flower  superimposed  at  its 
centre.  These  tree-backgrounds  were  suggested  to  the 
Staffordshire  potter  by  the  success  of  the  old  Bow  and 


Fig.   44.— The   Walton   Sheep  and   Lamb,   with   caterpillar-like 
decoration  at   bottom. 


Chelsea  porcelain  figures,  many  of  these  latter  having 
a  large  tree  or  screen  of  flowers  in  a  similar  position. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  a  piece  of  Walton  ware  with  a 
perfect  tree,  and  most  collectors  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  chipped  specimen.  If  there  are  two  or  three 
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green  stars  left,  it  is  well  to  be  content.  The  clay  of 
which  they  are  composed  is  extremely  brittle,  and  the 
slightest  tap  is  liable  to  shatter  a  leaf. 

Fig.  44  represents  what  is  probably  the  potter's  most 
famous  creation,  the  well-known  Walton  Lamb.  This 
is  a  graceful  piece,  artistic  in  design,  and  pleasing  in 


Fig.  45.— Typical  Walton  Figure  of  a  Girl. 

colour.  The  green  of  the  base  is  soft  and  shaded,  and  the 
animal  is  vigorous  and  well-modelled.  The  lamb 
lying  under  a  ledge  in  the  rock,  is  a  distinct  ornament 
to  the  figure.  The  caterpillar-like  decoration  in  blue 
at  the  foot  of  the  figure,  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
many  Walton  pieces. 

The   popularity   of   these   lambs   from   the   Burslem 
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pottery  naturally  encouraged  many  imitations,  which 
are  usually  excellent  in  their  way,  but  lack  something 
of  the  grace  of  the  original. 

The  young  lady  in  Fig.  45  is  probably  awaiting  her 
swain  at  the  trysting-place,  and  has  gathered  for  him 
a  flower,  which  may  pass  muster  as  an  overgrown  for- 
get-me-not. The  water  of  the  fountain  gushes  from 
the  mouth  of  a  faun  in  a  measured  stream,  but  the  girl 
is  in  no  hurry  to  fill  her  can;  her  flower-garden  may 
wait.  Indeed,  her  elaborate  costume  suggests  that  the 
watering-can  is  a  mere  pretence;  she  is  bent,  not  on 
horticulture,  but  on  conquest.  Walton  also  made  Toby 
jugs,  which  were  marked. 


Scroll-like  Mark   used  by  Walton. 

The  Walton  mark,  which  will  be  found  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  back  of  these  figures,  is  as  here  given. 

WEDGWOOD. 

Established    at    Stoke-on-Trent,  1752  ;    died    1793. 

Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  Wedgwood,  was  born  at  Burslem,  1730.  He 
was  descended  from  a  family  of  Staffordshire  potters, 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  His  early  education  was  a  very  plain 
one;  and  soon  after  his  father's  death  (1739)  he  was 
removed  from  school  and  employed  as  a  thrower  under 
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his  brother  Thomas,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  (1744) 
apprenticed  for  five  years.  Even  during  his  apprentice- 
ship, he  made  his  mark  by  improving  the  moulding 
and  glazing  of  his  brother's  wares,  and  succeeded,  by 


Fig.   46.— Initialled  Tea-Caddy   in   Cauliflower  Ware. 

repeated  trials,  in  varying  the  Agate  ware  into  an 
excellent  imitation  of  porphyry.  In  1752  he  left  his 
brother's  employ,  and  went  to  Stoke-upon-Trent,  where 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  John  Harrison,  of  Clifi 
Bank  Pottery,  but  soon  separated  to  associate  himself 
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with.  Thos.  Whieldon,  of  Fenton  Low,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  potters  of  his  day.  Tortoiseshell,  Agate,  Melon, 
and  Cauliflower  ware  were  likewise  improved,  and  the 
few  remaining  specimens,  as  plates,  dishes,  jugs,  tea- 
pots with  crab-hook  handles,  imitation  agate  knife- 
hafts  and  snuff-boxes,  are  of  great  beauty  as  to  colour, 
glaze,  shade,  and  ornamentation.  Although  not  bear- 
ing any  mark  or  name,  they  may  be  easily  identified 
by  their  superior  workmanship,  which  no  imitator  ever 
attained.  Mr.  Richard  Wilstm,  of  Armley,  Leeds, 
possesses  an  initialled  piece  of  Cauliflower  ware  in  the 
form  of  a  tea-caddy  (Fig.  46).  The  initials  "3.  W." 
probably  stand  for  Josiah  Wedgwood. 

The  partnership  with  Whieldon  expired  in  1759,  and 
Josiah  Wedgwood  returned  to  Burslem  to  commence 
business  on  his  own  account  at  the  Churchyard  and  Ivy 
House  works.  He  continued  there  to  make  the  Tortoise- 
shell  and  Melon  plates,  knife-hafts,  snuff-boxes,  candle- 
sticks, and  other  small  articles,  adding  to  his  stock 
vases  and  tiles  for  fireplaces  in  white  stoneware.  The 
last-named  were  ornamented  with  natural  history  sub- 
jects, such,  as  storks  fishing,  in  relief  work  and  coloured 
clay.  These  tiles  may  be  considered  as  the  earliest 
attempts  in  the  artistic  relief  work  that  afterwards 
made  Josiah  Wedgwood  so  famous.  At  the  same 
time  he  set  to  work  to  improve  the  ordinary  cream- 
coloured  earthenware,  hitherto  very  inferior  in  body 
and  glaze.  A  superior  household  ware  of  this  kind  was 
much  wanted  for  the  upper  and  wealthy  middle  classes, 
and  after  many  experiments  Wedgwood  succeeded,  be- 
tween 1761  and  1765,  in  producing  his  celebrated  Cream 
or  Queen's  ware. 
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The  faience,  so-called,  was  remarkable  for  its  fine 
colour,  lightness  of  body,  brilliant  glaze,  finished 
shape,  and  tasteful  ornamentation  with  shell,  seaweed, 
and  leafage  pattern  (Fig.  47).  Another  feature  found 
in  some  of  the  Queen's  ware  is  the  transfer  printing, 
This,  however,  was  not  done  by  Wedgwood,  but  by 
Sadler  and  Green,  of  Liverpool.  This  ware  secured  to 
Wedgwood  the  patronage  of  Queen  Charlotte  (1765), 
and  became  exceedingly  popular  for  dinner  and  tea 


Fig.  47.-Shell   and  Seaweed  Dish  in   Queen's  Ware. 

services  amongst  the  upper  and  middle  classes.    He  was 
also  made  Queen's  potter. 

At  the  same  time  Wedgwood  improved  the  black  and 
red  bodies  introduced  into  Staffordshire  by  the  brothers 
Elers,  and  used  them  for  ornamental  as  well  as  for 
useful  articles,  tea-sets,  candlesticks,  inkstands,  &c. 
The  white  biscuit  and  marbled  ware — the  latter  in 
imitation  of  natural  marble,  agate,  porphyry,  and  even 
lapis  lazuli — underwent  similar  changes  for  the  better  : 
the  plain  basalt  and  Peppel  vases,  decorated  with 
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festoons,   satyrs'  heads,  and  snake  handles,  belong  to 
this  period  (1T65  and  onward). 

In  1766  or  1768  Josiah  Wedgwood  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Thomas  Bentley,  a  Liverpool  merchant, 
whose  knowledge  of  antique  art  and  highly-educated 
taste  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  artistic  relief  work 
on  vases,  plaques,  cameos,  and  medallions.  Bentley 
opened  a  warehouse  for  the  sale  of  Wedgwood's  orna- 
mental goods  in  London,  and  succeeded  in  securing  for 
Etruria,  as  the  works  near  Burslem  were  now  called, 
the  cleverest  modellers  of  the  time ;  amongst  them  : 

ANGELINI.  HACKWOOD.  STEPHAN  (P.). 

BACON.  HOSKINS  (J.).  STUBBS. 

DALMAZZONI.  LANDRE  (MARY).  TEBO. 

DEVERI.  MANGIAROTTI.  VERB  (JOHN  DE). 

FLAXMAN  (J.).  MANYONI.  VOYEZ. 

FRATODDI.  PACETTI.  WEBBER. 

GRANT.  PARKER  (R.). 

Between  1768  and  1773  the  black  Etrurian  vases, 
painted  in  encaustic  colours,  vases  and  statuettes  in 
bronze-antique,  cleverly  modelled  tritons,  sphinxes, 
griffons,  chimerae,  tripods,  altars,  intaglios,  and  seals 
were  the  chief  productions  in  basalts  and  terra  cotta, 
and  the  enamelling  business  of  Queen's  ware  was 
carried  on  under  Bentley's  special  supervision. 

In  1772  printing  under  the  glaze  for  Queen's  ware 
was  introduced,  and  in  1773  terra  cotta  in  a  variety  of 
colours  was  used  for  relief  work.  The  same  year  saw 
the  celebrated  Russian  service  finished.  It  was 
executed  for  the  Empress  Catherine  in  cream  ware  of  a 
delicate  saffron  tint,  decorated  with  views  of  English 
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noblemen's   seats   in   purple   cameo,    bordered   with   a 
gadroon  pattern  in  Indian  ink,  and  round  the  edge  a 


Fig.   48.— Homeric  Vase  in   Blue  and  White  Jasper  (from  the 
Nottingham   Castle  Collection). 

running  wreath  of  mauve  flowers  and  green  leaves.  The 
service  contained  932  pieces,  all  marked  with  a  frog  in 
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green,  and  the  price  which  the  Empress  ultimately  paid 
for  it  was  £3000 — not  a  pecuniary  success,  but  a  splen- 
did European  advertisement. 

In  1775  Wedgwood  placed  upon  the  market  the 
beautiful  material  known  as  jasper  ware  (Fig.  48), 
certainly  one  of  his  greatest  achievements.  By  the 
use  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  baryta  (heavy  spar) 
in  combination  with  flint  and  potter's  clay,  he  obtained 
a  dense  compact  paste  of  great  plasticity,  sufficiently 
hard  to  receive  a  good  polish  after  having  been  fired, 
and  capable — the  principal  and  most  valuable  charac- 
teristic— of  being  variously,  delicately,  and  uniformly 
tinted  by  certain  metallic  oxides.  Blue  in  different 
shades,  sage-green,  pink,  yellow,  and  black  were  the 
favourite  colours  for  grounds,  the  relief  work  being 
generally  executed  in  white.  Sometimes  black,  bronze, 
chocolate-coloured,  or  lilac  ornaments  were  put  on 
terra  cotta  grounds — in  fact,  the  combinations  of 
colours  in  stone,  terra  cotta,  and  jasper  ware  were 
endless — almost  as  endless  as  the  articles  for  which 
jasper  body  was  used. 

To  bring  the  jasper  ware  to  perfection  Wedgwood 
never  tired  in  his  experiments ;  but  it  took  several  years 
to  overcome  all  the  difficulties.  The  earliest  bas-reliefs 
were  formed,  both  ground  and  ornaments,  in  one 
mould;  but  this  method,  producing  fire  cracks  and  in- 
distinctness of  outline,  was  soon  discarded  for  separate 
modelling  and  firing,  ground  and  raised  work  being 
afterwards  cemented  together.  Plaques  of  large  dimen- 
sions— 36in.  by  24in. — could  not  be  satisfactorily  pro- 
duced before  1779;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  consider  the 
ornamental  Wedgwood  ware  made  during  Bentley's 
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lifetime,  and  marked  with  the  joint  names  of  the  part- 
ners, as  the  most  highly  finished. 

The  period  of  artistic  perfection  commences  after 
Bentley's  death,  which  took  place  in  1780.  Up  to  1783 
the  grounds  of  ornamental  ware  were  coloured  in  the 
body,  and  a  jasper  wash  was  employed  only  for  cameos ; 
but  after  1783  Wedgwood  introduced  white  jasper 
coated  with  a  coloured  jasper  dip,  and  produced  from 
this  date  till  he  retired  (1793)  those  perfect  works  of  art 
which  leave  nothing  to  desire  in  regard  to  form,  colour, 
decoration,  and  general  effect.  The  immortal  bas-reliefs 
modelled  by  Flaxman — Apollo  and  the  Muses,  the 
Dancing  Hours,  Apotheosis  of  Homer  and  Yirgil, 
Chessmen,  Cupids  and  Children — now  frequently  ap- 
pear on  beautiful  vases,  in  large  tablets,  and  delicate 
cameos;  and  new  subjects,  executed  by  the  modellers 
mentioned  above,  are  introduced. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  triumph  associated  with 
Wedgwood  was  the  reproduction  of  the  famous  Port- 
land Yase,  unearthed  early  in  the  17th  century 
by  some  Italian  labourers  at  Monte  del  Grano,  a  few 
miles  from  B/ome.  When  discovered  the  vase  was  en- 
closed in  an  ornate  sarcophagus,  and  contained  the 
ashes  of  Alexander  Severus  and  his  mother,  Julia 
Mammsea.  After  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Bar- 
berini  family,  by  whom  it  was  much  admired  and  re- 
tained for  more  than  a  century,  the  vase  became  the 
property,  at  the  dispersal  of  that  collection,  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  at  that  time  British  Ambassador  at 
Naples.  From  him  it  was  purchased  for  £1800  by  the 
Duchess  of  Portland,  and  at  the  sale  of  her  museum  in 
1786  it  was  purchased  for  some  £1100  by  the  Duke  of 
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Portland,  who  lent  it  to  Wedgwood  in  order  to  make 
bis  copy. 

Naturally  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  composition,  and  some  most 
ingenious  theories  have  been  forthcoming  with  respect 
thereto.  In  a  booklet  issued  by  the  Wedgwood  firm  the 
following  may  be  found :  A  lady  of  exalted  birth  was 
said  to  be  in  a  very  dangerous  state.  Her  disorder  was 
ascribed  by  Galen,  the  favourite  physician  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  to  love,  the  object  of  her 
affection  being  one  Pylades,  a  rope-dancer.  The 
desponding  female  in  the  first  compartment,  with  the 
inverted  torch,  is  presumed  to  represent  either  Lucilla 
or  Fadilla,  daughters  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the 
Princess  Faustina.  The  feeble  flame  of  the  torch  is 
expressive  of  a  declining  state  of  health,  confirmed  by 
a  languor  of  countenance  and  the  resting  position  of  the 
arms.  Moreover,  all  the  characters  are  cross-legged — 
an  attitude  always  associated  with  grief.  -The  male  and 
female  characters  on  the  right  and  left  represent  sym- 
pathising relatives,  and  are  thought  to  depict  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  his  wife.  On  the  right  is  a  column 
emblematic  of  Fortune,  Power,  and  Dominion.  The 
female  holds  the  hasta  pura,  or  pointless  spear,  as  a 
symbol  of  her  dignity.  The  brecii,  or  architectural 
ruins,  on  which  they  are  seated,  denote  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  health  of  the  body.  The  second  com- 
partment of  the  vase  represents  the  lady  as  being 
rapidly  restored  by  the  approach  of  the  object  of  her 
affection,  allegorised  by  the  Hygeian  Serpent,  emble- 
matic of  Healing.  Pylades  advances  timidly  from  the 
Grecian  portico.  Encouraged  by  the  lady,  who  takes 
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him  by  the  hand,  he  anxiously  looks  to  Galen  for 
advice,  while  Cupid  soars  above  with  the  flaming  torch 
of  Hymen.  The  trees  underneath  are  introduced  merely 
for  separating  the  sculpture.  The  heads  underneath 
the  handles  are  allegorical  of  ^Esculapius,  Hippocrates, 
and  Galen.  The  character  at  the  under-part  of  the 
vase  is  figurative  of  the  Divinity  who  presided  over  the 


Fig.  49.— Tablet   in   Black   Basalts  from   the  De   La   Rue   Collection. 

fate  of  Rome.      The  original  vase  is  9fin.   high  and 
7 Jin.  in  diameter,  and  two-handled  (see  Plate). 

The  material  from  which  the  vase  was  made  has  also 
been  the  subject  of  much  comment.  It,  however,  has 
been  proved  to  be  dark  blue  glass  with  a  coating  of 
white  glass,  which  was  cut  away,  and  appears  only  in 
the  form  of  the  bas-reliefs. 
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In  1786  Josiah  Wedgwood  borrowed  the  Portland 
vase  to  copy.  So  herculean  was  the  task  that  he  set 
himself  that  four  years  were  absorbed  in  the  work  of 
perfecting  a  copy,  his  chief  difficulty  lying  in  produc- 
ing a  suitable  body.  Fifty  were  made  and  numbered, 
and  these  were  subscribed  for  at  50  guineas.  From 


Fig.  50.— Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche— Cameo  in  Blue  and  White  Jasper — 
from  the  Mayer  Collection. 

time  to  time  these  copies  find  their  way  on  to  the 
market,  when  the  price  realised  varies  from  three  to 
eight  times  that  paid  for  the  original.  Compared  with 
later  productions,  the  fifty  copies  show  the  figures  very 
sharply  defined.  These  famous  copies  had  a  dead  black 
ground,  and  stood  about  lOin.  high.  Some  two  years 
ago  a  very  fine  and  early  specimen  realised  £399. 
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About  the  first  decade  of  the  last  century  the  original 
vase  was  placed  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was  neces- 
sarily a  centre  of  attraction.  In  February,  1845,  how- 
ever, the  great  work  was  smashed  with  a  stone  by  a 
man  named  William  Lloyd.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
patience  and  skill  shown  by  Mr.  Doubleday,  it  was 


Fig.  51.- Vase  in  Black  and  White  Jasper. 

mended,  and  so  perfectly  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  fractures  were  as  shown  in  the  water-colour 
drawing  that  keeps  it  close  company.  The  vase  is  now 
kept  in  the  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  Room. 

As  recently  as  1878  the  present  firm  brought  out 
another  edition  of  the  vase  on  the  same  lines  as  its 
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famous  predecessor.  No  expense  was  spared  in  the 
endeavour  to  produce  an  article  equal  to  the  original 
copies,  one  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 
For  the  illustration  of  the  vase  shown  in  the  Plate  we 
are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Wedgwood,  of 
Etruria,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 


Fig.  52.— Teapot  in  Blue  and  White  Jasper. 

Large  busts  of  great  men  in  basalts,  lovely  drinking- 
cups  and  tea-sets,  ornamental  jewellery  of  every  descrip- 
tion in  many-coloured  jasper,  all  belong  to  this  period. 
From  these  we  select  four  choice  specimens  for  illustra- 
tion. Fig.  49  is  a  longitudinal  tablet  in  black,  20in.  by 
llin.,  copied  from  an  antique  sarcophagus  in  Rome, 
and  representing  the  death  of  a  Roman  warrior.  Fig. 
50  is  a  reduced  copy  of  a  large-sized  cameo,  in  the 
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Mayer  collection,  executed  in  blue  and  white  jasper, 
and  the  subject  the  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  one 
of  the  most  delicate  and  graceful  allegories  upon  mar- 
riage produced  by  classic  art.  The  vase,  Fig.  51,  in 
black  and  white  jasper,  represents  a  fine  example  of 
Grecian  floral  ornament,  and  excels  in  careful  finish  of 
the  details.  Fig.  52  is  one  of  the  charming  teapots,  in 
blue  and  white  jasper,  with  groups  from  Lady  Temple- 
ton's  pencil.  These  illustrations  are,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  authoress,  taken  from  Miss  Eliza  Mete- 
yard's  excellent  book,  "  The  Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood," 
to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  a  full  account 
of  England's  celebrated  potter  and  his  works. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  died  in  January,  1795,  at  Etruria, 
and  with  him  the  dauntless  energy  and  the  artistic 
enthusiasm  of  a  master  spirit. 

All  specimens,  trial  pieces  excepted,  produced  during 
Josiah's  lifetime,  are  stamped  with  Wedgwood's  mark. 
Sometimes  a  small  mark  or  a  capital  letter  is  found 
besides  the  name,  but  few  of  such  are  early  pieces,  for, 
as  Church  says,  "  Wedgwood  suppressed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible any  indication  of  their  work  which  his  artists 
might  have  wished  to  place  upon  their  designs."  The 
stamps  with  which  the  name  WEDGWOOD  were  im- 
pressed in  the  clay  are  clearly  and  sharply  cut.  After 
Josiah's  death  such  niceties  were  not  so  highly  re- 
garded, apparently.  The  name  impressed  is  still  there, 
but  appears  unfinished. 

The  coloured  jasper  in  Josiah's  time  was  most  deli- 
cately tinted,  the  surface  smooth  and  even,  the  relief 
•ornaments  were  sharply  modelled  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails (fingers  and  toes  in  figures),  carefully  undercut, 
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and  show  no  fire-cracks  or  blemishes  whatever.  Some 
of  these  beauties  of  workmanship  are  wanting  in  the 
modern  ware.  The  ornaments  in  white,  which  in  the 
old  work  have  the  appearance  of  carved  ivory,  look  dull 
and  chalky  in  comparison. 

As  considerable  misconception  seems  to  be  rife  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  Wedgwood,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  that  it  is  the  art  productions  of  the  firm  that  are 
valuable  from  a  collector's  point  of  view,  and  not  the 
ordinary  household  ware  turned  out  in  large  quantities 
for  the  different  markets.  The  most  valuable  are  vases, 
medallions,  and  plaques  identified  with  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood. Even  the  comparatively  modern  art  products 
when  decorated,  say,  by  an  artist  like  M.  Emile  Lessore, 
the  painter,  realise  good  prices,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  a  circular  plaque,  llin.  in  diameter, 
depicting  S.  Jerome,  realised  in  the  Manchester  rooms 
of  Messrs.  Capes,  Dunn  and  Pilcher,  £14  10s.  Of 
early  examples  the  following  may  be  quoted :  A  large 
vase  with  twisted  snake  handles,  and  reliefs  of  Yenus 
and  Cupids  in  cars  drawn  by  swans,  from  the  Barlow 
Collection,  55  guineas ;  a  frame  of  nine  medallions,  four 
of  which  were  of  the  Wedgwood  and  Bentley  period, 
from  the  Gibson  Collection,  25  guineas;  a  large 
dark  blue  vase  with  eight  projections  for  bulbs,  12in. 
high,  22  guineas;  teapot  and  cover,  in  jasper,  £4  4s. ; 
dinner  set  (145  pieces),  having  white  body  with  red 
decorations,  gilt,  £32;  three  medallions,  illustrating 
Venus,  Adonis,  and  a  Cupid  on  a  swan's  back,  black, 
with  white  reliefs,  £54  12s. ;  a  nearly  life-size  bust  of 
Garrick,  in  black  basalt,  36  guineas;  a  pair  of  blue 
jasper  jardinieres  with  panels  of  Cupids  and  acanthus 
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foliage,  £7  17s.  6d. ;  oblong  plaque  in  blue  jasper  with 
figures  sacrificing  at  an  altar,  10 Jin.  by  4Jin.,  8J 
guineas;  a  teapot  and  cover,  light  blue  jasper  ground 
with  white  relief  subjects,  £4  4s. ;  vase  of  classical 
design,  the  front  ornamented  with  a  group  of  Cupids 
dancing  (Wedgwood  and  Bentley  period),  £15  10s. ; 
and  a  pair  of  vases,  marbled  decoration  on  black  bases 
(marked  Wedgwood  and  Bentley),  £6  10s. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Wedgwood  produced 
silver  and  gold  pink  lustre ;  but  he  certainly  did,  and 
beautiful  examples  of  the  potter's  art  they  are.  The 
silver  lustre  in  particular  is  fine,  and  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  real  thing  that  has  been  produced  in 
pottery.  This  silver  lustre  is  much  sought  after  at  the 
present  time. 

With  regard  to  the  marks  upon  the  Wedgwood  pro- 
ductions, we  may  state  that  the  famous  Etruria  firm 
has  always  been  most  desirous  that  collectors  of  its 
wares  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  different 
trade  marks  associated  with  the  firm  since  1720.  It 
is  therefore  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we 
acknowledge  the  assistance  and  courtesy  displayed  by 
the  management  in  helping  us  to  give  a  complete  list 
of  such  marks. 

Apparently  there  is  no  record  of  the  exact  time  when 
Josiah  Wedgwood  first  used  his  well-known  stamp.  It 
is,  however,  surmised  from  the  fragments  that  have 
been  found  on  the  site  of  Ivy  House,  that  many  of  the 
early  pieces,  both  here  and  at  Etruria,  bore  no  mark. 
The  first  step  that  was  made  towards  furnishing  a 
means  of  identification  was  an  inscription  on  the 
Etruscan  vases  :  "  June  XIII.,  MDCCLXIX.  One  of 
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the  first  Day's  Productions  at  Etruria  in  Stafford- 
shire by  Wedgwood  and  Bentley." 

One  is  so  accustomed  to  associate  only  pottery  with 
Etruria  that  .the  porcelain  turned  out  by  the  firm  for  a 
short  time  during  Byerley's  partnership,  about  1805, 
is  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

Below  will  be  found  a  complete  list  of  the  marks  as 
used  by  Wedgwood  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
time  :  — 


This  mark  occurs  upon  a  very  early  specimen  of 
"  Queen's  Ware,"  a  teapot,  painted  with  flowers,  &c., 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Wedgwood  at  Burslem  : 
each  letter,  judging  from  its  appearance,  apparently 
stamped  singly  with  printers'  type. 

WEDGWOOD 
WEDGWOOD 

Wedgwood 

These  marks,  varying  in  size,  were,  it  is  thought, 
used  by  Wedgwood  up  to  the  accession  of  Bentley  as 
his  partner,  1T68-9,  and  are  found  upon  specimens  said 
to  have  been  purchased  about  that  period. 


The   circular   stamp,    without   the   inner   and   outer 
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rings,  and  without  the  word  Etruria,  is  doubtless  the 
earliest  form  of  the  Wedgwood  and  Bentley  stamp, 
and  is  found  upon  a  set  of  three  early  painted  vases, 
in  imitation  of  natural  stone,  with  gilt  serpent  and 
scroll  handles.  No  other  example  of  this  mark  is 
known :  it  may  have  been  an  experimental  one,  after- 
wards changed  for  the  next  mark  illustrated,  and  never 
in  general  use. 


This  mark,  with  the  word  Etruria,  is  made  upon  a 
wafer,  or  bat,  and  fixed  in  the  corner,  inside  the  plinth 
of  old  basalt  vases,  reversing  for  candelabra  and  some 
large  specimens ;  it  is  sometimes  found  on  the  pedestal 
of  a  bust  or  a  large  figure. 


The  well-known  circular  stamp,  with  an  inner  and 
outer  line,  always  placed  round  the  screw  of  the  basalt, 
granite,  and  Etruscan  vases,  but  is  never  found  upon 
the  jasper  vases  of  any  period. 
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WEDGWOOD 
&  BENTLEY 

WEDGWOOD 
&   BENTLEY 

Wedgwood 

&  Bentley 

Wedgwood 
&  Bentley 

These  marks,  varying  in  size,  are  found  upon  busts, 
granite  and  basalt  vases,  figures,  plaques,  medallions, 
and  cameos,  from  the  largest  tablet  to  the  smallest 
cameo  for  a  ring;  also  found  upon  useful  ware  of  the 
period. 

Wedgwood 

&  Bentley 

356 

Marks  upon  the  Wedgwood  and  Bentley  intaglios, 
with  the  catalogue  number,  varying  in  size.  Yery 
small  intaglios  are  sometimes  marked  W.  &  B.  with 
the  catalogue  number,  or  simply  with  number  only. 


This  rare  mark  is  found  only  upon  chocolate  and 
white  seal  intaglios,  usually  portraits,  made  of  two 
layers  of  clay;  the  edges  polished  for  mounting. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  word  "  and  "  in  every 
Wedgwood  and  Bentley  mark  is  always  contracted 
"  &,"  that  no  punctuation  or  other  points,  excepting 
those  in  the  three  circular  stamps  and  the  one  under 
discussion,  are  ever  used. 
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Wedgwood 
Wedgwood 

Wedgwood 

WEDGWOOD 

WEDGWOOD 

"WEDGWOOD 

WEDGWOOD 

Marks,  varying  in  size,  attributed  to  the  period  after 
Bentley's  death,  and  probably  used  for  a  time  after 
Wedgwood  died.  These  marks  and  others  were  used 
by  chance — a  small  piece  often  bearing  a  large  stamp, 
and  a  large  one  a  minute  stamp,  not  easily  read. 
WEDGWOOD  &  SONS 

This  rare  mark  exists  upon  some  large  square 
plateaux  in  cane-coloured  jasper.  It  may  have  been 
one  adopted  upon  the  change  of  partnership  in  1790, 
but  little  used.  The  circular  announcing  the  change 
says  :  "  The  mark  '  WEDGWOOD  '  will  be  continued 
without  any  addition." 

JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD 
Feb  2  1805 

Sometimes  "  2nd  Feby.,"  the  mark  of  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood the  younger.  Supposed  to  be  the  date  of  some 
new  partnership  or  change  in  the  firm,  being  found 
only  upon  some  basalt  tripod  incense-burners;  it  may 
be  the  date  when  the  design  was  first  registered. 
WEDGWOOD 

ETRURIA 

WEDGWOOD 

ETRI/RIA 

Wedgwood 

Etruria 

These  marks  are  rarely  found  upon  pieces  of  a  very 
high  character — usually  upon  dark-blue  stoneware 
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vases  and  glazed  ware.     Adopted  about  1840,  but  soon 
disused. 

WEDGWOOD 

(in  red  or  blue] 

The  mark  upon  the  porcelain,  made  from  about  1805 
to  1815,  always  printed  in  either  red  or  blue,  some- 
times in  gold.  An  impressed  mark  cannot  be  used 
with  certainty  upon  soft-paste  porcelain,  being  so  apt 
to  diffuse  out  in  the  firing. 

WEDGWOOD 

WEDGWOOD 

These  marks,  varying  in  size,  are  still  used  at  Etruria 
for  the  modern  jasper  and  useful  ware  of  all  varieties. 


The  celebrated  Emile  Lessore,  a  painter  trained  at 
Sevres,  died  1876,  who  painted  some  fine  vases,  plaques, 
&c.,  for  Messrs.  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  from  1859 
to  1875,  signed  his  work  in  this  form. 


WEDGWOOD 

The  manufacture  of  fine  porcelain  was  revived  at 
Etruria,  1878,  and  is  still  continued.  This  mark, 
printed  in  black  and  other  colours,  is  used. 
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The  word  ENGLAND  was  added  to  the  mark  WEDG- 
WOOD in  1891,  to  comply  with  the  new  American 
Customs  Regulations,  known  as  the  M'Kinley  Tariff 
Act. 

The  Wedgwood  and  Bentley  mark  is  found  only  upon 
basalt  and  crystalline  agate  or  imitation  stone  vases, 
upon  plaques,  medallions,  and  portraits  of  the  same 
period.  It  is  never  found  upon  the  blue  and  white 
jasper  vases,  nor  upon  any  example  of  green,  pink, 
lilac,  or  cane-colour. 

The  mark  WEDGWOOD  being  used  now  exactly  as  in 
the  last  century,  Wedgwood  marks  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  exact  evidence  of  any  period  of  manufacture, 
excepting  the  various  Wedgwood  and  Bentley  stamps 
already  given,  which  were  in  use  only  from  1768  to 
1780,  but  the  date  of  certain  designs  made  by  Flaxman 
and  other  artists  is  known.  For  example,  Flaxman 
designed  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer  in  1777;  every 
plaque  of  that  subject  must,  of  course,  be  of  later  date. 
The  Wedgwood  mark  has  been  forged  or  imitated  in 
both  the  18th  and  the  19th  centuries,  but  these  for- 
geries are  of  very  little  importance.  Some  small  blue 
and  white  medallions,  marked  "  Wedgwood  &  Co.,"  are 
known.  This  mark  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  some 
potters  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  who  were  compelled  to 
disuse  it  by  legal  injunction.  About  the  year  1840, 
a  man  named  Smith  set  up  a  factory  in  Holland,  and 
stamped  his  ware  "  Wedgwood."  The  Staffordshire 
firm  added  "  Etruria  "  to  their  mark,  but  it  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  the  simple  word  Wedgwood  used 
again,  foreign  merchants  and  buyers  not  understand- 
ing the  addition. 
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WHIELDON    WARE. 
Probably  made   from   1740   to   1780. 

Thomas  Whieldon  (some  suggest  that  it  should  be 
Wheildon)  was  an  old  English  potter  who  probably  did 
as  much  towards  developing  the  art  to  which  he  was 
wedded  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  or  even  his  contem- 
poraries. For  all  that,  this  Staffordshire  potter,  for 
some  reason  or  the  other,  has  received  scant  notice  at 
the  hands  of  writers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  That 
he  was  one  of  the  most  artistic  potters  of  his  time  ad- 
mits of  little  doubt,  and  it  is  therefore  pleasing  to 
record  the  fact  that  collectors,  at  any  rate,  are  mindful 
of  his  efforts,  and  rightly  appraise  his  work.  To 
Whieldon  such  potters  as  Wedgwood,  Aaron  Wood, 
Josiah  Spode,  Robert  Garner,  Barker,  William 
Greatbach,  Uriah  Sutton,  and  others  of  lesser  note, 
were  greatly  indebted. 

Fenton  Low  was  the  scene  of  Whieldon's  labours. 
The  exact  date  at  which  he  commenced  is  not  known, 
but  that  he  was  in  business  in  1740  is  certain. 
In  those  struggling  days  he  had  no  traveller  to  "  push  " 
his  wares,  or  any  show-rooms  at  which  the  trade  could 
see  them.  He  was  potter  and  salesman  in  one,  and 
having  made  his  wares  he  put  them  up  and  carried 
them  to  the  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  factors  who 
needed  such  things  as  knife-hafts  and  snuff-boxes  for 
finishing.  These  were  his  early  attempts  at  Agate 
ware — a  ware  that  afterwards,  under  his  direction,  at- 
tained a  greater  degree  of  perfection.  Contemporary  too 
with  the  modest  products  just  enumerated,  he  also 
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made  quaint  moulded  or  hand-made  figures.  Crude 
though,  they  may  appear  as  regards  finish  and  unattrac- 
tive as  regards  decorative  qualities  when  compared 
with  more  attractive  pieces  of  other  potters,  yet 
there  is  something  about  them  that  compels  attention 
even  in  these  days. 

From  old  account  books  and  similar  sources  that  have 
been  preserved,  we  are  able  to  learn  with  a  fair  amount 
of  accuracy  the  extent  and  range  of  Whieldon's  sub- 
jects even  in  the  days  before  prosperity  crowned  his 
efforts.  Figures  such  as  those  depicting  the  different 
mechanical  trades,  huntsmen,  soldiers,  &c.,  are  well 
known,  and  amongst  his  very  early  work.  In  the  same 
category,  too,  may  be  classed  the  somewhat  gaily  clad 
figure  upon  a  black  horse,  relieved  by  white  trappings. 
Children's  toy  sets  he  also  made,  especially  Tortoise- 
shell  teapots.  The  delicacy  of  modelling  and  glaze 
are  not  surpassed  for  beauty  by  that  of  any  contem- 
poraneous potter.  Whieldon's  figures  are  not  un- 
common; but  they  bear  no  mark  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  host  of  imitators  that  this  Staffordshire 
potter  had.  It  will,  however,  be  found  that  in  the 
figures  for  which  he  was  responsible  the  enamel  is 
transparent,  and  does  not  chip  off  as  is  the  case  with 
similar  products  made  by  his  contemporaries  and  their 
successors. 

Clouded  or  Mottled  ware  (Fig.  53)  that  had  been  in 
vogue  before  Whieldon's  time  was  improved  upon,  and 
it  is  thought  that  this  was  the  forerunner  of  Tortoise- 
shell.  The  Clouded  ware  of  Whieldon's  period  was  of 
a  creamy  colour,  rendered  attractive  by  means  of  dashes 
of  bright  variegation,  due  to  the  use  of  metallic  oxides. 
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Yet  another  ware  associated  with  Whieldon  is  that 
known  as  Cauliflower,  Pineapple,  and  Melon,  teapots  of 
the  first-named  being  very  interesting.  In  all  this 
garden  ware  we  find  that  brilliant  green  glaze  (whose 


Fig.  53.— Clouded  Ware  Jug  by  Whieldon,   in  the   Collection  of 
M.   L.   Solon. 


production  Wedgwood  is  credited  with  during  the  time 
that  he  was  in  partnership  with  Whieldon)  associated 
with  the  creamy  tint.  Cauliflower,  Melon,  and  Pineapple 
ware  imitates  the  vegetable  or  fruit  in  natural  shape 

M  2 
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and  colour,  or  shows  relief  work  of  melons,  grapes,  and 
other  fruits,  tinted  purple  and  yellow. 

Tortoiseshell  ware  was  produced  by  splashing 
the  surface  of  the  article  with  manganese  and 
allowing  the  colour  to  run  into  the  glaze,  forming  a 
rich  brown,  or  a  mottled  purple  and  green.  The  speci- 
mens— tea-sets  and  dishes — are  often  ornamented  with 
floriated  relief  work,  the  latter  gilt,  sometimes  with 
openwork.  Thos.  Whieldon  was  the  chief  maker  of 
this  ware.  Tortoiseshell,  however,  is  rather  a  generic 
than  a  specific  term,  applying  as  it  does  to  such  pro- 
ducts as  showed  the  mottling  under  the  glaze. 

Agate  ware — that  is  solid  Agate  ware — was  very 
rightly  regarded  as  a  product  of  great  skill.  As  the 
name  suggests,  the  aim  of  the  potter  was  to  represent  the 
colours  found  in  certain  stones  by  a  judicious  placing 
and  cutting  of  vari-coloured  clays.  That  he  succeeded 
will  be  conceded  by  anyone  who  has  seen  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  the  ware.  It  was  made  by  slapping 
together  clays  of  various  colours,  until  the  whole 
formed  an  irregularly  variegated  body,  and  then  slicing 
them  transversely  by  means  of  a  wire.  This  was  the 
means  employed  in  Whieldon's  time.  His  predecessors 
produced  a  similar  result  by  blending  the  clays.  Dishes, 
teapots,  cups  and  saucers,  mugs,  knife-hafts,  and 
candlesticks  were  produced  in  this  body.  Occasionally 
the  effect  was  heightened  by  means  of  a  bluish  glaze. 

Whieldon's  method  of  making  Agate  ware  was  quite 
different  from  that  in  which  a  similar  effect  was 
obtained,  but  only  on  the  surface.  This  was  produced  by 
the  aid  of  coloured  "  slips  "  or  else  by  following  a  plan 
akin  to  that  adopted  by  painters  to  give  a  marbled  effect. 
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Salt-glaze  was  another  of  Whieldon's  products,  to- 
gether with  a  black  ware  having  close  affinity  with 
Jackfield  ware,  and  probably  often  classed  as  such.  It 
is  characterised  by  a  very  fine  glaze.  Then,  again,  he 
produced  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  the  pot- 
tery cradles.  Whieldon's  cradle  was  of  green  wicker, 
and  contained  a  "  robed "  infant.  Such  a  piece  is 
worth  from  25s.  to  30s. 

As  indicating  the  difference  in  value  set  upon  pieces 
of  ware  that  Whieldon  made  and  those  made  by  his 
imitators,  we  may  state  that  a  female  figure  about  Sin. 
high,  and  holding  a  cornucopia,  would,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  realise  25s.  to  30s.,  while  an  ordinary  Stafford- 
shire figure  of  the  same  kind  could  be  bought  for  less 
than  half  that  amount.  Even  a  small  pepper  or 
salt  box  of  3in.  high  will  sell  for  7s.  or  8s.  if  it  is  by 
Whieldon.  More  important  pieces,  such  as  specially 
good  figures  or  groups,  might  realise  anything  from 
£5  to  £20 ;  and  the  "  garden  "  pottery  from  about  £3 
upwards.  Prices  are  still  rising. 

Whieldon,  though  starting  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
ladder,  by  dint  of  ability  and  industry  built  up  a  big 
business  and  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  died  in 
1798. 

WOODS   (THE). 
Flourished  from   1735    till   1783. 

The  Woods  were  a  family  of  potters  at  Burslem, 
manufacturing  all  the  principal  kinds  of  Staffordshire 
pottery,  as  early  as  1735.  Ralph  Wood,  who  made 
some  of  the  best  Staffordshire  figures,  worked  between 
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1735  and  1740,  and  was  succeeded  in  business  by  his 
son  Aaron  Wood,  celebrated  as  a  clever  cutter  of  moulds 
for  salt-glazed  stoneware  with  raised  and  perforated 
borders.  He  worked  for  Thomas  Whieldon  and  others 
until  he  commenced  business  for  himself  in  1750.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  cream  ware,  after- 
wards improved  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  into  Queen's 


Fig.   54.-  Bust   of  the  Madonna  in  Wood's  Ware. 

ware.  Ralph  Wood  was  another  son,  and  he  turned 
out  some  excellent  work,  though  not  equal  to  that  of 
his  father.  Ealph  Wood's  productions  had  colours  and 
glaze  that  equalled  Whieldon's.  They  are  often 
signed,  but  Ealph,  junior,  using  practically  the  same 
mark  as  his  father,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
their  work.  Busts  of  Handel  and  Washington  are 
amongst  the  best  of  those  associated  with  these  potters. 
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About  1770  Aaron  Wood  made  his  business  over  to  his 
youngest  son,  Enoch.  Wood,  who  was  a  sculptor,  and 
modelled  many  busts  of  celebrated  characters,  much 
admired  at  the  time,  John  Wesley  and  George  White- 
field  for  instance — examples  of  these  worthies  in  the 
present  day  realise  from  £5  to  .£10  each. 

Figs.  54  and  55  are  two  busts  made  by  Enoch  Wood. 


Fig.  55.— Bust  of  Shakespeare  in  Wood's  Ware. 

The  one,  17in.  high,  represents  a  Madonna,  the  other, 
9in.  high,  Shakespeare.  Both  are  in  earthenware,  and 
painted  in  proper  colours.  Their  market  value  is  repre- 
sented respectively  by  £2  10s.  and  £3.  The  Woods 
made  blue  and  white  jasper  and  black  ware. 

Ralph  Wood  marked  his  wares  R,.  WOOD  and  "  Ea. 
Wood,"  or  the  latter  with  the  addition  of  Burslem  as  a 
second  line. 
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WOOD    AND    CALDWELL. 

Flourished   from   1790   till    1818. 

The  successors  of  Enoch  Wood  continued  the  manu- 
facture of  earthenware  busts  under  the  name  of  "  Wood 
and  Caldwell,"  and  the  greater  part  of  the  well- 
modelled  pottery  figures  which  have  come  to  light  of 
recent  years  may  be  ascribed  to  this  firm.  They  also 
made  jasper,  basalt  wares,  &c. 

Comparatively  few  specimens  of  this  manufacture 
bear  the  impressed  mark  of  their  name,  but  the  superi- 
ority of  the  modelling  and  colouring  make  them  easily 
distinguishable. 

Amongst  other  things  may  be  mentioned  a  beauti- 
fully-modelled Cupid  seated,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a 
brass  or  bronze  sconce  for  a  candle ;  the  figure  is  glazed 
with  a  greenish  lustre,  which  is  so  very  like  bronze  that 
the  figure  must  be  lifted  before  one  realises  it  is  not 
metal  but  pottery.  One  of  these,  marked  underneath 
"  WOOD  &  CALDWELL,"  was  recently  sold  for  £5, 
though  an  unmarked  specimen  would  not  realise  more 
than  £2  or  £2  10s.  Another  mark  has  the  addition  of 
the  town  in  capitals,  and  the  county  in  small  italics. 


WROTH  AM. 

Established    1612,    continued   till    1717. 

A  potwork  was  in  operation  at  Wrotham,  in  Kent,  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  produced 
coarse  red  earthenware  with  yellowish  glaze,  and 
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ornamented  with  white  slip.  A  dish  in  the  British 
Museum  is  inscribed  "IE  |  WE  1699  :  WROT  | 
HAM  "  in  enamel  beading,  and  decorated  with  an  in- 
cised pattern  of  rosettes  and  geometrical  designs. 
Another  similar  dish  bears  the  date  1668,  and  tygs  in 
Wrotham  ware,  with  the  dates  1659  and  1703,  are  pre- 
served in  private  collections.  Jugs,  mugs,  posset-pots, 


Fig.   56.-A  Series  of  Mugs  with  entwined  Handles,  ascribed  to  Wrotham. 

candlesticks,  and  many  other  articles  besides  the  dishes 
above  named,  were  made. 

A  curious  combination  of  small  mugs,  with  the 
handles  entwined,  forming  a  square  (Fig.  56),  is 
ascribed  to  Wrotham. 

YARMOUTH. 

Founded   about   1800. 

The  factory  known  under  the  name  of  "  The  Ovens, " 
at  Yarmouth,  where  a  potter  called  Absolon 
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carried  on  business  towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  seems  to  have  been  a  decorating 
concern,  taking  in  cream  ware  manufactured 
probably  at  Leeds  or  in  Staffordshire,  painting 
the  same,  and  firing  the  colours  in  a  gloss  kiln.  The 
specimens  decorated  at  Yarmouth  are  generally  stamped 
with  an  arrow  and  inscribed  "Absolon  Yarm."  To 
what  factory  the  mark  of  the  arrow  belonged  is  not 
known.  Marine  views,  the  Yarmouth  arms,  Yarmouth 
Church,  inscriptions  and  mottoes,  are  frequently  found 
on  pieces  so  marked. 


yarm 


Mark  and  Inscription  attributed  to  Absolon. 


2.— ENGLISH  PORCELAIN. 


ENGLISH    POTTERY 
AND  PORCELAIN. 


II.— English   Porcelain. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

PORCELAIN  (commonly  called  china  since  it  was  first 
made  by  the  Chinese;  the  word  porcelain  itself  comes 
from  porcellana,  the  Italian  name  for  the  Porcelain 
or  Venus  Shell,  Cyprcea  porcellana)  is  made  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  clay,  which  after  a  purifying  process  is 
baked,  and  produces  a  hard,  translucent  (i.e.,  trans- 
parent) material.  The  degree  of  transparency  depends 
on  the  thickness  of  the  porcelain.  The  making  of 
porcelain  was  practised  by  the  Chinese  some  eleven 
centuries  before  it  was  made  in  this  country.  The  word 
porcelain  has  been  applied  in  the  past,  alike  by  Oriental 
and  English  potters,  to  ware  that  is  very  different  from 
what  is  now  usually  comprehended  under  the  term. 
Dwight,  of  Fulham,  for  instance,  uses  the  word  porce- 
lain in  connection  with  his  fine  stonewares. 

In  order  properly  to  differentiate  some  of  the  fine 
points  in  connection  with  porcelain,  it  is  necessary  for 
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the  novice  first  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  a  few 
of  those  details  that  to  connoisseurs  are  well  known. 
First,  however,  there  is  the 

PASTE. — Paste  is  a  word  employed  to  designate  the 
body  of  porcelain,  and  is  hard  or  soft  according  to 
the  constituents  employed  in  its  manufacture.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  easy  to  convey  in  words  that  are 
readily  understandable  to  a  novice  the  difference 
between  hard  paste  and  soft  paste  porcelain.  These  are 
the  two  broad  divisions  into  which  porcelain  is 
separated.  In  true  porcelain,  or  hard  paste,  the 
materials  employed  were  natural  mineral  substances, 
consisting  entirely  of  china  stone  (petuntse)  and  china 
clay  (kaolin).  The  glaze  of  hard  paste  porcelain  con- 
sists of  china  stone,  or  that  in  combination  with  lime. 
Familiar  examples  of  this  section  of  porcelain  are 
Chinese,  Dresden,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth.  A  rough- 
and-ready  test  for  hard  porcelain  will  be  found  in  the 
blade  of  a  penknife.  If  with  this  an  attempt  be  made 
to  scratch  the  glaze  at  the  bottom  of  a  piece,  it  will  be 
found  almost  impossible  to  make  any  impression. 
Similarly,  if  a  file  be  used,  the  glazed  surface  will  offer 
some  very  considerable  resistance.  Again,  if  a  broken 
piece  of  true  porcelain  and  a  similar  piece  of  artificial 
porcelain  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fracture 
is  entirely  different.  In  the  former,  it  is  shell-like 
(conchoidal) :  in  the  latter  it  is  granular  (lump  sugar 
like),  to  use  a  popular  expression. 

Soft  paste  porcelain  is  sub-divided  into  the  glassy 
porcelain  identified  with  Sevres,  Bow,  Chelsea,  &c. ;  and 
that  which  contained  bone-ash,  familiarly  described 
as  English  bone-porcelain.  In  all  soft  paste  porcelain 
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the  glaze,  instead  of  being  fired  at  the  same  high 
temperature  of  the  body  as  in  the  hard  paste,  was 
subjected  to  a  much  lower  one  at  a  different  time. 

GLAZE  is  the  name  applied  to  the  glassy  coating  of 
the  body,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  paste. 
Hard  glaze  is  cold  and  hard  to  the  touch,  thin  and 
colourless.  Soft  glaze  is  soft  and  warm  to  the  touch,  like 
the  glaze  from  a  gummed  surface.  Then  there  are  over- 
glaze  and  under-glaze,  terms  that  apply  to  the  de- 
coration, or  rather  to  its  position — whether  under  or 
over  the  glaze.  The  rims  or  projecting  rings  upon 
which  specimens  of  hard  paste  porcelain  rest  are  gene- 
rally left  without  glaze,  which  affords  a  ready  method 
of  distinguishing  them  from  specimens  of  soft  paste. 

BISCUIT. — Pottery  or  porcelain  that  has  undergone 
the  first  baking  before  it  has  been  subjected  to  the 
glazing  process,  is  said  to  be  in  the  "  Biscuit "  stage. 

The  above  constitutes  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
novice  of  those  terms  that  are  oftenest  met  with  in  the 
descriptions  of  porcelain.  It  remains  for  him  to  exer- 
cise the  greatest  care  in  respect  of  the  minutest  details. 
Wherever  possible,  he  should  examine  either  whole 
pieces  or  fragments,  and  note  any  peculiarities.  When 
he  has  made  several  of  these  at  different  times  and  places, 
he  will  at  once  see  whether  a  peculiarity  that  he  noted 
was  individual  or  generic,  as  it  were.  Gradually,  if 
he  be  observant,  he  will  build  up  a  knowledge  that  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead.  He  must  not  rely  abso- 
lutely upon  marks;  they  are  factors  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  body,  glaze,  and  style.  Patterns 
are  misleading,  as  factory  after  factory  copied  one  from 
the  other,  with  perhaps  slight  modifications.  Marks  are 
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far  from  being  trustworthy  guides  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  fabricated  wholesale,  chiefly  by 
Continental  houses.  Faked  square-marked  scale-blue 
Worcester  is  frequently  turning  up,  and  though  it 
would  never  deceive  a  connoisseur,  yet  the  amateur 
should  be  aware  of  it.  Such  pieces  to  the  eye  are  often 
beautifully  got  up,  but  the  "  blue  "  of  some  of  that 
finding  its  way  into  the  market  may  be  "  picked  out " 
with  the  finger.  There  is,  too,  a  general  lacking  of 
that  beautiful  tout  ensemble  which  characterises  the 
original.  Chelsea  and  Derby  are  also  copied,  and  in 
the  best  "  fakes  "  apparently  by  the  same  hand.  All 
that  the  novice  can  do  is  to  be  on  his  guard. 

Age,  or  apparent  age,  is  easily  given  to  quite  modern 
productions  in  many  ways — by  smoking,  coating  with 
certain  substances,  by  rubbing  down  parts  that  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  wear  and  tear  would  show  such  signs, 
&c.  The  smooth-tongued  dealer  who  pretends  to  know 
nothing  of  the  wares  he  has  "  collected,"  or  who  will 
not  give  the  guarantee  that  every  honest  dealer  will,  is 
to  be  avoided.  The  dealer,  too,  who  poses  as  a  kind  of 
philanthropist,  is  also  to  be  avoided;  while  the  man 
who  in  these  enlightened  days  makes  a  dead  certainty 
of  getting  "  something  for  nothing "  is  likely  to  be 
undeceived. 

BELLEEK. 

Factory  founded   in   1856. 

In  1856,  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  M'Birney  estab- 
lished a  porcelain  factory  at  Belleek,  County  Fer- 
managh. Though  the  products  are  not  as  yet 
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sufficiently  old  to  attract  the  collector,  yet  they  are 
noteworthy,  and  merit  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  the  ceramics  of  this  country.  The  porcelain  is  ex- 
tremely thin,  and  has  a  beautiful  mother-of-pearl  like 
appearance.  It  is  distinctively  stamped  with  the  mark 
given  below. 


Mark   on  Belleek  Porcelain. 

This  is  the  only  porcelain  factory  that  may  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Emerald  Isle.  There  was  a  Dublin 
decorator  of  china,  Donovan  by  name,  practising  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  18th  century,  but  the  ware  so  treated 
was  produced  by  Minton  and  Co. 

BOW. 

Flourishing   in   1750   and   continued   till    1776. 

Popularly,  it  is  supposed  that  the  porcelain  works 
at  Stratford-le-Bow,  or  Bow  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, were  established  in  1730,  though  there  is  little 
tangible  evidence  in  support  of  such  a  theory,  and  it 
is  not  for  a  decade  and  a  half  later  that  we  find  indis- 
putable records  that  the  factory  was  in  working  order. 
The  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  on  December  6, 
1744,  Edward  Heylyn,  a  native  of  Bow,  and  Thomas 
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Frye,  of  West  Ham,  in  Essex,  a  painter,  took  out  a 
patent  for  "  a  new  method  of  manufacturing  a  certain 
mineral,  whereby  a  ware  might  be  made  of  the  same 
nature  or  kind,  and  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding  in 
beauty,  china  or  porcelain  ware  imported  from  abroad, 
&c."  A  second  patent  was  taken  out  by  Frye  alone 
in  1749,  for  "  a  new  method  of  making  a  certain  ware, 
which  is  not  inferior  in  beauty  and  fineness,  and  is 
rather  superior  in  strength,  to  the  earthenware  that 
is  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  China,  Japan,  or  porcelain 
ware."  Such,  however,  is  not  evidence  that  they  worked 
on  those  particular  patents  at  the  years  mentioned  in 
connection  with  them. 

An  interesting  document  is  that  attached  to 
a  punch-bowl  of  Bow  porcelain  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  writing  is  signed  T.  Craft,  1790,  and 
runs  thus  :  "  This  bowl  was  made  at  the  Bow  china 
manufactory  about  the  year  1760,  and  painted  there  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Craft.  My  cipher  is  in  the  bottom;  it  is 
painted  in  what  we  used  to  call  the  old  Japan  taste,  a 
taste  at  the  time  much  esteemed  by  the  then  Duke  of 
Argyle ;  there  is  nearly  two  pennyweight  of  gold,  about 
15s. ;  I  had  it  in  hand  at  different  times  about  three 
months;  about  two  weeks'  time  was  bestowed  upon  it; 
it  could  not  have  been  manufactured  &c.,  for  less  than 
£4.  There  is  not  its  similitude.  I  took  it  in  a  box  to 
Kentish  Town,  and  had  it  burnt  there  in  Mr.  Gyles's 

kiln;  cost  me  3s The  above  manufactory  was 

carried  on  many  years  under  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Crow- 
ther  and  Weatherby,  whose  names  were  known  almost 
over  the  world.  They  employed  300  persons;  about  90 
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painters  (of  whom  I  was  one),  and  about  200  turners, 
throwers,  &c.,  were  employed  under  one  roof.  The 
model  of  the  buildings  was  taken  from  that  at  Canton 
in  China."  This  specimen  of  Craft's  handiwork  repre- 
sents the  middle  period  of  Bow's  productions. 

From  these  three  documents,  in  conjunction  with  some 
diaries,  memorandum  books,  account  books,  and  books 
of  design  formerly  in  use  at  the  Bow  works,  and  after- 
wards in  the  possession  of  Lady  Schreiber,  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Bow  china  works  was  built  up.  Until 
1867,  however,  when  there  was  a  great  find  of  Bow 
china  fragments  in  the  vicinity  of  what  was  the  old 
factory,  a  good  deal  of  the  information  was  more  or  less 
conjectural.  To  Mr.  Higgins,  who  was  a  representa- 
tive of  the  firm  owning  the  premises  on  which  the  Bow 
china  works  stood,  students  of  ceramics  owe  not  a 
little.  To  his  perspicuity  in  noting  the  beautiful  frag- 
ments as  they  were  unearthed  by  spade  and  pick,  we 
are  able  to  supply  many  of  the  links  in  the  chain  that 
previously  were  wanting.  These  serve  to  show  the 
staple  products,  as  well  as  the  prevailing  style  of 
decoration  of  the  chief  patterns.  The  earliest  pieces, 
those  painted  in  blue,  were  not  glazed,  but  remained  in 
the  biscuit  state.  A  most  interesting  account  of  this 
find  was  published  in  the  Art  Journal  of  1869. 

Thomas  Frye  was  engaged  by  Edward  Heylyn  as  the 
manager  of  the  Bow  works,  but  in  what  year  history 
sayeth  not,  and  continued  in  this  position  after  the 
factory  (in  1750)  had  become  the  property  of 
Weatherby  and  Crowther,  until  1759,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  employment  in  consequence 
of  ill-health. 

N  2 
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The  works  were  called  "  New  Canton,"  and  ware- 
houses were  kept  at  St.  Catherine's,  near  the  Tower, 
and  in  Cornhill.  The  concern  seems  to  have  been  in 
a  most  flourishing  state  between  1750  and  1T62,  when 
Weatherby  died.  The  other  partner,  John  Crowther, 
of  Cornhill,  chinaman,  was  gazetted  as  a  bankrupt  in 
1760,  and  the  stock  of  the  firm  was  sold  in  1764.  How- 
ever, Crowther  continued  the  factory  until  1775  or 
1776,  when  the  works  were  disposed  of  to  Duesbury, 
who  removed  all  the  moulds  and  implements  to  Derby. 
The  factory  was  afterwards  converted  into  chemical 
works,  and  in  Craft's  time  was  used  as  a  turpentine 
distillery.  At  the  present  time  Bell  and  Black's  match 
works  stand  on  its  grounds. 

The  ware  was  first  finished  in  the  biscuit  state  and 
the  blue  decorations  were  laid  on  in  "  smalt  or  saffer," 
before  being  glazed.  The  glaze  consisted  of  saltpetre, 
red  lead,  and  "  sand,  flint,  or  other  white  stones/' 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  white  lead,  adding 
a  little  smalt  to  clear  the  colour.  After  dipping  and 
drying,  the  articles  were  put  in  cases  and  burned  with 
wood  till  the  surface  was  "  clear  and  shining  "  (Frye's 
patent).  The  decorations  in  colours  and  the  gilding 
were  done  over  the  glaze,  and  fixed  in  a  muffle  kiln. 

The  number  and  variety  of  articles  produced  at  the 
Bow  works  must  have  been  very  considerable,  as  an 
annual  account  of  the  Porcelain  Company's  trade  for 
the  year  1754  show  a  total  of  sales  effected  to  the 
amount  of  £18,115  8s.  9d.,  and  the  actual  cash  receipt 
increased  from  £6500  in  1750  to  nearly  £12000  in  1775. 

Blue  decorated  ware  was  painted  under  the  glaze, 
or  printed  with  transfer  engravings,  and  used  for  cheap 
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dinner  and  tea  services.  Favourite  patterns  were  the 
Newark,  the  Image,  the  Partridge,  the  Daisy,  the 
Dragon,  the  Lady,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Many 
pieces  with  embossed  sprigs  of  the  Mayflower  or  Haw- 
thorn— or  is  it  the  Blackthorn  (Fig.  57)? — remained 
white. 

The  artistic  work  of  the  Bow  factory  consisted  in 
statuettes  and  groups,  vases,  animals  (pug  dogs  were 
especially  well  done ;  as  were  also  boars,  squirrels,  deer, 
goats,  swans,  and  fowls,  though  the  last-named  figure 


Fig.   57.— The  so-called  Mayflower  Decoration  found  on  Bow     . 
Porcelain. 

as  accessories  only  so  far  as  we  know)  of  every  de- 
scription, ornamental  candlesticks,  salt-cellars  on  shell, 
coral,  or  rockwork  stands,  knife-handles,  plates  and 
dishes  painted  with  Chinese  subjects,  exotic  birds, 
insects,  pastoral,  garden,  and  hunting  scenes.  Espe- 
cially valuable  amongst  the  productions  of  the  old  Bow 
factory  are  the  statuettes,  groups,  candelabra,  and 
vases,  of  which  we  give  two  examples  in  Figs.  58  and  59. 
One  notable  Bow  group  is  that  which  depicts  two  stroll- 
ing players — a  man  singing  the  while  a  woman  ac- 
companies him  on  a  guitar.  There  is  a  pug-like  dog 
with  flower-ornamented  collar  at  foot,  and  the  piece  is 
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Tin.  in  height.  The  dress  of  the  woman  is  beautifully 
flower-decorated.  Bow  statuettes  are,  however,  not  all 
decorated :  some  were  left  in  the  white  glazed  state. 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  "Kitty  Olive  "  (Fig.  60)  that 
is  in  the  National  Collection. 


Fig.   58.— Vase  or  Jar  in  Bow  Porcelain,  with  Relief  Flowers,  Insects,   &c. 

Besides  other  clever  artists  whose  names  are  for- 
gotten, John  Bacon,  the  sculptor,  and  Moser,  the 
Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  modelled  for  Bow,  and 
many  experienced  painters  as  well  as  enamellers  must 
have  been  employed  there,  to  judge  by  the  specimens 
which  remain.  It  would  be  practically  useless  to 
enumerate,  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  the  various 
figures  and  groups  ascribed  to  the  Bow  works,  as 
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many  of  them  have  been  reproduced  in  Derby  porce- 
lain or  Staffordshire  faience,  and  perhaps  pirated  by 
the  Chelsea  and  Bristol  factories.  The  collector  must 
rely  on  the  marks  taken  in  connection  with  certain 
peculiarities  of  paste,  glaze,  and  ornamentation. 

The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 


Fig.   59.— Group  in  Bow  Porcelain,   representing  Autumn,  and  Forming 
an   Ornamental  Candlestick. 

marks  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Bow  works,  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  will  perhaps  remain  so.  All 
porcelain  ascribed  to  Bow  needs  careful  study  and 
selection,  especially  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  un- 
marked. Formerly  the  anchor  mark  was  claimed  as 
Chelsea's  own;  but  of  late  we  know  that  an  anchor  and 
dagger  generally  painted  in  red  appear  on  many 
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pieces.     So  wrote  Professor  Church,  who  further  states 
that  "  an  arrow,  with  an  annulet  on  the  shaft  has  also 


Fig.   60.— Bow  Figure  in  the  White  of  Kitty  Clive  as  the  Fine   Lady 
in   "Lethe."    (From  the  Franks  Collection.) 

been  assigned  to  this  factory.  A  monogram  of  T 
and  F  conjoined  occurs  on  some  vases  and  other 
pieces  painted  in  blue.  Most  probably  the  mark  of 
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the  Manager,  Thomas  Frye."  Since  this  was  penned 
by  Professor  Church,  this  mark  has  been  shown  to 
belong  to  Worcester. 

The  Bow  paste  is  white  (in  certain  pieces,  however, 
there  is  that  bluish  tinge  associated  with  milk)  and  of 
different  degrees  of  hardness.  Some  pieces  are  with 
difficulty  scratched  by  a  steel  point.  The  cups  and 
saucers  are  often  uncommonly  thin  as  regards  their  tex- 
ture ;  but  so  close  are  they  in  make  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely deceptive  as  to  their  weight.  The  glaze  shows 
great  brilliancy,  but  in  most  cases  is  thickly  applied, 
so  as  partly  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  raised 
parts  of  the  decoration,  and  to  impair  the  sharpness  of 
outline  they  have  in  the  biscuit  state.  Professor 
Church,  however,  specifically  states  that  Bow  porcelain 
"  was  of  two  kinds.  The  earlier  body  contained  a  kind 
of  porcelain  clay  associated  with  sand  and  potash;  in 
the  later  composition  bone-ash  and  pipe-clay  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  porcelain  clay,  while  a  lead  glaze  was 
used." 

A  favourite  Bow  pattern  for  relief  ornamentation  was, 
as  stated  elsewhere,  the  Mayflower  or  Hawthorn  (Fig. 
57),  with  its  thorny  branches.  To  our  mind  this  has  a 
still  greater  likeness  to  the  Blackthorn.  Taking,  too, 
into  consideration  that  the  genus  Prunus  to  which  the 
Blackthorn  belongs  was  a  favourite  one  with  the 
Orientals,  to  whom  doubtless  the  Bow  artists  owe  not  a 
little  as  regards  their  decoration,  such  does  not  seem 
improbable.  Moreover,  no  less  an  authority  than  Pro- 
fessor Church  suggests  that  a  Prunus,  and  not  a  Cra- 
tcegus,  was  used  for  such  relief  decoration.  He  says, 
'  The  white  tea  services  and  other  table-pieces  of  soft 
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porcelain  decorated  with  the  Prunus  blossom  in  relief 
have  been  identified  as  made  at  Bow  by  means  of 
specimens  and  moulds  disinterred  on  the  site  of  the 
works  themselves.  A  bowl,  authenticated  as  painted 
by  one  of  the  Bow  decorators,  and  made  at  the  works, 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum."  This  is  the 
famous  Craft  bowl  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made.  Other  decorations  in  relief  were  embossed 
acorns  and  oak-leaves,  pressed  leaves,  floral  festoons, 
two  roses  and  leaves  on  a  stalk  (these  are  extremely  con- 
ventional), vertical  bands  overlaid  with  scrolls,  rococo 
scrolls,  shells,  rockwork,  seaweed,  basket  and  wicker 
work,  lions'  heads,  and  claws  as  feet.  The  designs  in 
blue  were  principally  Chinese  landscapes,  figures,  birds, 
flowers,  and  the  weeping  willow. 

As  a  guide  to  Bow  prices  we  may  instance  the  fol- 
lowing as  having  been  realised  recently :  A  coffee-pot, 
with  lid,  in  the  white  state,  as  referred  to  elsewhere, 
decorated  with  raised  flowers,  and  bearing  the  triangle 
mark,  incised,  16  guineas.  The  set  of  figures  repre- 
senting the  four  Seasons — Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter — and  one  of  which  is  illustrated,  sold  for 
£36.  It  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact  in 
connection  with  these  pieces  that  as  figured  in  the  makers' 
books  they  represented  value  equal  to  about  3s.  each. 
The  figures  noted  as  having  been  sold  for  £36  bore 
the  anchor  and  dagger  mark.  At  the  time  that  the 
famous  Kidd  Collection  was  dispersed  by  Messrs.  Neale 
and  Son,  of  Nottingham,  an  llin.  statuette  of  Venus 
with  doves  and  flowers,  coloured,  and  with  scroll  base, 
produced  £23 ;  while  what  is  known  as  a  Tulip  candle- 
stick, lOin.,  a  statuette  of  a  girl  with  flower-entwined 
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tree  trunk,  realised  8  guineas.  The  record  price  for 
Bow  was  obtained  in  the  Macfarlane  sale  in  1902.  At 
that  time  two  unique  figures  brought  no  less  than  £400. 
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Some  Factory  Marks  ascribed  to  Bow. 


So  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to 
the  Bow  marks  that  even  though  we  have  advanced 
considerably  in  the  study  of  ceramics  all  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  say  is  that  those  here  given,  with  many  others, 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  factory. 
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BRISTOL. 
Established   1750   and    continued    till    1781. 

Kichard  Champion  is  often  credited  with  being  the 
founder  of  the  Bristol  Porcelain  Works,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  were  in  existence  some  three  years  prior  to 
his  occupation  in  1768.    Moreover,  a  dated  piece  shows 
that  first-class  porcelain  was  associated  with  the  City  at 
any  rate  in  1750,  though  whether  or  not  produced  at 
Castle  Green  it  is  impossible  to    say.      According    to 
Litchneld,  "Bristol! "  occurs  on  two  known  pieces,  one 
of  which  bears  the  date    of    1750.     In    the    National 
Collection  there  are  pieces  similarly  marked,  but  not 
dated.      One    is    a    sauceboat    with    raised    festoons, 
painted.     Champion  was  a  merchant  and  a  great  pro- 
jector,   constantly   embarking   in    new    schemes.      He 
was   a   cousin    and    partner    of     Cookworthy  of     Ply- 
mouth,   which    factory    was    ultimately    removed    to 
Bristol.      After  having  purchased,  in  1774,  the  entire 
interest     in     Cookworthy' s     patent,     by     covenanting 
with    the     latter     to     pay    him    an    annual    amount 
equal    to    the    value    of    the    china    clay    and    china 
stone  that  should  be  used  during  the  year,  Champion 
began  to  extend  the  Castle  Green  Works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  blue  and  white  porcelain  and  the  com- 
moner kind   called  Cottage  Ware.     A  short  time  after- 
wards he  applied  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  pro- 
longation of  Cookworthy' s  patent  for    fourteen    years. 
This   was   granted,   in   spite   of  the  violent   opposition 
raised   by   Josiah   Wedgwood   and   other   Staffordshire 
potters,  under  the  proviso  that  other  potters  might  use 
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china  clay  and  china  stone  for  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware,  but  not  for  that  of  porcelain.  In  the 
enrolment  of  Champion's  enlarged  specification  (15th 
Sept.,  1775)  it  is  stated  that,  "  without  taking  away  from 
the  ware  the  distinguishing  appearance  and  property  of 
Dresden  and  Oriental  porcelains,"  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  may  vary  from  one  part  of  growan  clay 
(china  clay)  to  four  parts  of  growan  stone  (china  stone), 
to  sixteen  of  clay  to  one  of  stone.  This  may  explain 
the  different  degrees  of  hardness  and  transparency  of 
the  Bristol  paste.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  kind  of  ware  made  at 
Bristol,  Champion  brought  specimens  of  the  best  of  his 
productions.  A  cup  and  saucer,  thought  to  have  been 
made  at  about  the  same  time  that  he  was  exhibiting 
samples  (1775),  are  in  the  British  Museum,  the  mark 
being  the  ordinary  Bristol  cross  (in  grey  and  gold)  over 
the  numeral  2. 

Two  years  after  having  obtained  the  extension  of  his 
patent,  Champion  offered  the  same  to  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
who  declined  the  purchase.  He  then  sold  it  (in  1782) 
to  a  company  of  Staffordshire  potters,  who  carried  on 
the  manufacture  of  china  first  at  Tunstall  and  then  at 
New  Hall,  Shelton.  Champion,  it  is  said,  superin- 
tended the  china  manufacture  until  1782,  when  he  was 
appointed  Paymaster  to  the  Forces,  under  Burke.  He 
died  at  Campden,  in  South  Carolina,  in  1787. 

Champion's  china  is  copied  to  a  great  extent  from 
specimens  made  at  Dresden,  in  some  instances  from 
Sevres  and  Yincennes  types.  Many  of  his  figures  were 
evidently  moulded  from  Dresden  models,  and  are  often 
mistaken  for  the  latter,  especially  when  they  bear  the 
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Dresden  mark  of  the  crossed  swords,  which  Champion 
frequently  affixed  to  his  ware,  but  as  a  rule  under  the 
glaze. 

Characteristic  for  originality  in  shape  and  beauty  are 
the  Bristol  vases  and  flower  plaques  (Fig.  61).  They 
were  specialities  of  the  Bristol  factory,  and  Britain, 
Champion's  foreman,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House 
of  Commons  with  regard  to  the  enlargement  of  Cook- 
worthy's  patent,  referred  to  them  with  conscious  pride  as 
equal  or  superior  to  Dresden.  The  Bristol  vases  are  fre- 
quently of  hexagonal  shape,  some  of  them  being  painted 
with  exotic  birds  of  brilliant  colour  and  landscape  back- 
grounds, delicately  pencilled,  others  with  Chinese  sub- 
jects, or  birds  and  insects,  in  medallions,  on  a  shagreen 
or  blue  salmon-scale  ground,  in  rare  cases  with  orna- 
mentally perforated  neck,  elaborately  modelled  handles, 
or  wreaths  of  flowers  in  relief.  One  vase  of  the  hexa- 
gonal shape  deserves  special  mention.  Four  of  the 
sides  are  painted  with  landscapes  in  colours,  the  other 
two  being  in  blue  monochrome.  It  was  sold  at 
Sotheby's  for  £305  (William  Edkin's  sale,  21st  to  23rd 
April,  1874). 

The  flower  plaques  show  the  high  degree  of  sharp 
and  minute  modelling  of  which  the  Bristol  porcelain 
was  capable.  The  details  of  the  floral  decorations  in 
relief  are  executed  with  marvellous  skill,  and  the 
wreaths  most  artistically  arranged.  The  actual  trade 
cost  of  these  floral  pieces  was  more  than  £5  each.  Some 
of  them  have  armorial  bearings  in  the  centre,  and  it  is 
probable  they  were  complimentary  gifts  to  personal 
friends.  Some  are  oval,  some  circular.  These  floral 
wreaths,  in  which  every  blossom  could  be  recognised, 
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were  likewise  employed  for  the  decoration  of  Bristol 
vases.  One  of  these  flower  plaques  of  the  largest  size 
known,  with  a  medallion  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  raised  leaves 
of  matted  gold  and  an  outside  border  of  flowers,  most 
exquisitely  modelled  in  biscuit,  realised  £150  at  the 
Edkin  sale.  Fig.  61  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 


Fig.    61.— Bristol  Flower  Plaque  with  Arms  of  France. 

general  effect  produced  in  these  flower  plaques.  The 
crown,  wreath,  and  border  are  thickly  gilt  with  matted 
gold,  wrought  in  detail  with  the  burnisher.  This  speci- 
men fetched  at  the  Edkin  sale  £66.  Another  beautiful 
example  and  historically  interesting  is  that  shown  at 
Fig.  62.  It  was  given  by  Miss  Champion  to  J.  Mayer, 
of  Hanley,  and  in  time  formed  part  of  the  great  Edkin 
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Collection.      It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.      The 
flowers  are  wonderful  examples  of  the  modeller's  art. 


Fig.   62.— Bristol  Flower  Piece   in   White  Biscuit   now  in  the  British 
Museum. 


The  most  remarkable  amongst  the  figures  and  groups 
of  Champion's  manufacture  may  be  considered  the 
following : 
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The  Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe  on  scroll  plinths, 
marked  T2*  impressed  in  the  clay  (perhaps  the  mono- 
gram of  Tebo  the  modeller). 

Europe,  holding  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  palette  in  the  other ;  at 

her  feet  trophies  of  war,  with  horse  reclining. 

Asia,  with  a  vase  of  spices  ;  at  her  feet  a  camel  reclining  (Fig.  63). 
Africa,  represented  as  a  young  negress  with  a  lion,  crocodile,  and 

an  elephant's  head. 
America  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  bow,  drawing  an  arrow  from  her 

quiver  with  the  right ;  at  her  feet  a  prairie  cat. 


Fig.   63.— Figure  of  Asia   in   Bristol  Porcelain. 

This  set  of  four  figures,  13in.  high,  sold  for  £610,  or  at 
about  150  guineas  a  figure ;  whereas  a  smaller  set  (8^in.  high) 
as  recently  as  1902  realised  but  23  guineas  at  Christie's  ! 

The   Elements    (in    the   possession    of   Mr.   Bodham 
Castle,  Clifton) : 
The  Fire,  Vulcan  forging  a  thunderbolt. 
The  Water,  a  nymph  with  fishes  in  a  net  and  at  her  feet. 
The  Earth,  a  husbandman  leaning  on  his  spade,  a  basket  of  fruit  at 

his  feet. 
The  Air,  a  winged  female  resting  on  a  cloud. 
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The  Seasons,  in  two  sets  of  four,  oiie  with  classic,  the 
other  with  rustic,  attributes. 

Love  Subdued  by  Time,  or  Time  Clipping  the  Wings 
of  Cupid. 

Celebrated  tea-services  made  at  Bristol  are  the 
"  Burke  "  and  the  "  Smith." 

The  "  Burke  "  service  was  the  joint  gift  of  Champion 
and  his  wife  to  Mrs.  Burke.  It  is  most  elaborately 
ornamented  with  the  arms  of  Burke  impaling  Nugent, 
and  emblematical  figures  and  devices,  bearing  dedica- 
tory inscriptions,  and  dated  November  3,  1774.  Each 
piece  has  a  rich  border  of  arabesque  gold,  inclosing 
spaces  of  Byzantine  pattern  work,  on  canary-yellow. 
The  covered  pieces  have  wreaths  of  modelled  flowers  in 
white  round  the  lids.  This  service  was  dispersed  by 
public  sale  some  years  ago.  The  teapot  brought  at 
auction  £190,  and  afterwards,  by  private  sale,  £210, 
the  covered  milk-jug  £115,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  enormous  sums 
with  the  prices  at  which  Josiah  Wedgwood  was  enabled 
to  procure  specimens  of  Bristol  porcelain.  In  an  ac- 
count preserved  amongst  the  Mayer  manuscripts  the 
following  items  are  set  down  : 

1775.— May  10.  A  flawed  Chelsea  leaf,  a  Plymouth  teapot, 

two  Liverpool  coffee-cups    Os.  6d. 

„        May  12.  A  set  of  Bristol  china 6s.  Od. 

?)              ,,         A  quart  Bristol  mug1  and  teapot-stand 2s.  6d. 

„              „        A  broken  quart  mug-,  Bristol  03.  6d. 

When  Edmund  Burke  became  a  candidate  for  the  re- 
presentation of  Bristol,  in  1774,  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  one  of  Champion's  friends,  Joseph  Smith,  a 
merchant,  and  resided  with  him  during  the  election. 
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Burke  was  so  pleased  with  his  stay  that  he  commis- 
sioned Champion  to  make  a  tea-service,  on  which  he 
was  to  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  his  art,  for  presenta- 
tion to  Mrs.  Smith  as  a  souvenir. 

The  shape  is  from  a  Dresden  model,  and  the  painting 
is  also  of  that  ceramic  school.  Each  piece  bears  the 
arms  of  the  Smith  family  emblazoned,  and  the  initials 
of  Mrs.  Smith  painted  in  bright  blossoms.  Wreaths 
and  festoons  of  laurel  in  green  and  matted  gilding  very 
delicately  wrought  with  a  burnished  pattern  complete 


Fig.   64.— Bristol   Porcelain   Cup   belonging   to   the   Burke-Smith   Service. 

the  decoration.  At  the  Edkin  sale  one  chocolate  cup  and 
saucer  realised  £93 ;  those  we  illustrate  in  Figs.  64  and 
65,  £55 ;  and  a  teacup  and  saucer,  £80.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  anything  like  these  prices  would  now 
be  obtained.  In  fact,  some  of  the  pieces  priced  above 
have  again  come  to  the  hammer,  and  a  very  great 
falling  off  was  noticed — over  a  third. 

Unlike  Dresden  and  Oriental  porcelain,  which  were 
glazed  in  the  biscuit  state  and  fired  twice,  Champion's 
ware  was  dipped  "  raw,"  then  fired  and  glazed 
simultaneously.  The  Bristol  porcelain  glaze,  therefore, 

O  2 
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does  not  appear  as  a  separate  layer  on  the  biscuit  body, 
but  forms  part  of  it,  and  the  bursting  of  bubbles  of 
carbonic  gas  during  the  process  of  vitrification  has 
left  a  series  of  minute  depressions  in  the  glaze. 

A  second  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Bristol 
porcelain — which  also  marks,  even  in  a  greater  degree, 
the  Plymouth  ware — is  the  series  of  spiral  ridges  to  be 
observed  on  the  surface  when  held  in  reflected  light, 


Fig.   65.— Bristol   Porcelain   Saucer   belonging  to   the   Burke-Smith   Service. 

and  caused  by  the  unequal  shrinking  of  the  clay  moist- 
ened in  different  degrees  by  the  hands  of  the  workmen 
while  turning  the  piece  on  the  potter's  wheel. 

As  with  all  other  important  porcelain  factories,  a  good 
deal  of  Bristol  ware  is  unmarked ;  while  some  pieces  are 
at  least  ascribed  to  Bristol  that  more  correctly  be- 
long to  Plymouth.  The  best-known  amongst  the  Bris- 
tol porcelain  marks  is  a  simple  incised  cross  in  blue  or 
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slate-colour  painted  usually  under  the  glaze,  but  occa- 
sionally it  is  gilt.  The  capital  letter  B  has  been  like- 
wise identified  as  an  undoubted  Bristol  mark.  Fre- 
quently these  marks  are  accompanied  by  numbers, 
varying  from  1  to  24,  indicating,  it  is  supposed,  the 
decorator  of  the  specimen.  The  number  1  is  attributed 
to  Henry  Bone,  the  enameller;  the  number  2  to  Wil- 
liam Stephens ;  but  no  satisfactory  evidence  has 
been  found  to  identify  the  other  numbers  with  the 
numerous  decorators  employed  by  Champion.  At  the 
Kidd  sale  there  was  disposed  of  a  saucer  with  cover 
marked  in  blue  with  a  figure  2  in  gold.  This  example 
realised  £9  19s.  6d.  The  Dresden  mark  of  crossed 
swords  is  frequently  found  on  Bristol  china,  blue  under 
the  glaze,  sometimes  combined  with  the  cross,  the  letter 
B,  and  painter's  number  over  the  glaze.  When  a 
number  in  gold  is  added  to  the  mark,  Oven  says  it  indi- 
cates the  gilder,  not  the  painter.  In  a  few  cases,  the 
Plymouth  mark  is  used  in  combination  with  the  Bristol 
mark ;  and  some  specimens  bearing  the  Plymouth  mark 
alone  (in  both  red  and  gold),  but  closely  resembling 
Bristol  in  texture,  may  have  been  made  at  Champion's 
works  under  the  Plymouth  patent,  between  17TO  and  1773. 
Here  it  may  be  observed  that  although  the  cross  was 
Champion's  usual  mark,  not  every  specimen  so  marked 
must  be  accepted  as  his  manufacture,  without  confirma- 
tory evidence  of  paste,  glaze,  and  decoration.  Pieces 
of  Bristol  porcelain  often  bear  no  mark;  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  exquisite  vases  made  there. 
There  is,  however,  but  little  risk  of  mistaking  Cham- 
pion's ware,  though  unmarked,  it  is  so  essentially 
different  in  paste  and  glaze  from  any  other,  and  also 
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from  the  Dresden,  of  which  it  was  avowedly  an  imita- 
tion. The  Bristol  paste  is  rich,  and  of  a  milky  white, 
and  it  has  the  cold  and  glassy  surface  of  the  Dresden 
productions.  No  doubt  when  marked  with  the  crossed 
swords,  it  is  often  mistaken  for  the  latter.  Plates  with 
coloured  ground  are  of  rare  occurrence.  A  few  speci- 
mens are  extant  painted  with  exotic  birds  and  insects, 
to  match  or  to  imitate  Bow  china.  The  de- 
coration of  these  has  been  attributed  to  Henry 
Bone,  the  enameller  whose  work  has  recently  so 
much  risen  in  value.  The  two  triangular  marks  of 
crossed  swords  shown  on  page  198,  and  found  upon 
figures,  are  more  likely  Dresden. 

Bristol  sometimes  used  a  characteristic  ornamentation, 
so  characteristic  that  it  can  never  be  attributed  to  any 
other  English  factory.  Wreath  and  festoons  of  laurel 
in  green,  interspersed  with  detached  bouquets  of  flowers, 
are  the  favourite  decoratio  i  for  tea-services.  The 
flowers  are  brilliant  in  colorr  and  skilfully  painted.  The 
gilding,  though  unburnished,  is  bright  and  of  a  pecu- 
liarly rich  and  solid  character.  In  the  earlier  pieces 
attributed  to  the  factory,  however,  the  decoration  was 
in  underglaze  blue  in  Oriental  style.  Transfer-printing 
was  not  unknown  at  the  Bristol  factory,  though  the  speci- 
mens that  have  been,  handed  down  do  not  appear  to  reflect 
much  credit  on  those  responsible  for  their  production. 

These  observations  and  comparisons  refer  rather  to 
the  highest  class  of  Champion's  porcelain  than  to  the 
common  qualities,  of  which  much  was  manufactured  at 
a  low  price  for  domestic  use,  but  even  this  latter  has  a 
strongly  marked  character  peculiar  to  itself.  In  the 
decoration  of  the  commoner  description  of  Bristol  cups 
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and  saucers  and  sugar-basins  called  "  Cottage  china," 
comparatively  few  colours  were  used— chiefly  red,  green, 
lilac  or  grey,  and  pale  blue  —  but  these  effectively. 
In  a  note  that  Dr.  H.  P.  Blackmore,  of  Salisbury,  con- 
tributed to  Henry  Owen's  "  Two  Centuries  of  Ceramic 
Art  in  Bristol,"  he  gave  some  very  minute  particulars 
concerning  the  humbler  efforts  of  the  Bristol  potter. 
He  states  that  "the  white  ground  is  relieved  by  scattered 
flowers  or  small  groups  of  flowers  at  irregular  distances, 
the  rose  predominating,  and,  in  a  bunch  of  flowers, 
occupying  the  place  of  honour  in  the  middle.  To  these 
flowers  is  generally  added  a  border  of  ribbons  in 
festoons,  often  fastened  in  bows  at  regular  intervals 
round  the  cup,  or  having  small  bunches  of  flowers  hang- 
ing from  them  perpendicularly  at  these  points.  The 
border  round  the  saucer  is  repeated  round  the  inside  of 
the  cup,  but  not  on  the  outside.  The  teacups  have  no 
handles,  and  110  coffee-cups  are  met  with.  The  painting 
on  all  those  pieces  is  done  without  much  care  and  finish, 
the  colours  being  roughly  laid  on  with  a  coarse  brush." 
At  the  Kidd  sale  there  were  sold  several  cups  and 
saucers  of  Bristol  porcelain.  They  were  marked  with 
the  usual  X  in  blue,  and  realised  about  8  guineas  each. 
The  decoration  consisted  of  festoons  of  flowers  in 
colours. 

BYERLEY. 

Commenced    to   make    Porcelain    in    1805  ;    died    in    1810. 

About  the  year  1805  Josiah  Wedgwood's  nephew, 
Thomas  Byerley,  undertook  the  production  of  a  soft- 
paste  porcelain  at  Etruria,  but  carried  on  this  branch 
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of  the  business  only  for  a  few  years.  The  specimens 
extant — mugs,  tea-sets,  and  plates — are  of  a  fine  paste, 
well  glazed  and  decorated  with  English  and  Irish 
landscapes,  amongst  others  with  views  of  Pont  Aber- 
glasslyn  in  Xorth  Wales ;  Sathram  Down,  Devon ; 
Enniskillen,  &c.,  or  ornamented  with  birds  and  flowers, 
outlined  in  transfer-printing  and  enamelled  in  colours. 
They  are  generally  marked  "  Wedgwood  "  in  red,  and 
examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 


CHELSEA. 
In   existence    1730 ;    discontinued    1784. 

In  167G  some  Venetians,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  established  a  manufactory  of 
glass  at  Chelsea,  and,  to  judge  from  a  passage  in  a 
work  by  Dr.  Martin  Lister,  published  in  1699,  they 
likewise  produced  an  inferior  kind  of  porcelain,  re- 
sembling opaque  glass.  This  may  be  considered  as  the 
transition  to  the  soft-glaze  porcelain  subsequently 
made.  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt  credits  John  Dwight  with 
being  the  founder  of  the  Chelsea  factory.  At  any  rate, 
we  know  that  he  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  art 
of  "  making  transparent  porcelain,"  though  no  piece  of 
his  work  has  ever  been  found. 

Reliable  information  about  the  Chelsea  Porcelain 
Works  commences  between  1745  and  1747,  although  it 
is  fairly  certain  that  they  existed  a  decade  and  a  half 
earlier  than  the  first-named  date.  Belonging  to  the 
early  period  is  a  goat  and  bee  cream-jug  marked  with 
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an  impressed  triangle,  and  dated  1745 ;  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a  French  company  for  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  establishing  a  porcelain  manufactory  at  Yin- 
cennes  (subsequently  that  of  Sevres),  preferred  at  that 
time,  English  porcelain  is  expressly  mentioned  as 
making  competition  in  the  French  market.  Whether 
this  relates  to  Bow  or  to  Chelsea  porcelain  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  another  well-authenticated  fact  remains,  that 
in  1747  several  potters  came  from  Staffordshire  to  work 
at  the  Chelsea  porcelain  manufactory. 

According  to  Faulkner,  the  Chelsea  Porcelain  Works 
were  situated  at  the  corner  of  Justice-walk,  at  one  time 
an  avenue  of  stately  lime-trees  leading  from  Church 
Street  to  Lawrence  Street,  and  so  named  from  some 
justice  of  the  peace  who  had  a  dwelling-house  hard 
by.  The  factory  occupied  the  upper  end  of  the  street; 
the  ovens  were  in  Lawrence  Street.  The  first  pro- 
prietors seem  to  have  been  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
and  Sir  Everard  Faulkener,  with  Nicholas  Sprimont,  a 
Frenchman,  as  manager.  About  1755  Sprimont  be- 
came sole  proprietor,  but  leased  his  rights  to  James 
Cox  in  1769,  and  in  1770  the  works  passed  into  the 
hands  of  William  Duesbury,  of  Derby,  who  carried 
on  the  business  at  Chelsea  and  Derby  simultaneously 
until  1784 :  the  kilns  at  Chelsea  were  then  pulled 
down,  the  plant  was  sold,  and  the  principal  workmen 
and  artists  were  transferred  to  Derby. 

From  a  memorial  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  presented 
to  the  Government  by  the  proprietor  or  conductor  of 
the  works,  not  long  before  the  latter  were  closed,  it 
appears  that  the  remunerative  production  of  high-class 
china  suffered  principally  from  the  smuggling  sales 
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of  the  Dresden  porcelain,  allowed  to  be  imported  under 
oath  for  private  use,  but  otherwise  prohibited.  On 
Dresden  porcelain,  when  entered  as  for  private  use, 
only  eighteen  pence  in  the  pound  was  paid,  and  the 
staff  of  a  certain  ambassador  availed  itself  of  this 
opportunity  to  establish  a  sort  of  warehouse  for  this 
illicit  trading  at  the  official  residence. 

The  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  the  Chelsea 
manufactory  falls  between  1750  and  1768,  the  period 
covered  by  Sprimont's  supervision.  The  dealers  are 
described  as  surrounding  the  doors  of  the  works  and 
purchasing  the  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  fired. 
George  II.  patronised  the  Chelsea  factory  by  giving  large 
orders,  and  procured  models  and  skilled  workmen  from 
Saxony  and  Brunswick  for  them.  In  1760  the  King 
and  the  Queen  ordered  a  large  table-service  in  mazarin 
blue,  crimson,  and  gold,  decorated  with  birds,  for  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  which  cost  £1200,  while  a  lustre 
made  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1757  was  priced 
at  £600. 

In  1763  Dr.  George  Gamier  presented  a  magnificent 
Chelsea  vase  to  the  Foundling  Hospital;  this  the  late 
Mr.  Chaffers  purchased  for  £3000  on  behalf  of  the  Earl 
of  Dudley,  after  having  procured  for  the  same  noble- 
man, at  a  cost  of  £2000,  the  companion  vase  known 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Chesterfield  "  vase,  from  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  it  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field. It  was  exhibited  in  the  1868  Leeds  Exhibition  of 
works  of  art. 

Chaffers  describes  these  two  highly  import- 
ant examples  of  Chelsea  porcelain  as  2ft.  high, 
oviform,  with  bold  rococo  scroll  handles,  and 
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surmounted  bj~  dome-shaped  covers,  with  classical  and 


Fig.   66.— Vase   in   Chelsea  Porcelain   belonging  to   the  richly  decorated 
or   fourth   period,   and   presented   to   the   British   Museum   in   1763. 


pastoral  subjects  on  white  medallions  on  one  side,  and 
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exotic  birds  of  rich  plumage  on  the  other,  painted 
probably  by  Donaldson.  The  body  or  ground  is  of  a 
rich  "  gros  bleu  ''  colour.  Other  magnificent  examples 
of  Chelsea  porcelain  were  the  pair  of  vases  and  beakers 
that  came  to  the  hammer  in  July,  1901,  when  Lord 
Henry  Thynne's  collection  was  dispersed.  For  these 
no  less  than  £5400  was  paid,  while  a  pair  of  vases  and 
covers  decorated  with  Watteau  subjects  of  figures 
dancing,  &c.,  realised  £3255.  Though  scarcely  to  be 
compared  as  regards  price  with  those  just  mentioned, 
yet  it  is  interesting  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  for  a 
pair  of  oviform  vases,  with  paintings  of  birds  on  a 
blue  ground,  £T50  was  paid. 

A  pair  of  vases,  20in.  high,  and  similar  to  those 
referred  to  as  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Dudley  (Fig.  GG),  were  given  to  the  British 
Museum  on  April  15,  1TG3,  the  gift  being  thus 
recorded  in  the  donation  book :  "  Two  very  fine  porce- 
lain jars,  of  the  Chelsea  manufactory,  made  in  the 
year  17G2,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sprimont, 
from  a  person  unknown  (very  probably  from  Dr. 
Gamier)  through  Mr.  Empson."  These  vases  are 
certainly  equal  to  anything  produced  at  Sevres  or 
at  Dresden. 

Amongst  the  important  figures  of  the  Chelsea  factory 
are:  Apollo,  Erato,  and  Clio;  Britannia  (14|in.  high) 
seated  on  a  lion,  with  trophies,  &c.,  and  holding  in  her 
left  hand  a  medallion  of  George  II. ;  Milton,  llin. 
high,  with  books,  scroll,  and  inscription  : 

Into  the  heaven  of  heavens 

I  have  presumed,   an  earthly  guest, 

And  drawn  empyreal  air. 
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The  companion  one  of  Shakespeare,  llin.  high,  with 
books  on  pedestal,  and  the  inscription : 

The  cloud  cap't  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit, 

Shall  Dissolve, 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabrick  of  a  vision, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 

This  figure  of  Shakespeare  is  modelled  after  the 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  erected  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  from  the  design  of  Kent.  In 
the  opinion  of  Pope,  it  represents  Shakespeare  as  a 
sentimental  dandy.  The  work  of  Kent  has  been  re- 
produced in  porcelain  or  earthenware  by  nearly  all 
the  English  potteries  of  note. 

A  figure  of  Falstaff,  13in.  high,  frequently  repro- 
duced at  Derby  and  in  Staffordshire.  This  was  alike 
produced  in  the  early  period  of  the  works,  and  again 
when  they  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Duesbury.  The 
later  is  differentiated  from  the  earlier  by  the  items  on 
the  tablet  of  which  he  had  partaken.  In  the  earlier 
period  the  bill  contains  mention  of  "  sack,'"'  but  on  the 
later  one  this  does  not  find  a  place.  Professor  Church 
directs  particular  attention  to  this.  A  figure  of 
Minerva,  with  shield,  owl,  and  books,  14in.  high 
(Fig.  67).  Figure  of  Neptune,  with  trident,  the  base 
formed  of  shells  and  rockwork,  reproduced  at  Derby. 
Figures  of  Diana,  of  Fame,  Justice,  &c.  Far  and  away 
the  most  notable  figure  produced  at  Chelsea,  and  now 
in  existence,  is  that  representing  Britannia  seated  on 
a  lion.  This  stands  over  2ft.  high.  As  regards 
modelling,  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  the  figures 
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associated  with  the  eminent  French  sculptor,  Louis 
Francis  Roubilliac,  whose  surname  initial  is  sometimes 
found  impressed.  Scarcely  less  artistic  and  beautiful 
are  the  same  modeller's  groups. 

Noteworthy  also  were  such  figures  as  those  of  Pitt  and 
Wilkes  and  the  busts  of  George  II.  and  William,  Duke 


Fig.   67.— Figure   of  Minerva  in   Chelsea  Porcelain. 

of    Cumberland,    patron    and    part    proprietor    of    the 
Chelsea  Porcelain  Works. 

Characteristic  of  the  Chelsea  manufactory  are  the 
ornamental  candelabra,  with  foliage  backs,  and  groups 
at  the  base,  likewise  groups  of  lovers,  pastoral  figures, 
poultry,  sheep,  &c.,  in  arbours  formed  of  Primus 
branches  and.  flowers.  These  last  are,  however, 
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considered  amongst  Chelsea's  commoner  productions.  A 
very  pretty  and  rare  Chelsea  group  represents  a  dove- 
cot, richly  decorated  with  raised  flowers,  at  the  base  a 
pointer  and  partridges.  Others  are  Shepherd 
and  Shepherdess,  with  two  lambs  and  a  dog, 
high;  dancing  and  other  figures  (Fig.  68); 


Fig.    68.— Two   Chelsea  Figures  (6in.)   from  the  Howse   Collection. 

and  the  Yauxhall  Singers.  Besides  the  pro- 
ductions enumerated,  mention  may  be  made  of  plates 
and  oblong  dishes  painted  with  birds,  flowers,  and  in- 
sects, leaf-pattern  dishes,  baskets,  leaf-shaped  butter- 
boats, tureens  formed  of  cauliflowers  or  melons,  sweet- 
meat stands,  the  scollops  painted  with  birds  and 
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insects,  snuff-boxes,  patch-boxes,  etuis,  scent-bottles, 
stick-handles  and  salt-cellars  with  crawfish  in  relief. 

Birds  and  other  animals,  life-size  and  in  miniature, 
are  other  characteristic  pieces  of  Chelsea,  and  at  South 
Kensington  some  very  fine  examples  of  these  may 
bo  seen,  the  gift  of  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber. 
Figures,  groups,  and  the  fine  vases  in  imitation  of 
Sevres,  with  the  gros  bleu,  rose-pink,  crimson  lake, 
turquoise,  and  pea-green  grounds,  were  made  in  the 
greatest  perfection  between  1759  and  1763,  and  the 
claret  and  rose-pink  ground-colours  are  considered 
as  the  most  remarkable  of  those  employed.  The 
latest  productions,  between  1770  and  1784,  under  the 
management  of  Duesbury,  are  distinguishable  by  their 
simple  and  elegant  shapes,  frequently  decorated  with 
gold  stripes,  resembling  contemporary  productions  of 
the  Derby  factory.  Beaumont  and  Disney,  in  their 
"  Tour  through  England  "  (1767)  say,  "Here"  (Chelsea) 
"  is  a  curious  Porcelain  Manufacture,  in  which  they 
have  made  very  great  improvements." 

Professor  Church  groups  the  productions  of  the 
famous  Chelsea  factory  in  two  divisions  :  "  that  which 
extended  from  the  commencement  of  the  works  till  the 
year  1757,  during  which  period  the  porcelain  was  char- 
acterised by  considerable  translucency,  much  glassy 
frit  being  employed  in  the  paste,  the  glaze  being  also 
very  soft,  and  gold  sparingly  used  in  the  decoration. 
In  the  second  period,  from  1759  to  1769,  the  body  con- 
tained bone-ash,  and  the  use  of  gold  in  the  decoration 
became  more  lavish."  It  was  very  usual  at  one  period 
of  Chelsea's  existence  to  decorate  the  wares  in  Japanese 
taste,  and  to  mark  the  pieces  with  the  embossed  anchors 
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elsewhere  noted  and  figured.  Some  authors  split  up 
the  Chelsea  periods  still  further.  The  first  is  assigned 
to  those  pieces  bearing  the  triangle  mark  and  having 
a  creamy  and  very  transparent  body ;  the  second  to  those 
having  the  embossed  anchors,  and  in  which  the  paste 
was  dense,  and  the  decoration  Eastern;  the  third  to 


Fig.   69.— Two   Views   of  the  Chelsea  Masked  Dancing   Figures  (Tjin.) 
from   the   Howse   Collection. 

the  painted  anchor  period,  when  the  paste  has  the 
peculiarity  of  showing  the  disc-like  "  moons "  when 
held  in  front  of  a  window ;  and  the  fourth  to  the  richly 
decorated  pieces  of  which  the  elaborate  vases  referred 
to  elsewhere  belonged.  The  well-known  masked  dancing 
figures  (Fig.  69)  are  of  the  third  period. 
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In  a  sale  catalogue  of  the  Chelsea  china  sold  in  1756 
is  mentioned  a  number  of  different  subjects,  showing 
the  period  at  which  certain  figures  and  statuettes  were 
produced.  Amongst  these  are  found :  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  monkeys  playing  on  musical  instruments, 
a  map  seller,  cobbler  and  his  wife  singing,  the  five 
Senses,  a  group  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  one  of  Africa 
and  America ;  also  Perseus  and  Andromeda.  Figures 
at  first  were  in  the  white,  as  at  Bow;  while  those  that 
followed  had  little  or  no  gilding  on  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  figures  made  after  1759  were  very  much 
coloured  and  gilt.  Amongst  these  last  may  be  named  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  Welsh  tailor  and  his  wife 
on  goats,  statuettes  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Newton, 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  Una  and  the  lion,27in.  high. 

The  information  about  the  earliest  marks  on  Chelsea 
porcelain  still  remains  uncertain.  The  triangle  incised 
in  the  paste  belongs  to  them,  as  is  proved  by  a 
milk-jug  which  bears  this  mark  and  the  inscription 
"  Chelsea,  1745."  The  medallion  with  a  raised  anchor 
(occasionally  varied  from  the  white,  that  oftenest  em- 
ployed, by  being  blue  and  lilac)  upon  it  is  also  an  early 
mark,  though  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  is  the 
earliest,  as  commonly  supposed.  Later  the  plain  anchor 
was  adopted.  Its  form  varies,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  finish  and  to  the  terminations  of  the  transverse 
bars.  Some  examples  have  the  orthodox  barbs, 
others  are  ringed  at  the  extremities  of  the  bars;  while 
in  yet  others  there  is  a  more  or  less  abrupt  terminal. 
The  cable  ring  on  the  top  is  a  characteristic  feature, 
and  practically  constant.  On  some  pieces  the  anchor 
mark  is  gilt;  on  others  it  is  red,  this  latter  being  the 
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earlier  one.  In  rare  cases  two  anchors  with  cable 
rings  are  employed.  This  anchor  mark  must  not  al- 
ways be  looked  for  on  the  bottom  of  the  piece,  but  is 
frequently  found  on  the  pedestal,  or  on  some  other  part 
of  the  decoration.  By  its  minute  size,  it  often  escapes 
observation,  or,  if  in  gold,  gets  rubbed  off.  T^or  was 
all  Chelsea  marked,  any  more  than  was  the  case  with 
Bow.  During  the  Derby-Chelsea  period  (17TO — 1784) 
the  mark  was  a  D  combined  with  the  anchor,  as 
given  elsewhere  under  "  Derby/' 

Further  means  of  identifying  Chelsea  porcelain  is 
afforded  by  the  glaze,  which  is  of  a  softer  milky  white 
and  less  thick  than  that  found  on  Bow.  On  cups  and 
saucers,  plates  and  dishes,  the  glaze  sometimes  accumu- 
lated around  the  basal  rim  in  tears ;  but  in  most  speci- 
mens the  inequalities  of  the  glaze  are  removed  by  the 
rim  being  ground  smooth.  Three  spots  free  from 
glaze,  caused  by  the  three  points  on  which  the  piece 
rested  during  the  firing,  are  frequently  found  on  dishes 
and  other  flat  pieces  manufactured  at  Chelsea.  Care 
must  be  taken  by  the  inexperienced  collector  not  to  be 
deceived  by  specimens  made  at  Colebrook  Dale,  where, 
at  one  time,  the  Chelsea  mark  was  imitated. 

Admirers  of  Chelsea  must  not  rely  entirely  upon 
marks,  but  must  be  guided  by  the  paste,  form,  &c. 
There  are  some  very  clever  imitations  of  Continental 
origin  that  are  likely  to  puzzle  the  collector  of  not 
much  experience ;  while  pawn-shops  are  often  well- 
stocked  with  very  crude  representations  of  the  genuine 
article  that  are  not  likely  to  deceive  any  but  the  veriest 
novices.  Chelsea  goat  and  bee  jugs  are  often  imi- 
tated, and  find  their  way  into  the  sale-rooms. 
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Chelsea  porcelain,  with  its  beautiful  decoration, 
admirable  modelling,  and  careful  finish  in  every  detail, 
ranks  amongst  the  highest  achievements  of  ceramic  art. 

The  following  represent  the  chief  of  the  Chelsea  marks  : 


/\ 
^"^ 


Marks  ascribed  to  the   Chelsea  Factory. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  prices  that  have  of  recent 
years  been  obtained  for  Chelsea,  at  any  rate  of  the 
more  ordinary  kind,  was  furnished  by  the  E.  M.  Kidd 
sale  that  took  place  in  1903  at  Nottingham.  There 
were  dispersed  a  varied  collection  from  plates,  statu- 
ettes, and  candlesticks  to  coffee-pots,  jugs,  and  cus- 
tard-cups. The  well-known  statuette  of  Diana,  with 
greyhound  at  her  feet,  and  upon  a  scroll  base,  coloured, 
realised  £16  5s.  Gd. ;  one  of  Quin  as  "  Falstaff," 
enamelled,  12in.  high,  £13  2s.  (3d. ;  another  of  Wilkes, 
white  glazed,  on  scroll  base,  12Jin.  high,  £7  7s.;  and 
a  pair  of  the  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  on  scroll  bases, 
coloured,  lOJin.  high,  £38  17s. 

Of  the  smaller  articles,  mention  may  be  made  of  a 
candlestick  formed  of  a  figure  of  a  boy  with  lute,  a  dog 
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at  his  feet,  under  a  bocage  of  flowers,  and  upon  a 
scroll  base,  8Jin.  high;  this  realised  £9  9s.  Two 
plates  painted  with  birds,  insects,  and  fruit,  and 
marked  with  the  gold  anchor,  brought  <£8  18s.  6d. ;  and 
a  pair  of  bell-shaped  custard-cups  with  lids,  nicely 
painted  with  flowers,  realised  £11.  At  Christie's,  how- 
ever, this  year  a  plate  8Jin.  in  diameter,  with  bird  on 
a  crimson  ground,  was  sold  for  £42. 

A  figure  of  Minerva  (Fig.  67)  would  be  worth  about 
£20  at  the  present  time,  while  the  four  Continents, 
represented  by  children,  12in.  high,  on  flower-encrusted 
plinths,  lately  sold  for  £147  the  set.  A  pair  of  figures, 
a  "  Gentleman  with  a  dog  "  and  a  "  Lady  with  a  lamb 
and  a  basket  of  flowers,"  in  rich  costumes,  realised  the 
high  price  of  £388  10s.  A  pair  of  exceptionally  fine 
vases,  lljin.  high,  brought  £588  at  the  same  sale. 


CHURCH    GRESLEY. 
Founded    1794;    closed   1825. 

In  1794  Sir  Nigel  Gresley  founded  some  china  works 
near  Church  Greslflfr  in  South  Derbyshire.  The  works 
were  conducted  out  of  love  for  the  fictile  art,  and  were 
not  a  financial  success,  nor  were  the  products  of  much 
note.  W.  Nadin  took  over  the  works  in  1800,  but  they 
were  finally  closed  in  1825.  There  are  no  known  frag- 
ments found  on  the  site,  although  in  the  British  Museum 
there  is  a  curious  mug  ascribed  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Franks  to  that  factory.  It  is  decorated  in  pale  cobalt 
blue  underglaze.  In  the  foreground  is  some  palin- 
like  vegetation,  while  beyond  is  a  cardboard-like  house. 
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COALPORT    AND    COLEBROOK    DALE. 
1780   and   onward. 

John  Eose,  the  founder  of  the  Coalport  Porcelain 
Works,  was  apprenticed  to  Thomas  Turner,  of  Caugh- 
ley, and  commenced  a  small  business  at  Jackfield,  in 
1780,  removing  a  few  years  after  to  Coalport  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Severn.  In  1799  he  purchased  the 
Caughley  works  from  Turner,  and  carried  on 
both  factories  simultaneously  until  1814,  when 
the  Caughley  plant  was  taken  to  Coalport.  In 
1820  Rose  amalgamated  the  Swansea  works  with 
his  Coalport  factory,  and  eight  years  later  the 
Nantgarw  factory  was  similarly  included.  In 
each  case  he  engaged  the  services  of  the  former  pro- 
prietors, Billingsley  and  Walker.  The  style  of  the 
firm  was  from  the  beginning,  and  has  been  ever  since, 
John  Rose  and  Co.  Rose  the  elder  died  in  1828;  his 
son  and  successor  in  1841.  The  latter  left  the  works 
to  his  nephew,  W.  F.  Rose,  of  Rock  House,  Coalport, 
who  died  in  1864 ;  and  the  present  proprietor  is  William 
Pugh,  a  member  of  the  old  firm. 

The  body  of  the  Coalport  porcelain  was  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Caughley,  Swansea,  and  Nantgarw  paste 
until  1820,  when  Rose  introduced  a  somewhat  different 
mixture  by  the  addition  of  felspar.  For  this  "  felspar 
porcelain"  and  an  improved  glaze  produced  without 
the  aid  of  lead,  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  which  fact  is  recorded  on  a  tablet  2in. 
in  diameter,  printed  in  red  on  some  specimens.  The 
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centre  bears  the  inscription,  "Coalport  Improved  Felt- 
spar  Porcelain,"  in  a  laurel  wreath;  on  the  circumfer- 
ence is  written,  "  Patronised  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 
The  gold  medal  awarded  May  30,  1820."  Curiously 
enough,  some  of  the  tablets  are  signed  I.  Hose  and  Co., 
and  the  word  "  Improved  "  is  omitted;  others  I.  R.  S.  F. 
and  Co.,  with  the  word  "  Improved." 


Fig.   70.— Two-handled   covered   Cup,   and   Saucer,   in   Colebrook   Dale 
Porcelain,   from   the   National   Collection. 

Early  Coalport  porcelain  is  frequently  decorated  with 
the  "  worm  sprig,"  and  "  Tournay  sprig,"  a  Pinxton 
ornament,  the  credit  of  which  is  given  to  Billings- 
ley.  After  the  purchase  of  the  Caughley  works, 
Turner's  "  Willow "  and  "  Blue  Dragon "  patterns 
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were  extensively  reproduced  on  Colebrook  Dale 
porcelain.  Besides  these  adopted  patterns,  Coalport  had 
hardly  any  style  of  decoration  of  its  own,  but  mostly 
copied  the  designs,  shapes,  colours,  and  even 
marks  from  Dresden,  Sevres,  Worcester,  and  Chelsea. 
Some  of  these  rather  close  imitations  of  old  Sevres 
have  at  first  sight  ere  nowr  deceived  collectors  as  to 
their  real  origin,  and  law  suits  have  followed ;  but 
generally  they  may  easily  be  detected  by  the  inferior 
glaze  and  painting.  The  maroon-coloured  ground 
introduced  into  Coalport  by  Walker,  of  Nantgarw,  be- 
tween 1821  and  1822,  is  the  most  esteemed.  That, 
however,  fair  prices  may  be  obtained  for  really  first- 
class  examples  of  Coalport  is  shown  by  the  prices  ap- 
pended. Yases  (especially  those  decorated  in  the 
Japanese  style),  jardinieres,  centre-pieces,  and  such 
like  were  most  tastefully  got  up  alike  as  to  form  and 
colour.  It  is,  therefore,  little  winder  that  Coalport 
was  able  to  supply  pieces  that  were  missing  in  old 
Sevres  sets  that  to  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  would 
pass  as  the  real  things.  Another  very  fine  production 
of  Coalport  was  the  egg-shell  porcelain  of  Oriental 
pattern,  but  it  is  scarce,  and  not  often  recognised  as 
the  work  of  this  factory. 

Genuine  marks  of  the  Coalport  factory  are  S 
(for  Salopian),  "Coalport,"  or  "C  Dale,"  in  a 
bold,  cursive  hand,  the  capital  letters  "  CD " 
(also  in  cursive  characters)  or  CBD  in  mono- 
gram (the  last  occasionally  in  gold),  and  a  rose. 
In  tea-sets  generally  only  the  sugar-basin  is  marked. 
Later  specimens  bear  the  inscription  "  John  Rose 
and  Co.,  Colebrook  Dale,  1850."  A  monogram, 
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"  C.  S."  in  pink  and  gold,  and  in  cursive  letters,  repre- 
senting Goalport  and  Salop,  has  also  been  used.  The 
Roman  capitals  within  the  loops  are  the  initials  of 
Caughley,  Swansea,  and  Nantgarw,  incorporated  with 
Coalport.  .  A.  B.  and  R.  P.  Daniell,  120,  New  Bond 
Street,  and  18,  Wigmore  Street,  seem  to  have  been 
agents  in  London  of  the  Coalport  factory.  At  least 
their  name  surrounding  a  monogram  occurs  on  the 
service  executed  at  Colebrook  Dale,  by  command  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  for  presentation  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  This  service  was  exhibited  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

The  marks  of  this  factory  from  the  earliest  to  modern 
times  are  given  below : 


i87S-  1881. 

Coalport  and   Colebrook   Dale   Marks   from   the  Earliest   to   the 
Present   Times. 

Coalport  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  old-time 
factories  that  have  continued  till  the  present  day,  and 
the  quality  of  the  china  has  not  deteriorated  one  whit. 
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Indeed,  for  sumptuousness  of  colour  and  lovely  effect 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  plates  depicting  those  "  big-hatted  "  ladies 
that  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  and  others  of  that 
school  loved  to  paint.  The  marks  used  by  the  present- 
day  firm  have  been  puzzling  to  those  interested  in  cera- 
mics. Generally  the  specimens  we  have  seen,  though 
having  an  unmistakable  modern  look,  bore  a  mark  that 
to  the  novice  consisted  of  dates  suggesting  age.  How- 
ever, when  one  comes  to  know  the  history  of  the  firm  it 
will  readily  be  seen  why  such  dates  have  been  used. 

To  take  them  in  their  chronological  sequence  :  We 
have  a  garter  with  "  Salopian  "  above  and  "  Coalport  " 
below,  while  filling  up  the  centre  are  the  old  Caughley 
mark  of  a  filled-up  crescent  and  A.D.  1750,  and  the 
curious  mark  typical  of  the  absorption  of  Caughley, 
Swansea,  and  Nantgarw  with  Coalport,  and  A.D.  1790 
underneath.  Next  we  have  a  crown  with  "  Coalport, 
A.D.  1750,"  below.  Still  later  are  the  marks  having 
the  crown  with  the  word  "  England  "  above.  The  last 
four  are  in  dark  green. 

Appended  are  a  few  prices  that  have  been  realised 
lately  for  Coalport  ware.  A  set  of  three  vases  with 
beaker-shaped  necks  and  escalloped  lips,  painted  with 
flowers  on  a  dark  blue  and  gold  ground,  8in.  to  9in. 
high,  realised  only  £4  15s. ;  a  pair  of  tureens  and 
covers,  with  panels  of  flowers  on  crimson  ground,  and 
gilt,  brought  15  guineas.  A  pair  of  14in.  vases  with 
raised  flowers  and  gilt,  painted  with  Watteau  subjects 
and  birds,  realised  practically  the  same  amount; 
and  a  dessert  service  of  24  pieces,  having  a  white 
ground,  light  green  edge,  and  floral  decoration, 
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still  less,  £10  15s.  At  the  Kidd  sale  10  guineas  were 
paid  for  an  Sin.  vase  decorated  with,  green  and  white 
on  a  gold  ground,  and  further  ornamented  with  land- 
scapes on  oval  panels.  This  last  was  marked  "  CBD." 
Other  prices  might  be  quoted;  but  those  given  will  be 
sufficient  for  most  purposes. 


DERBY   (OLD   WORKS). 

Period    covered   from    about    1750   to    1848. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  other  important  factories, 
the  actual  date  at  which  Derby  china  was  first  pro- 
duced is  not  with  certainty  known.  Eroni  recent  in- 
vestigations, however,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that, 
at  any  rate,  about  1750  china  was  being  made,  pro- 
bably by  the  Frenchman  Andrew  Planche,  with  the 
financial  assistance  of  the  Heaths,  who  had  a  good 
interest  in  the  Cockpit  Hill  Potworks,  and  who  after- 
wards similarly  befriended  Duesbury.  The  site  of  the 
factory  was  on  the  Nottingham  Road,  beyond  St. 
Mary's  Bridge.  William  Duesbury's  ownership  of  the 
factory  may  be  said  to  date  from  1756,  though  he  may 
have  been  employed  by  the  somewhat  mysterious 
"  Derby  Porcelain  Company,"  to  finish  some  of  the 
works  for  which  they  appear  to  have  been  celebrated, 
to  judge  by  the  sale  catalogues  of  the  time.  Like 
many  another  famous  potter,  Duesbury  hailed  from 
Staffordshire,  Longton  Hall  being  his  birthplace. 
Though,  as  stated,  the  concern  seems  to  have  been 
prominent  for  artistic  productions  prior  to  Duesbury's 
actual  ownership,  yet  it  became  still  more  famous  after 
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he  had  purchased  the  Chelsea  works  in  1770,  and  the 
plant  at  Bow  in  1775.  The  two  factories  at  Chelsea 
and  Derby  were  carried  011  simultaneously  until  1784, 
when  the  former  was  broken  up,  and  everything 
movable  sent  to  Derby. 

For  many  years  the  founding  of  the  first  porcelain 
factory  was  ascribed  to  Duesbury;  but  from  what  Mr. 
Nightingale  states  in  an  interesting  contribution  on 
the  "  History  of  Early  English  Porcelain,"  privately 
printed  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  is  evident 
that  some  first-class  productions  were  being  put  upon 
the  market.  Particularly  noticeable,  apparently,  were 
the  figures,  which  it  is  said  so  closely  resembled  those 
of  Dresden  "  that  many  good  judges  could  not  distin- 
guish them  from  the  real  Dresden."  The  difficulty  lies 
in  tracing  such  early  productions. 

As  Mr.  Nightingale  truly  observes  :  "  They  cannot 
all  have  disappeared.  The  only  acknowledged  Derby 
figures  now  met  with,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  of  a  much 
later  date.  The  most  probable  suggestion  that  I  can 
offer  is  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  early  works  now 
attributed  to  Bow  may  be  early  Derby.  .  .  .  Nor  do 
the  marks  of  the  period  help  much  towards  the  iden- 
tification of  specimens ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Chel- 
sea anchor,  and  the  much  later  Derby  symbol,  there  is 
no  certainty  as  to  what  particular  factories  many  of  the 
known  marks  or  figures  are  to  be  attributed." 

William  Duesbury  died  in  1786,  and  the  business 
devolved  upon  his  eldest  son,  who  in  1795  took  Michael 
Kean  (who  was  an  excellent  designer)  into  partnership. 
William  Duesbury  the  younger  dying,  Kean  married 
his  widow  in  1798,  and  afterwards  managed  the 
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factory  until  the  third  Duesbury  assumed  the  reins. 
In  1815  the  concern  was  leased  to  Robert  Bloor,  who 
had  been  clerk  and  salesman  to  the  firm  for  several 
years.  Bloor  died  in  1845,  and  three  years  later  the 
old  Derby  china  manufactory  ceased  to  exist. 

The  materials  employed  for  the  Derby  porcelain 
were  probably  the  same  as  those  used  at  Chelsea,  in 
addition  to  Bideford  clay,  and  later  the  Cornish  kaolins 
and  china  stones. 

During  the  first  period  the  articles  manufactured, 
besides  the  Dresden-like  figures  already  alluded  to, 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  small  chimney  ornaments, 
such  as  lambs,  birds,  cats,  dogs,  with  flower-vases, 
coffee-cups,  vine-leaf  plates,  &c.  Later,  however,  we 
have  a  newspaper  record  that  during  the  first  year  of 
Duesbury's  occupancy  of  the  works  there  was  a  sale : 
"  A  curious  collection  of  fine  figures,  jars,  sauce-boats, 
services  for  dessert,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  useful 
and  ornamental  porcelain  after  the  finest  Dresden 
models." 

The  Derby-Chelsea  period,  between  1770  and  1784, 
is  marked  by  productions  of  great  excellence  in  model- 
ling and  decoration,  and  examples  of  this  period  are 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  collectors.  In  1773 
Duesbury  had  an  elegant  suite  of  show-rooms  fitted 
up  in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and 
issued  a  catalogue  of  twenty  pages  in  small  4to,  com- 
prising nearly  200  objects,  amongst  them  jars,  vases, 
urns,  tripods,  in  antique  and  modern  taste,  an  extensive 
variety  of  rich  and  select  table  and  dessert  services, 
biscuit  groups,  and  figures.  Copies  of  this  Derby 
pattern  book  have  become  very  scarce,  and  should  be 
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preserved  whenever  met  with.  At  one  time  the  Derby 
works  possessed  more  than  500  models  for  figures  and 
groups,  some  in  three  or  four  different  sizes. 

A  complete  list  of  the  models  used  at  Bow,  Chelsea, 
and  Derby  would  greatly  aid  the  collector  in  his  re- 
searches, but  we  have  no  space  for  such  an  attempt, 
and  only  mention  a  few  of  the  more  important  groups 
and  figures,  some  of  which  are  in  biscuit,  and  others 
enamelled  and  gilt.  The  King,  Queen,  and  Royal 


Fig.   71.— Cup  and   Saucer  of   the  Derby-Chelsea  Period. 

Family,  in  three  grouped  pieces.  Four  groups  of 
Music,  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Literature.  Two 
groups,  Poetry  and  Grammar.  Large  group  of  Jason 
and  Medea  Vowing  before  the  altar  of  Diana.  A  set 
of  antique  Seasons,  on  pedestals.  Apollo  and  Four 
Muses — Calliope,  Terpsichore,  Urania,  and  Melpomene. 
Five  Muses — Euterpe,  Polyhymnia,  Thalia,  Erato,  and 
Clio.  A  pair  of  figures,  Prudence  and  Discretion. 
Figure  of  Garrick  in  the  character  of  Richard  III., 
figure  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and  figure  of  Neptune 
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with  a  dolphin,  the  base  studded  with  shells.  Belong- 
ing rather  to  the  curious  than  to  the  beautiful,  but 
none  the  less  interesting  as  Old  Derby  productions, 
are  the  figures  of  dwarfs,  a  pair  of  which  Mr.  Litchfield 
illustrates  in  his  excellent  work  upon  "  Pottery  and 
Porcelain."  The  Editor,  too,  recently  had  one  of  these 
curious  figures  through  his  hands.  In  nice  condition  this 
pair  of  figures  may  be  worth  anything  from  £20  to  £30. 
The  following  artists  may  be  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  famous  Old  Derby  Works :  — 

KEYS,  J.  and  S. 
LOWTON,  C.,  bunting  subjects. 
LUCAS,  G.,  seascapes. 
MELLOR,      G.,     insects     and 

flowers. 

PEGG,  W.,  still-life. 
SOAR,  T. 
SPENGLER,  J.  J. 
STABLES,  J. 
STEEL,  T. 
STEPHEN,  P. 

TAYLOR,  W.,  Oriental  subjects. 
WEBSTER,  M. 
WITHERS,  E. 


ASKEW,  R.,  figure-painter. 
BANCROFT. 

BlLLTNGSLEY,    W.,   flowers. 

BORE  MAN,      Z.,      landscapes, 

birds. 
BREWER. 
COFFEE,  W.  G. 
COSWAY. 
DUVIVIER. 

HANCOCK,  GEO.,  SEN.,  flowers. 
HANCOCK,  G.  and  J.,  flowers. 
HASLEM,  J.,  figures. 
HOPKINSON,  W. 
KAUFFMAN,  A. 


KEAN,  M. 

Nearly  all  the  fine  vases  in  the  Sevres  style,  figures 
and  groups  made  under  the  management  of  Sprimont, 
at  Chelsea,  were  reproduced,  and  some  new  models 
and  designs  added.  The  ribbed,  fluted,  and  diamond 
pressed  tea  and  coffee  services,  gilt-edged,  bordered 
with  floral  festoons,  and  decorated  with  finely-painted 
flowers  (Fig.  71),  birds,  or  insects,  belong  mostly  to  the 
Derby-Chelsea  period— a  period  which,  with  the  earlier 
one,  is  that  appealing  to  the  collector.  It  is  necessary 
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to  mention  this,  as  Derby  ware  as  a  whole  is  very 
plentiful,  and  there  is  a  popular  if  erroneous  notion 
abroad  that  Crown-Derby  is  of  great  value. 

No  notice  of  the  Derby  factory  could  be  anything 
like  complete  that  omitted  mention  of  the  biscuit 
figures  that  are  indelibly  associated  with  the  eldest 
Duesbury,  and  that  were  made  between  1770  and  1773. 
Alike  for  modelling  and  delicacy  of  form,  they  have 
never  been  surpassed,  if,  indeed,  they  have  ever  been 
approached.  They  were  the  envy  of  contemporaneous 
and  subsequent  potters,  and  though  more  than  one  tried 
to  imitate  them,  none  proved  successful.  Mountford 
and  Copeland  perhaps  got  as  near  as  anyone,  with  their 
Parian  figures.  Factory  numbers  are  found  in  com- 
bination with  the  crown,  cross  batons,  and  D  on  bis- 
cuit and  other  figures.  No  greater  compliment  can  be 
paid  to  Duesbury' s  biscuit  ware  than  to  say  that  it 
approached  the  biscuit  ware  of  Sevres. 

Derby  porcelain  seems  to  have  been  costly  when  Dr. 
Johnson  visited  the  factory  in  1777,  for  he  observed 
u  that  he  could  have  vessels  of  silver,  of  the  same  size, 
as  cheap  as  what  were  here  made  of  porcelain."  In  a 
bill  for  Derby  china,  bought  by  Sir  Philip  de  Malpaa 
Grey  Egerton  in  1773,  the  following  items  occur :  — 

£    s.    d. 
24  dessert-plates,  in  medallions  and  grapes,  at  13s.  ...     15  12     0 

4  baskets  and  stands,  at  31s.  6d 660 

3  jugs,  various  sizes,  painted  in  flowers  and  gold   ...       3     0     0 

Between  1786  and  1811,  when  the  works  were  carried 
on  at  Derby  alone,  until  the  purchase  of  the  factory 
by  Bloor,  some  splendid  services  were  executed, 
amongst  them  a  dessert-service  of  120  pieces  for  the 
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Prince  of  Wales  in  1788;  a  service  for  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  fruit  subjects  on  a  ground  of  chrome- 
green  ;  another  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  views 
of  Chatsworth,  Hardwick,  &c. ;  and  elegant  services  for 
Lord  Muncaster  and  others. 

Favourite  shapes  for  vases  under  Duesbury's  manage- 
ment were  the  ancient  Greek  "  Krater  "  (Fig.  72)  and 


Fig.   72.— Krater  Vase   with   Bird  Decoration   of  the   Crown-Derby  Period. 

the  "  Hydria,"  in  various  modifications,  decorated  with 
exotic  birds,  landscapes,  or  bouquets  in  medallions,  or 
simply  with  floral  scrolls,  in  which  a  peculiar  red  and 
profuse  gilding  predominate.  The  tea  and  coffee  sets 
made  in  the  second  Duesbury's  time  (Fig.  73)  are  more 
frequently  plain  than  ribbed  or  fluted,  and  many 
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specimens  are  decorated  in  the  Japan  style.  Such 
pieces  were  elaborately  ornamented  with  blue  and  red, 
the  gilding  often  being  put  on  with  a  lavish  hand. 
The  patterns  were  distinguished  by  different  names  as 
"  Derby  Japan,"  "  Rock  Japan,"  "  Grecian  Japan/' 
"Witches  Japan."  The  "  Chantilly "  pattern,  gene- 
rally executed  in  blue,  but  sometimes  found  in  green 
and  pink,  and  occasionally  edged  in  gold,  was  like- 
wise a  favourite  one  of  this  period.  It  consisted  of 


Fig.   73.— Two-handled   Covered  Cup  and  Saucer  of  the   Crown-Derby 

Period. 

a  small  blue  cornflower  or  a  forget-me-not  and  a  gold 
sprig  (technically  known  as  the  French  sprig)  put  on 
the  white,  and  is  copied  from  the  Angouleme  china. 

The  Bloor-Derby  period,  1811  to  1849,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  decline,  the  makers  working  more 
for  quantity  than  for  quality.  The  service  consisting 
of  bowls  and  dishes  inscribed  with  Persian  characters 
on  gold  ground,  executed  in  1819  for  the  Persian 
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Ambassador,  may  be  quoted  as  an  exception.  Large 
quantities  of  Bloor  china  still  exist,  and  unless  pieces 
are  of  artistic  make,  they  have  little  value.  Apart,  too, 
from  the  deterioration  in  quality,  there  was  a  departure 
from  the  methods  that  the  Duesburys  had  employed, 
and  that  had  gained  for  them  such  an  excellent  re- 
putation. All  sorts  of  dodges  were  resorted  to  in  order 
to  enrich  the  coffers  of  the  proprietors.  The  markets 
were  flooded  with  more  or  less  worthless  stuff,  and  the 
two  circumstances  in  combination  hastened  the  down- 
fall of  the  Old  Derby  Works.  On  a  good  many  of 
the  second-rate  productions  Bloor  had  placed  Oriental- 
like  marks — the  "square  one"  and  the  potter's  stools  for 
instance — while  he  also  laid  Sevres  under  contribution. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  white  Derby 
china  was  sold  to  be  painted  by  amateurs,  which  ex- 
plains the  tastelessly  decorated  specimens  frequently 
met  with.  This  white  china  may  perhaps  have 
emanated  from  a  small  factory  established  by  two  of 
Duesbury's  workmen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Friargate. 

The  marks  on  Derby  china  changed  with  the  periods 
mentioned  above.  The  earlier  marks  consisted  of  D 
(sometimes  in  gold,  but  oftener  in  blue,  in  Script), 
or  the  word  "  Derby,"  printed  in  red  or  scratched  in 
the  clay.  After  the  union  of  the  Chelsea  and  Derby 
works  the  anchor  of  Chelsea  crossing  a  capital  D  (fre- 
quently in  gold)  was  adopted.  A  rare  and  peculiar 
mark  is  that  associated  with  Holdship,  and  consisting 
of  an  anchor,  as  in  Worcester,  but  beneath  the  word 
DERBY  and  above  were  incomplete  and  irregular 
circular  characters  with  dots  enclosed.  The  second 
Duesbury  separated  the  D  from  the  crown  by  crossed 
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batons,  with  three  dots  in  each  side  angle,  in  blue,  puce, 
and  (later)  in  vermilion.  Collectors  put  especial  store 
upon  the  puce-marked  pieces  of  this  period,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  (like  the  gold-marked  examples  of  Chel- 
sea) they  are  of  superior  quality.  Sometimes  batons 
and  dots  are  wanting,  and  the  word  "  Derby  "  or  a 
capital  D  is  placed  underneath  the  crown.  The  mono- 
gram DK.  (Duesbury  and  Kean)  occurs  ocasionally 
after  1795.  Specimens  so  marked  are  scarce,  and 
also  valuable.  Bloor  continued  to  mark  his  ware  with 
the  crown,  the  batons  and  dots  less  carefully  drawn, 
the  crown  not  jewelled,  as  in  the  third  Duesbury's 
time,  until  1825,  when  he  substituted  his  own  name  in 
conjunction  with  a  crown.  The  crossed  swords  of  the 
Eoyal  Dresden  factory  were  also  used. 

The  successors  of  Bloor,  namely  Locker  and  Co. 
(1848), Stevenson,  Sharp,  and  Co.,  and  Courtney,  Bloor's 
London  agent,  marked  their  wares  with  their  names 
in  full.  Stevenson  and  Hancock  first  used  the  old 
mark  of  a  crown  and  D,  with  the  batons  and  dots,  for 
ornamental  porcelain,  but  afterwards  transformed  the 
batons  into  swords,  with  hilts,  and  added  the  initials 
of  their  names. 

Old  Derby  frequently  comes  to  the  hammer,  and 
there  are  any  number  of  prices  available  for  recording. 
Sometimes,  as  in  1894,  one  meets  with  an  exception- 
ally fine  service.  An  instance  of  this  was  when 
the  famous  Barry  Barry  dessert  service  realised 
nearly  £500.  The  most  noteworthy  dispersal  of 
Old  Derby  pieces  in  number  was  in  connection 
with  the  Kidd  sale  in  November,  1903.  There 
one  found  examples  marked  in  blue,  puce,  red, 
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Some  Marks  found  upon  Derby  and  Derby-Chelsea  Porcelain. 
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and  even  in  gold.  Dishes  and  plates  were  chiefly  in 
evidence,  and  these  brought  from  about  3J  guineas 
each  to  as  much  as  15  guineas,  the  last-named  sum 
being  paid  for  a  plate  of  the  Barry  Barry  service,  the 
decoration  on  which  is  ascribed  to  Billingsley.  The 
border  consisted  of  a  wreath  of  his  roses  :  while  other 
decoration  comprised  a  wreath  of  oak  foliage  and 
acorns.  A  particularly  decorative  specimen  was 
another  plate  to  which  Billingsley  contributed  the 
panels  of  roses,  while  the  landscape  portion  was  en- 
trusted to  Stables;  this  bore  the  puce  mark,  and 
realised  £12  Is.  6d.  For  a  good  dinner  or  dessert  ser- 
vice from  £20  to  £60  may  be  anticipated,  the  price 
varying  with  the  decoration  and  the  period;  while  an 
exceptionally  fine  one  would  run  into  three  figures,  as 
already  shown.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  (1904)  a 
dessert  service  decorated  in  Oriental  taste  with  birds 
and  landscapes  realised  £90.  Dessert-services  having 
bird  decoration  on  different  grounds  and  ascribed 
to  L.  Boreman  are  always  sought  after,  and 
from  £65  to  £80  may  be  said  to  represent  their 
market  value.  Four  figures  typical  of  the  Seasons 
brought  but  £20  in  November,  last  year;  while 
for  a  pair  of  biscuit  figures,  like  the  one  of  the 
Bristol  celebrity  Nanny  Knapper,  some  £30  may  fairly 
be  expected.  Of  smaller  pieces,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  quote  the  £6  10s.  paid  at  the  Kidd  sale  for  the  5in. 
mug  of  the  Derby -Chelsea  period,  and  gold-marked. 
Bloor  pieces,  generally  speaking,  are  those  that  realise 
the  smallest  prices,  for,  as  already  stated,  they  were 
produced  at  a  period  when  the  factory  was  on  the 
downward  grade. 
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DERBY    (NEW    WORKS). 
1877   and    onward. 

In  1877  Ed.  Phillips,  who  had  been  Managing 
Director  of  the  Eoyal  Porcelain  Works,  Worcester, 
commenced  the  present  Eoyal  Crown  Porcelain 
Company  at  Derby  (the  Company  received  the  title 
Eoyal  in  1890).  That  collectors  may  know  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  present  works,  we  will  extract  from 
pamphlets  courteously  sent  us  by  the  Company : 

"  One  of  the  aims  of  the  Company  has  been  to 
revive  the  old  patterns,  and  we  see  the  success  at- 
tending this  renaissance  in  the  well  -  known  Derby 
'  Japannes/  so  called  from  the  style  of  ornament  and 
colour  being  similar  to  that  used  in  Japan."  Again, 
"  The  specialities  of  the  Company  are  vases  of  every 
conceivable  design  and  style  of  decoration,  from  the 
most  sumptuous  schemes  of  Oriental  decoration, 
wrought  in  raised  gold  of  various  hues  upon  full  and 
lusciously  coloured  grounds,  to  the  dainty  and  refined 
shapes  and  ornaments  of  the  classic  and  best  periods  of 
the  Eenaissance.  The  highly-prized  egg-shell  vases, 
plates,  coffee-cans,  &c.,  demand  the  most  subtle  skill  of 
the  art-potter ;  and  these  productions  of  the  Company  are 
most  successful,  not  only  in  the  exquisite  thinness  of 
the  shapes,  but  in  the  beauty  of  the  colouring,  and  in 
the  dainty  jewelling  and  enamelling  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion." 

Again,  "In  old  Derby,  statuettes  will  fetch  £30 
the  pair.  In  new  Derby,  you  may  purchase  them" 
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(fac-similes)  "for  so  many  shillings.  Experts  would  be 
deceived  in  deciding  between  the  original  and  the  copy. 
The  skill  in  so  closely  imitating  the  old  work  is  seen 
to  signal  advantage  in  '  matchings  ' ;  that  is,  when  a 
Duesbury  or  Bloor  dinner,  dessert,  or  tea  service  lacks 
plate  or  dish,  cup  or  saucer,  the  new  school  can  supply 
the  deficiency  in  a  replica  that  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  early  pattern,  even  to  repeating  the  defect  in 
the  mottled  blue." 


EASTON. 

Of  the  china  works  at  Easton,  Hugh  Owen  gives  the 
following  account :  "  An  ingenious  artist  having  dis- 
covered a  method  of  turning  the  magnesian  limestone 
of  Bristol  to  account  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
entered  into  partnership  with  some  members  of  a 
Bristol  family — who  provided  the  entire  capital — and 
established  works  for  the  preparation  of  the  material. 
For  a  time  it  found  a  market  in  the  Staffordshire  pot- 
teries. A  kiln  was  built,  more  in  the  first  instance  for 
experiment  than  with  any  view  to  produce  china.  The 
plan  was  afterwards  extended,  and,  sanguine  of  success, 
a  large  sum  was  expended  in  preliminaries.  Although 
the  works  succeeded  so  far  that  many  articles  were 
produced  of  fine  soft  texture,  very  like  some  early  ware 
of  the  Chelsea  factories,  the  experiment  was  in  the  end 
a  disastrous  failure.  No  mark  was  adopted." 
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LIVERPOOL. 

Though  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  about  the  manu- 
facture of  china  in  Liverpool,  yet  there  seems  to  be 
more  than  a  doubt  that  some  of  the  pieces  usually 
ascribed  to  the  potters  of  that  city  were  not  actually 
their  products.  Richard  Chaffers,  whose  name  is  so 
well  known  in  connection  with  the  oft-illustrated  object 
known  popularly  as  a  pepper-box  (Fig.  74),  but  in 
reality  a  pounce-box,  is  credited  by  some  authors  with 


Fig.   74. — Pounce-box  attributed  to   Chaffers. 

being  a  manufacturer  of  china  as  well  as  pottery.  That 
he  did  not  make  the  article  alluded  to  is  very  obvious 
from  the  date  which  it  bears,  he  having  died  some  four 
years  previously.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  those  inter- 
ested in  ceramics  are  not  able  satisfactorily  to  clear 
up  the  doubtful  points  in  connection  with  many  of  the 
Liverpool  china  products,  which  are  thought  to  be  of 
Oriental  origin. 

"  Dick's  Pepper-box,"  painted  in  blue  enamel  colour, 
with  a  chequered  border  at  top  and  bottom,  and    the 
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name,  "Richard  Chaffers,  1769,"  round  the  waist  of 
it,  was  a  household  word  in  America.  It  was  due 
to  Chaffers'  personal  exertions  that  after  1755  the 
steatite  or  soapstone  of  Cornwall  was  made  available 
for  the  Liverpool  potteries.  With  the  aid  of  this 
material  Chaffers  produced  a  beautiful  ware,  equal  to 
Oriental  china  in  solidity  of  body,  smoothness  of  glaze, 


Fig.   75.— Liverpool   Porcelain  Punch-bowl  attributed  to  Pennington  and 
in   the   Collection  at   the   Liverpool   Museum. 

and  brilliance  of  colours.  He  presented  a  tea-set  of  his 
china  ware  to  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who,  examining  the 
colours  used  in  decoration,  exclaimed  :  "  This  puts  an 
end  to  the  battle.  Mr.  Chaffers  beats  us  all  in  his 
colours,  and  with  his  knowledge  he  can  make  colours 
for  two  guineas  which  I  cannot  produce  so  good  for 
five!" 
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Philip  Christian  is  another  of  those  who  are  said  to 
have  made  porcelain ;  but  he  apparently  did  not  find  it 
a  very  profitable  business,  or  the  chances  are  that  he 
would  not  have  disposed  of  his  lease  to  the  Worcester 
factory. 

Of  Seth  Pennington,  to  whose  wonderful  earthenware 
punch-bowls  allusion  has  been  made  elsewhere,  several 
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Fig.   76. — Liverpool  Porcelain  Teapot,   with  Transfer-painted  Scenes, 
made  by  Sadler,   from  the  Franks  Collection. 

reputed  examples  are  in  being.  Through  the  kindness 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Liverpool  Museum,  we  are  able 
to  give  an  illustration  of  a  punch-bowl  ascribed  to  him 
(Fig.  75).  It  is  9Jin.  in  diameter,  and  is  painted  in 
blue  under  the  glaze.  Inside  is  a  ship,  and  under  it 
"  SUCCESS  TO  THE  WILL  E.  BiKBY,  1783."  On  the  out- 
side is  a  landscape.  Pennington's  vases  and  beakers 
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are  acknowledged  to  be  fine  specimens  of  the  potter's 
art,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  proof  exis- 
tent that  he  actually  made  them,  Sadler's  note  in 
respect  of  his  china  recipe  notwithstanding.  The 
transfer-printed  mugs,  &c.,  identified  with  the  name  of 
Sadler  and  Green  (Fig.  76)  are  fairly  well  known,  as 
are  also  the  not  very  striking  "  view  "  china  that  the 
Herculaneum  Works  must  have  turned  out  in  fair 
quantity.  Still,  with  most  of  the  pieces  of  Liverpool 
china  sufficient  evidence  is  not  forthcoming  correctly  to 
allocate  them. 

LONGTON    HALL. 

Factory   working    about    1752. 

To  William  Littler,  who  was  associated  with  the 
manufacture  of  salt-glaze  near  Burslem,  belongs  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  potter  to  make  porcelain  in 
Staffordshire.  The  exact  date  that  he  commenced  is 
not  with  certainty  known,  though  from  the  old  adver- 
tisements it  would  appear  that  it  was  about  1750.  An 
earlier  date  has  been  assigned  his  productions,  but  no 
trustworthy  records  of  such  are  to  be  found.  The 
factory  was  established  at  Longton  Hall,  Newcastle, 
Staffordshire,  and  at  any  rate  by  July  27,  1752,  William 
Littler  and  Co.  had  accumulated  sufficient  stock  to 
warrant  the  firm  advertising  it  in  the  Aris's  Birming- 
ham Gazette.  In  that  journal  we  find  the  following 
announcement :  "  This  is  to  acquaint  the  public  that 
there  is  now  made  by  William  Littler,  at  Longton  Hall, 
near  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  a  large  quantity  and 
great  variety  of  very  good  and  fine  ornamental 
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porcelain  and  china  ware  in  the  most  fashionable  and 
genteel  taste,  where  all  persons  may  be  fitted  with  the 
same  at  reasonable  rates,  either  wholesale  or  retail." 
Several  other  announcements  appeared  at  intervals 


Fig.   77.— Flower-decorated   Vase   in   Longton    Hall   Porcelain, 
from   the   National   Collection. 

until  1758,  when  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  factory  was  discontinued,  the  proprietors  not 
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Laving  found  the  making  of  porcelain  remunerative. 
At  any  rate,  Shaw,  the  Staffordshire  historian  of  the 
time,  asserts  most  positively  that  Littler  lost  all  his 
money  in  the  venture.  With  Chelsea  Littler's  porce- 
lain productions  have  a  close  affinity,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  many  examples  have  been  credited  to 
that  factory  instead  of  to  Longton  Hall.  Still,  there  are 
points  of  differentiation.  True,  we  find  the  brilliant 
blue  of  Chelsea  in  Longton  Hall  productions,  but  it  is 
characterised  by  a  peculiar  streakiness ;  while  the  pieces 
generally  have  not  the  finished  appearance  that  we  are 
wont  to  associate  with  Chelsea.  Another  peculiarity 
is  the  marked  unevenness  of  surface  that  is  presented, 
whether  in  figures,  flowers,  or  groups.  This  may  be 
due,  as  Shaw  suggests,  to  the  frit  body,  which  was 
"fired  with  wood  because  it  would  not  bear  coals,  and 
that  its  defect  was  inability  to  bear  excessive  or  sudden 
changes  of  temperature."  From  the  advertisement 
already  quoted,  the  general  run  of  the  wares  may  be 
inferred ;  but  there  are  some  few  pieces  that  are  especi- 
ally noteworthy,  such  as  the  leaf  basins,  open-work 
fruit  baskets  and  plates,  and  the  figures.  These  are 
well  shown  in  the  excellent  group  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  flower  treatment  (Fig.  71)  is  peculiarly 
heavy,  and  generally  there  is  a  lack  of  that  finish  that  is 
found  in  Chelsea  of  the  period  in  which  the  beautiful 
blue  ground-colour  is  a  feature.  The  mark  of  the  factory 
is  the  crossed  L's  with  "  dots,"  as  given  below.  Pro- 
perly authenticated  pieces  realise  excellent  prices,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  £12  15s.  was  paid 
for  a  12-inch  leaf-shape  fruit  dish  made  by  Littler. 
On  this  specimen  there  could  be  seen  traces  of  the 
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gilding  that  was  used,  but  which  never  stands.  The 
mark  was  on  the  unglazed  portion  at  the  base.  The 
Chelsea  anchor  is  also  given  as  a  Longton  Hall  mark. 


A  Longton   Hall   Mark. 

• 

LOWESTOFT. 

Period    covered   by   the   works   from   1756   to    1802. 

Of  all  the  more  important  factories  credited  with  the 
production  of  porcelain,  not  one  has  proved  such  a  bone 
of  contention  as  Lowestoft.  Not  only  have  some  very 
sweeping  statements  been  made  with  regard  to  the  ware 
attributed  popularly  to  that  East  Coast  town,  but  some 
writers  over  a  series  of  years  absolutely  denied  the 
existence  of  a  factory  there.  After  the  comparatively 
recent  discoveries  on  the  site  of  the  factory,  however, 
the  latter  may  at  any  rate  be  dismissed;  for  it  has 
been  shown  that  a  factory  existed  at  Crown  Street, 
Lowestoft,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and 
further  that  porcelain  of  indifferent  quality  was  made 
there  about  1756,  the  works  being  closed  in 
1802.  To  those  having  any  doubts  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  factory  we  would  commend  a  visit  to 
the  British  Museum,  in  which  are  deposited  some 
most  interesting  impressions  from  the  moulds  found 
on  the  site  of  the  Lowestoft  Porcelain  factory 
in  October,  1902,  and  presented  to  that  institu- 
tion by  Mr.  F.  A.  Crisp,  F.S.A.,  in  1903.  The  moulds 
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were  inscribed  1761.  Before  this  trouvaille  all  that 
collectors  had  to  help  them  were  the  commoner  pieces 
that  had  survived  (Figs.  78  and  79). 

That  a  good  deal  of  porcelain  popularly  attributed  to 
Lowestoft  had  not  even  a  remote  connection  therewith 
admits  of  little  doubt.  More  particularly  is  this  the 
case  with  the  armorial  porcelain  which  is  of  Oriental 
origin.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Burton  says  :  "  Had  only  one- 
half  of  the  so-called  Lowestoft  pieces  been  made  there, 


Fig.   78.— Lowestoft  Mug  in  the   South  Kensington  Museum  Collection. 

the  factory  would  have  been  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  in  the  whole  of  Europe."  The  commonly  ac- 
cepted theory  with  regard  to  a  good  deal  of  the  ware 
that  passes  for  Lowestoft  is  that  it  was  bought  in  the 
"  white,"  and  decorated  there.  As  regards  proof 
there  is  absolutely  none. 

Gillingwater,  in  his  "  History  of  Lowestoft,"  dated 
1790,  and  probably  written  some  years  earlier,  mentions 
the  fact  that  "  The  only  manufactory  carried  on  at 
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Lowestoft  is  that  of  making  porcelain  or  china  ware." 
Further,  he  states  that  "  the  proprietors  have  brought 
this  ingenious  art  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  and 
from  the  prospect  it  affords  promises  to  be  attended  with 
much  success."  Pottery  as  well  as  porcelain  was  also 
made  at  Lowestoft,  and  the  Editor  has  seen  two  coffee- 
pots recently  with  roses  back  to  back,  and  further  decor- 
ated with  that  puce  colour  identified  with  the  factory. 
In  1756  Mr.  Hewlin  Luson,  of  Gunton  Hall,  near 
Lowestoft,  having  discovered  some  fine  white  earth  on 


Fig.   79.— Lowestoft  Ink-pot  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  Collection. 

his  land,  sent  a  quantity  of  it  to  one  of  the  china  manu- 
factories near  London  to  be  experimented  with.  So 
highly  satisfactory  were  the  results  achieved  that  an  ex- 
perimental kiln  was  erected  on  his  land,  workmen  were 
introduced  from  London,  and  Mr.  Luson  embarked  on 
the  making  of  china  on  his  own  account.  The  London 
china  manufacturers  hearing  of  this,  tampered  with  Mr. 
Luson' s  workmen,  who  spoilt  all  the  china  in  process  of 
making.  Thus  the  first  effort  to  make  porcelain  at 
Lowestoft  was  unsuccessful. 

The    year    following    (1757)    Messrs.    Gillingwater, 
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Browne,  Aldred,  and  Rickman  purchased  some 
houses  in  Lowestoft,  and  erected  the  necessary 
buildings  and  plant  and  hired  workmen  from  Lon- 
don. With  them,  as  with  Mr.  Luson,  the  first 
efforts  were  unsuccessful,  the  china  turning  out 
very  indifferently.  Finding  that  they  were  losing 
money,  they  set  about  to  discover  the  cause  of 
their  want  of  success.  As  in  Mr.  Luson's  case,  the 
workmen  were  responsible  for  the  failure ;  but  the  firm, 
instead  of  throwing  up  the  business  in  disgust,  took  pre- 
cautionary measures  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
bady  disposed  employees.  Eventually  they  succeeded, 
greatly  enlarged  their  premises,  and  found  employment 
for  a  considerable  number  of  hands.  They  distributed 
their  productions  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
neighbouring  counties,  and  also  kept  a  London  warehouse. 

As  a  rule,  Lowestoft  paste  is  of  a  creamy-white,  the 
glaze  thick  and  blue,  in  some  cases  being  so  plentifully 
applied  that  it  has  run  down  underneath,  and  bubbles, 
forming  have  burst.  The  glaze  is  often  covered  with 
sand-specks,  somewhat  like  those  found  on  the  old! 
Worcester  china.  While  upon  this  subject,  we  may 
remark  that  in  the  British  Museum  Collection  there  are 
a  Lowestoft  cup  and  saucer  decorated  in  underglaze 
blue  much  after  the  manner  of  Worcester,  though  not 
so  soft  in  paste. 

The  decorations  on  Lowestoft  china  were  many  and 
varied,  from  the  beautiful  diapered  border  and  ribbon 
work  to  the  rather  poor  "  Mandarin  "  pattern  (Fig.  80) 
that  was  seldom  good.  The  earliest  specimens  were 
blue  and  white ;  but  the  puce-like  colour  identified  with 
the  ware  is  very  distinctive,  though  varying  as  to  shade. 

R  2 
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No  mark  is  known,  though,  it  is  possible  that  as  the 
existence  of  a  Lowestoft  factory  has  been  established 
by  the  finding  of  moulds  and  pieces  of  porcelain  on  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  E.  and  G.  Morse,  the  brewers  of 
Factory  Street,  more  interest  will  be  aroused  concerning 
genuine  pieces,  and  this  may  possibly  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  mark  or  marks  hitherto  attributed  to 
another  factory.  At  any  rate,  it  behoves  the  collector 


Fig.   80. — Lowestoft   Mug  with   Mandarin  Decoration,   from   the  Franks 
Collection   in  the   British   Museum. 

to  be  extremely  wary  in  purchasing  Lowestoft  pieces, 
or  he  may  have  foisted  upon  him  some  ware  decorated 
in  imitation  thereof.  In  the  accompanying  Plate  are 
shown  the  style  of  decoration  and  grouping  of  the 
roses  on  Lowestoft  ware.  The  sprays  of  flowers,  when 
used  with  a  ribbon-like  border  of  pink,  formed  a  pretty 
combination  indeed.  Another  fine  combination  is 
Indian  red  and  green.  When  it  is  stated  that  no  mark 
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is  known,  we  should  perhaps  modify  this  statement  by 
saying  with  certainty.  There  is,  however,  a  strong 
supposition  that  some  of  the  open  crescent-marked  ware 
ascribed  to  Worcester  is  really  Lowestoft;  at  any  rate, 
those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  latter  factory 
showed  a  marked  appreciation  for  Worcester  decoration. 

Since  the  mould  fragments  referred  to  have  been  un- 
earthed, we  have  proof  positive  that  "flutings"  were 
used  for  tea-ware  and  for  other  productions  of  the  same 
factory.  Though  decorative  to  a  degree,  there  iis  consider- 
able refinement  of  both  colour  and  design,  and  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  gilding  was  employed  to  heighten  an  effect. 

Some  recent  prices  of  Lowestoft  ware  obtained  by 
auction  include  :  a  pair  of  14in.  bowls  and  covers, 
egg-shaped,  with  moulded  shell  handles,  with  painted 
medallion  heads  and  ribands  and  festoons  of  foliage, 
11  guineas ;  five  vases,  decorated  in  Oriental  style,  on 
an  apple  green  ground,  £16 ;  dinner  service  of  sixty- 
five  pieces,  having  pink  scale  borders  and  deep  bright 
blue  marbled  panels,  with  groups  of  flowers  beautifully 
enamelled,  £30  9s. ;  another  dinner  service,  of  eighty- 
two  pieces,  enamelled  with  sprays  of  flowers,  and  deep 
blue  and  gold  zig-zag  border,  £37  16s. ;  a  blue  and 
white  decorated  mug  having  on  one  side  fishing-boats 
and  on  the  other  a  figure  holding  a  spit  of  herrings, 
£11. 

MINTON. 

Established    about    1788    and    continued    to   the    present    time. 

By  name  at  least  no  factory  (if  we  except  that  of 
Wedgwood)  is  better  known  than  that  associated  with 
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the  name  of  Minton.  Thomas  Minton,  the  founder  of 
the  firm,  was  an  apprentice  of  Thomas  Turner,  of 
Caughley,  to  whom  he  was  "  bound  "  as  an  engraver. 
Subsequently  he  worked  for  Spode  at  his  London 
house.  About  1788  he  went  to  Stoke  and  built  a  house 
and  works  on  some  land  that  he  had  purchased.  Two 
years  later  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Poulson,  an  erstwhile  manager  to  Spode,  and  in  1793 
they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Pownall.  The  last-named, 
however,  retired  after  seven  years,  and  Mr.  Poulson 
dying  in  1809,  Mr.  Minton  remained  the  sole  pro- 
prietor. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  only  earthen- 
ware was  produced  at  the  factory,  and  Minton's  skill 
as  an  engraver  earned  the  firm  a  good  reputation.  The 
staple  products  were  in  blue  and  white  in  imitation  of 
Nankin  ware.  Semi-transparent  china  was  introduced 
in  1799,  but  this  not  proving  very  profitable,  its  manu- 
facture was  discontinued  in  1811,  to  be  revived  ten 
years  later. 

In  1817  Minton's  two  sons  became  partners  in  the 
firm,  and  in  1836,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Minton  succeeded  to  the  business,  taking  into 
partnership  Mr.  John  Boyle,  who  only  stayed  five 
years.  Then  followed  Mr.  M.  D.  Hollins  and  Mr.  Colin 
Minton-Campbell,  two  nephews.  It  was,  however, 
under  the  regime  of  Mr.  Herbert  Minton  that  the  firm 
made  such  rapid  strides,  alike  as  regards  business  done 
and  in  the  character  of  the  wares  produced.  The  porce- 
lain may  be  said  to  combine  the  paste  of  Caughley  with 
the  decorations  of  Worcester. 

No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  early  success  achieved 
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by  this  firm  was  due  to  the  fact  that  none  but  the  best 
artists  were  engaged.  The  consequence  was  that  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  potter's  art  were  turned 
out  at  this  Stoke  factory.  The  coloured  tiles,  mosaics, 
Delia  Eobbia,  Majolica  (Fig.  83),  Palissy,  and  Oiron 
Faience  (Henri  Deux)  were  in  themselves  enough  to 


Fig.    81.— A   Salt-cellar  in   the   beautiful   Oiron,    or   Henri    Deux   Ware, 
a  Product    of   the  I6th   Century. 

bring  fame  to  the  firm,  even  if  it  produced  nothing 
else.  The  output  of  such  a  factory,  employing  over 
1000  hands,  must  have  been  enormous,  and  those  vases 
in  particular  that  were  decorated  with  birds,  flowers, 
and  pastoral  scenes,  all  testify  to  the  high  quality 
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of  the  ware.  It  was  a  happy  idea  on  the  part  of  Mill- 
ton  to  reproduce  the  Henri  Deux  Ware  (Fig.  81),  which 
is  amongst  the  scarcest  of  all  ceramic  productions,  and 
fabulous  sums  have  been  paid  for  it  on  those  rare  occa- 
sions on  which  it  has  come  into  the  market.  The 
ground  is  a  pure  white  clay,  covered  with  interlacing 


Fig.   82.— Modern  Henri   Deux    Ware   as  made  by  Minton. 

arabesques,  whose  spaces  are  filled  with  vari-coloured 
pastes,  giving  the  effect  of  inlay  of  the  most  beautiful 
kind.  Probably  not  more  than  half-a-hundred  speci- 
mens are  known,  and  six  of  these  are  happily  in  our 
own  National  Collection,  no  less  a  sum  than  £2430 
having  been  paid  for  them.  This,  however,  is  small  in 
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comparison  with  what  was  given  for  three  specimens  in 
the  famous  Fountaine  sale — namely,  £6236;  or  for  the 
candlestick  for  which  Baron  Rothschild  gave  ,£3675. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
a  firm  which  undertakes  to  reproduce  with  exactitude 
the  masterpieces  in  Majolica,  Palissy  Ware,  and  Oiron 


Fig.  83.— A  Specimen  of  Minton's  Majolica  Ware. 


Faience  must  necessarily  stand  in  the  highest  repute. 
We  give  illustrations  of  the  firm's  productions  in 
Majolica  and  Henri  Deux  Ware  (Figs.  82  and  83). 
The  famous  Lion  Ewer  in  the  first-named  and  the 
exquisite  plaques  in  the  latter  are  the  embodiment  of 
artistic  skill. 

Of  the  artists  identified  with  the  well-known  house  of 
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Minton  mention  may  be  made  of  Steele,  Bancroft,  Han- 
cock, and  Simpson  amongst  Englishmen;  while  of  dis- 
tinguished foreigners  we  may  enumerate  M.  Jeannest, 
M.  Carrier  de  Belleuse,  M.  Protat,  M.  Leon  Arnoux, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  great  potter-artist,  M. 
Solon-Miles,  who  still  produces  the  beautiful  pate-sur- 
pate.  This  may  be  described  as  a  modern  method  of 
applying  slip  by  which  figures  and  designs  are  built 
up  in  porcelain,  that  remind  one  of  Wedgwood's  jasper. 
Coming  down  to  more  commonplace,  but  nevertheless 
very  decorative  productions,  we  would  mention  the 
"  B.B.  (best  body)  New  Stone  "  and  "Amherst  Japan  " 
patterns  of  Stone  china. 

Marks  upon  Minton's  productions  have  not  been  very 
numerous  or  very  complicated.  They  consist  of  the 
crossed  L's  of  Sevres  modified  ;  the  "Amherst  Japan  "  in 
a  scroll  surrounded  by  foliage;  the  M.  and  B.  with  the 
addition  of  Felspar  china  that  did  duty  during  Boyle's 
partnership  ;  the  trefoil  or  ermine  mark  ;  "  Minton  " 
impressed  in  the  clay;  the  globe,  having  the  word  Min- 
ton across  it;  and  a  curious  rhomboid-like  figure  with 
R  in  the  centre  and  "  M.  and  Co."  below. 


Marks   used   by   the   Mintons. 


Minton's  productions,  if  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit,  realise  big  prices,  especially  the  elaborately- 
decorated  oviform  vases  or  those  with  covers.  Solon's 
productions,  white  on  an  art  green  ground,  are  also 
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much  sought,  some  £8  to  £10  each  for  plates  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  for  a  dish  and  pedestal  having  been 
given.  Two  years  ago  at  Christie's  several  nice  speci- 
mens of  Minton  changed  hands,  amongst  them  a  vase 
and  cover,  ISJin.  high,  of  Sevres  pattern,  painted 
with  birds  and  flowers  on  a  pink  and  gold  ground, 
realised  £28;  while  a  set  of  three  vases  in  the  shape 
of  ships,  and  painted  with  pastoral  subjects,  after 
Dodin,  the  largest  16Jin.  and  the  others  14Jin.  high, 
fetched  £136  10s. 

NANTGARW. 
Founded   in   I8II ;   discontinued   in   1822. 

William  Billingsley  and  Samuel  Walker  founded 
the  Nantgarw  Porcelain  WTorks  in  1811.  The 
factory  was  maintained  for  eleven  years.  During 
that  time  the  output  was  never  great;  but  what  it 
lacked  in  quantity  it  possessed  in  quality.  Of  this 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions,  more  especially  when  we 
find  excellent  judges  of  ceramics  comparing  Nantgarw 
in  point  of  quality  with  that  of  old  Sevres  and  there- 
fore the  superior  of  Worcester — and  that  is  high  praise 
indeed.  Nantgarw,  like  most  other  factories,  had  its 
period  of  excellence  and  its  period  of  decline,  for  all  the 
productions  were  not  of  equal  merit.  Of  the  compara- 
tively short  life  that  it  enjoyed  the  first  few  years  may 
be  considered  those  at  which  it  was  at  its  zenith,  when 
the  finest  specimens  were  made;  just  as  the  last  three 
or  four  may  be  instanced  as  those  when  the  quality  suf- 
fered. Despite  the  great  beauty  of  ISTantgarw,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  taken  up  by  the  nobility  of  the  day,  yet 
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it  did  not  take  that  general  hold  that  from  its  artistic 
qualities  one  might  reasonably  assume  would  be  the 
case.  Then,  again,  the  concern  was  always  cramped 
during  Billingsley's  regime  for  capital — so  much  so 
that  at  one  time  Government  aid  was  invoked,  and  that 
well-known  naturalist  and  potter,  Mr.  Dillwyn,  was 
asked  to  visit  the  works  and  make  a  report. 

As  Billingsley  was  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  flower- 
painter  upon  china  of  his  time,  and  as  he  figured 
either  under  that  name  or  the  abbreviated  one  of  "  Bee- 
ley  "  at  several  of  the  most  important  factories,  a  slight 
sketch  of  his  nomadic  and  rather  remarkable  career 
may  be  useful. 

There  is  quite  a  flavour  of  romance  about  the  history 
of  this  factory,  established  in  an  insignificant  village 
near  Cardiff.  There  were,  however,  abundant  reasons 
for  the  selection  of  such  a  spot,  when  one  considers  the 
manner  in  which  Billingsley  and  his  son-in-law, 
Samuel  Walker,  left  the  employ  of  the  Worcester  fac- 
tory to  start  an  opposition  one.  With  the  small  capital 
of  £250  Billingsley  hoped  successfully  to  carry  on  the 
Welsh  factory;  but  time  after  time  he  was  doomed  to 
disappointment,  though  thanks  to  the  financial  assist- 
ance of  friends  he  managed  for  a  time  to  stave  off  the 
evil  day. 

William  Billingsley,  son  of  Mary  Billingsley,  of 
Derby,  was  apprenticed  to  Duesbury,  of  the  Derby 
Works,  for  five  years,  commencing  September  26,  1774, 
to  be  taught  the  "  art  of  painting  upon  china  or  porce- 
lain ware,"  and  to  receive  5s.  per  week  during  the  whole 
of  the  five  years.  Not  only  did  he  learn  flower-painting 
to  perfection,  but  thoroughly  mastered  every  detail  in 
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connection  with  the  manufacture  of  high-class  porce- 
lain. On  leaving  the  Derby  manufactory,  we  next  find 
him  associated  in  partnership  with  John  Coke  at  Pinx- 
ton,  where  he  remained  from  1796  to  1801.  He  then 
went  to  Mansfield  as  manager  of  a  small  decorating  con- 
cern, but  left  again  about  1803,  to  work  in  a  manufac- 
tory at  Torksey,  in  Lincolnshire,  leaving  in  1808,  in 
which  year  we  find  him  at  Worcester,  working  for 
Messrs.  Flight  and  Barr.  He  remained  there  until 
1811. 

As  stated  above,  Mr.  Dillwyn,  of  Swansea,  was  asked 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  report  on  the  Nantgarw  pro- 
ductions. That  he  thought  highly  of  them  we  know,  as 
we  find  him  in  1814  engaging  Billingsley  at  his  Swan- 
sea works.  This  change  of  scene  only  suited  him  for 
about  three  years,  as  we  find  him  back  again  in  1817. 
His  next  move  was,  however,  to  Coalport,  and 
Mr.  John  Rose  is  stated  to  have  bought  most  of  Bil- 
lingsley's  work.  This  was  in  1819.  For  three  years 
longer,  however,  the  factory  struggled  on  under  the 
directorship  of  Mr.  Weston  Guy,  the  naturalist  artist, 
and  Thomas  Pardoe,  of  Bristol;  but  meeting  with  no 
more  success  than  their  predecessor,  the  factory  was 
ultimately  closed  so  far  as  porcelain  making  was  con- 
cerned, and  henceforth  the  making  of  the  more  ple- 
beian tobacco  pipe  and  earthenware  flourished  where 
that  of  the  fine  porcelain  had  signally  failed.  Billings- 
ley  was  married  to  a  Sarah  Rigley,  of  Derby,  and  she 
predeceased  him  by  about  three  years  (in  1825). 
Walker  accompanied  Billingsley  to  Coalport,  but  ulti- 
mately went  to  America  and  started  a  pottery. 

There    was    evidently    a     good    deal    of     "  trade " 
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jealousy  existing  at  the  time  that  Billingsley  was  at 
Nantgarw.  One  well-known  London  dealer  is  credited 
with  purchasing  in  the  white  glazed  state  all  the  porce- 
lain that  the  Nantgarw  maker  could  produce;  and  it 
was  then  decorated  by  Webster,  of  Derby,  and  fired  in 


Fig.   84. — Oviform  Flower-painted   Covered  Vase  with  Finely-modelled 
Handles  in   Nantgarw  Porcelain. 

Spa  Fields.  This  so  incensed  Rose,  of  Coalport,  that 
he  determined  to  engage  Billingsley  for  his  own  works. 
Nantgarw  porcelain  made  by  Billingsley  is  of  a  very 
soft  vitreous  paste  of  remarkably  fine  texture  and  of  a 
granulated  fracture,  like  lump  sugar.  At  first  it 
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would  not  bear  the  necessary  heat  without  shivering 
and  being  more  or  less  injured  in  shape.  This  latter 
may  often  be  noticed.  Billingsley,  however,  seems  to 
have  soon  overcome  these  imperfections.  Beautiful 
oviform  vases  (Fig.  84),  with  finely-modelled  handles 
and  covers,  painted  with  flowers,  landscapes,  exotic 
birds,  or  insects,  on  tinted  ground  in  compartments, 


Fig.   85.— Plate    in   Nantgarw    Porcelain   having    Briar    Rose    Decoration 
and  Trefoil  Border. 

and  gilt;  plaques  with  interiors  and  exteriors;  elegant 
dessert  and  tea  services,  all  emanated  from  the  Nant- 
garw works,  and  are  highly  prized  by  collectors. 
Favourite  patterns  for  dessert  and  tea  services  were 
pink  briar  roses  in  the  centre,  and  trefoil  borders  (Fig. 
85).  Fruits  were  also  rendered  in  masterly  fashion; 
but  Billingsley's  greatest  skill  was  shown  when  he 
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painted  the  rose.  Some  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the 
dessert  services  have  a  flower-bouquet  in  the  centre,  and 
white  scroll  borders  on  which  are  elegantly  painted 
birds  and  flowers.  Billingsley's  work,  however,  stands 
out  from  all  others,  though  the  factory  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  artistic  talent,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  W.  Weston  Young,  William  Pegg, 
Thomas  Pardoe  (from  Bristol),  and  John  Latham  were 
all  engaged. 

The  marks  identified  with  the  Nantgarw  factory  were 
singularly  few  and  extremely  simple,  consisting 
of  the  name  of  the  village  impressed  in  the  body,  with 
the  initials  "  C.  W."  (not  "  GK  W."  as  frequently 
translated)  beneath,  or  in  very  rare  instances  of  the 
name  or  written  characters  surmounted  by  a  crown, 
indicative  no  doubt  of  Billingsley's  aspirations  that  were 
never  realised.  One  sees  the  supposed  "  Gr.  W."  trans- 
lated by  many  as  the  initials  of  George  Walker, 
as  if  he  were  a  personage  at  the  works.  The  only 
"  Walker,"  however,  was  Billingsley's  son-in-law, 
Samuel,  who  left  Worcester  with  him  to  throw  in 
his  fortunes  at  Nantgarw.  The  "  C.  W."  signifies 
China  Works.  Admirers  of  Nantgarw  ware  must  be 
singularly  careful,  or  they  may  readily  get  taken  in. 
Spurious  pieces  abound.  Ordinarily  it  is  suggested 
never  to  rely  upon  a  mark  alone,  but  to  take  it  in 
combination  with  body,  glaze,  and  decoration.  In 
the  case  of  Nantgarw  this  is  especially  necessary,  as 
there  is  much  porcelain  with  a  Nantgarw  body  and 
glaze,  but  decorated  by  artists  very  much  inferior  to 
those  associated  with  the  factory.  To  once  see  a  Bil- 
lingsley  decorated  piece  and  thoroughly  take  it  in  is 
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to  know  it  ever  after.  Suspicious  to  a  degree,  to  say 
the  least,  is  all  Nantgarw  in  red  and  not  impressed. 

Prices  for  Nantgarw  rule  high,  and  at  the  Kidd  sale, 
in  November,  1903,  there  were  several  fine  plates  sold, 
the  most  decorative  of  which  realised  £24.  The  central 
decoration  was  a  bird ;  while  the  panels  in  the  em- 
bossed border  were  enriched  with  flowers  and  birds. 
It  bore  the  impressed  mark  and  the  "  C.  W."  A  really 
fine  full  dessert  service  would  realise  somewhere  about 
£130.  A  plate  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  illustrated 
sold  at  Messrs.  Foster's,  in  1904,  for  £6  6s.  The  other 
plates  ranged  in  price  from  about  £6  15s.  to  14  and 
15  guineas. 

Below  will  be  found  the  usual  marks  impressed  on 
Nantgarw  : 

NANT-GARW  NANTGARW 

C.  W.  C.  W. 

NANTGARW 

C.  W. 

Nantgarw   Marks. 


NEW    HALL. 
Established    in   1781    and    carried   on   till    1825. 

Although  kaolin  and  porcelain  granite,  the  two  chief 
ingredients  of  porcelain,  were  discovered  in  Cornwall 
before  1750,  they  did  not  find  their  way  into  the 
Staffordshire  potteries  until  about  that  year  when 
Littler  had  Longton  Hall  factory  established.  After- 
wards a  company  of  potters  purchased  Champion's 
(Cookworthy's)  patent,  and  established  a  second  porce- 
lain manufactory  in  Staffordshire. 

s 
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According  to  Shaw,  this  company  consisted  of  S. 
Hollins,  of  Shelton;  Anthony  Keeling,  of  Tunstall; 
John  Turner,  of  Lane  End ;  Jacob  Warburton,  of  Hot 
Lane;  William  Clowes,  of  Port  Hill;  and  Charles 
Bagnall,  of  Shelton.  Whether  Champion  himself  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  actual  superintendence  of  the 
Staffordshire  porcelain  works,  to  whom  he  disposed  of 
his  recipes,  &c.,  is  not  for  certainty  known.  The  lead- 
ing spirit  seems  to  have  been  Jacob  Warburton,  and 
the  works  themselves  were  first  carried  on  at  the 
•establishment  of  Anthony  Keeling,  of  Tunstall.  About 
1789  Keeling  and  Turner  retired  from  the  concern, 
.and  the  remaining  partners  moved  the  works  to  the 
^New  Hall  at  Shelton.  The  establishment  remained  in 
ihe  hands  of  four  families  (Hollins,  Warburton,  Clowes, 
and  Daniel)  until  1825,  when  the  manufacture  of  china 
ceased,  and  the  stock  was  sold. 

It  is  possible  that  Peter  Warburton  (probably  a  son 
of  Jacob  Warburton)  may  be  found  to  be  an  improver 
of  "  lustre  "  ware,  as  we  find  it  recorded  that  he  took 
out  a  patent  on  behalf  of  the  New  Hall  company  for 
his  "  new  invented  method  of  decorating  china,  por- 
celain, earthenware,  and  glass  with  native,  pure,  or 
adulterated  gold,  silver,  platina,  or  other  metals,  fluxed 
or  lowered  with  lead  or  any  other  substance ;  which 
invention  or  new  method  leaves  the  metals,  after  being 
burned,  in  their  metallic  state."  This  patent  was 
brought  out  in  1810,  and  granted  for  fourteen  years. 

The  New  Hall  China  Works  are  credited  with  produc- 
ing porcelain,  similar  in  paste  to  Bristol  china,  but  very 
inferior  in  decoration.  As  no  distinguishing  mark 
was  used  before  1820,  New  Hall  porcelain  is  difficult 
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to  identify,  and  very  likely  much  of  the  blue  ware  now 
ascribed  to  Lowestoft,  or  called  unmarked  Plymouth  or 
Bristol,  was  made  at  Shelton. 

The  blue  tea-ware,  in  hard  paste,  printed  with  the 
willow  pattern,  and  bearing  Champion's  mark  (the 
cross)  under  the  glaze,  appears  to  belong  to  the  New 
Hall  manufacture.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
the  mythical  about  New  Hall  porcelain.  Many  arc 
inclined  to  doubt  the  production  of  genuine  porcelain 
at  all,  and  to  describe  the  wares  of  the  factory  as  a 
somewhat  indifferent  artificial  porcelain. 

The  later  ware  was  painted  in  red  over  the  glaze 
""  New  Hall,"  in  writing  characters  enclosed  in  a  double 
circle.  The  earlier  pieces  are  supposed  to  bear  an 
incised  cursive  "  N,"  but  so  far  we  have  been  unable 
to  discover  such  a  mark. 


Mark  ascribed   to   the   New   Hall   Factory. 


PINXTON. 
Established    about   1795  ;   discontinued    1812. 

John  Coke  established  a  manufactory  of  porcelain 
at  Pinxton,  near  Alfreton,  in  Derbyshire,  in  1795  and 
in  1796,  and  secured  the  co-operation  of  William  Bil- 
lingsley,  the  famous  flower-painter,  from  the  Derby 
works.  The  latter  brought  with  him  experienced  work- 
men and  the  recipe  for  a  fine  transparent  paste  greatly 

s2 
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resembling  the  porcelain  body  that  was  afterwards 
made  at  Nantgarw.  Billingsley  left  the  concern  in 
1801,  and  as  the  secret  of  the  body  and  glaze  went  with 
him  to  Nantgarw,  only  porcelain  of  an  inferior  quality 
was  produced  at  Pinxton  afterwards.  The  works  were 
then  conducted  for  three  years  by  John  Coke  alone,  and 
subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  foreman  and 
painter,  Cutts.  The  Pinxton  works  were  closed  about 
1812,  but  their  site  is  still  known  as  Factory  Square 
and  China  House  Square. 

The  Pinxton  porcelain  was  of  soft  paste,  and  fre- 
quently decorated  with  the  French  sprig  or  Chantilly 
pattern,  a  small  blue  cornflower  or  forget-me-not  and 
a  gold  sprig,  with  very  minute  foliage,  and  sometimes 
lined  with  gold.  The  pattern  was  copied  from  An- 
gouleme  china;  bouquets  of  flowers  and  landscapes, 
both  square  and  circular,  likewise  occur. 

The  valuable  period,  so  far  as  Pinxton  china  goes, 
is  that  during  the  reign  of  Billingsley,  and  that  is  the 
only  one  that  the  connoisseur  takes  cognisance  of. 
The  famous  painter's  touch  is  easily  recognised 
in  the  flowers.  There  are  also  some  characteristic 
landscape  pieces,  and  it  is  on  some  of  these  that  we 
meet  with  the  canary-yellow  ground  so  closely  identified 
with  the  factory  at  which  Billingsley  was  trained,  and 
whence  he  doubtless  drew  his  staff  for  Pinxton. 

A  peculiar  production  of  the  Pinxton  works  were 
circular  porcelain  tokens  for  5s.,  7s.,  and  10s.,  with  an 
inscription,  such  as  "  Let  the  bearer  have  in  goods  7s.," 
and  on  the  other  side  "  which  place  to  the  account  of 
John  Coke,  Pinxton,  December  4,  1801."  Although  a 
mark  was  rarely  used  at  Pinxton,  on  some  specimens  a 
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cursive  "  P  "  is  found  (as  below),  on  others  "  P  N  300  "  ; 
while  on  others  a  crescent  and  a  star  are  also  attri- 
buted to  this  factory. 

Pinxton  mugs  and  jugs  painted  by  Billingsley, 
either  embellished  with  flowers  or  with  one  of  the 
landscapes  referred  to,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
sale-room.  They  realise  from  10  guineas  to  12  guineas ; 
while  a  plate  of  a  similar  period  would  be  worth  about 
half  that  amount,  and  a  tea-service  showing  the  French 
sprig  about  £25  to  £30.  For  a  cream  jug,  decorated 
with  a  square  landscape,  £23  was  recently  paid. 

(fynvctori  p  fo          "  *• 

j 

34  3  300 

Some  Pinxton   Marks. 

PLYMOUTH. 

Established    about    1768;    transferred    to    Bristol    1774. 

Early  in  the  18th  century  the  Pere  d'Entrecolles, 
who  resided  at  King-te-chin,  a  famous  locality  for 
porcelain  works  in  China,  made  known  the  materials 
there  employed,  and  he  sent  samples  to  Paris  in  1727- 
1729.  This  information  seems  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Quaker  chemist  and  potter, 
William  Cookworthy,  of  Plymouth.  He  discovered 
kaolin  and  porcelain  granite  (petuntse)  in  Cornwall 
about  1750,  and  after  having  been  successful  with 
his  experiments  on  the  Cornish  materials,  Cookworthy, 
in  conjunction  with  Lord  Camelford,  established  works 
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for  the  manufacture  of  hard-paste  porcelain  at  Cox- 
side,  Plymouth,  and  in  1768  took  out  a  patent.  In 
this  the  porcelain  is  described  as  composed  of  "  moor- 
stone  or  growan  and  growan-clay,"  that  is,  of  porcelain 
granite  and  china  clay,  the  stone  giving  the  china, 
"  transparence  and  mellowness,"  and  the  clay  imparting 
"  whiteness  and  ini'usibility."  At  first  Cookworthy's 
patent  porcelain  inanuf actory  seems  to  have  fairly 
prospered.  From  fifty  to  sixty  people  were  employed 
there,  and  the  demand  for  the  blue  and  white  china  is 
said  to  have  been  considerable.  An  excellent  painter 
from  Sevres,  M.  Soqui,  was  engaged  as  artist,  and 
Henry  Bone,  the  afterwards  celebrated  enameller 
(whose  works  just  now  are  realising  very  high  prices), 
is  supposed  to  have  served  his  apprenticeship  at  the 
Plymouth  works. 

Why  the  manufacture  was  given  up  after  a  few  years 
we  find  explained  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Camelford  to 
Polwhele,  dated  Boconnoc,  November  30,  1790,  in  which 
Cookworthy's  partner  says :  "  The  difficulties  found  in 
proportioning  properly  these  materials,  so  as  to  give 
exactly  the  necessary  degree  of  vitrification,  and  no 
more,  and  other  niceties  with  regard  to  the  manipula- 
tion, discouraged  us  from  proceeding  in  this  concern, 
after  we  had  procured  a  patent  for  the  use  of  our 
materials,  and  expended  on  it  between  two  and  three 
thousand  pounds.  We  then  sold  our  interest  to  Mr. 
Champion,  of  Bristol."  The  transfer  of  the  patent 
rights  took  place  in  1774.  But,  prior  to  this  date, 
Cookworthy  carried  on  the  making  of  his  china  at 
Castle  Green,  Bristol,  in  connection  with  Richard 
Champion's  already  existing  factory  (founded  in  1768), 
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under  the  firm  Cookworthy  and  Co.,  until  September, 
1774,  when  Champion  purchased  the  entire  interest 
in  the  patent. 

During  the  short  period  of  their  existence,  the 
Plymouth  works  turned  out  many  fine  specimens  of 
plain  white  and  blue-and-white  salt-cellars  in  the  form 
of  a  Tridacna  valve  (Fig.  86),  and  three-tier  sweetmeat- 
stands,  mounted  on  a  base  of  coral,  shells,  and  rock- 
work.  Some  very  fine  vases  of  hexagonal  form,  de- 
corated with  raised  flowers  and  further  embellished 


Fig.   86.— Salt-cellar  in  Plymouth  Porcelain  in  the   form  of  a 
Tridacna  Valve. 

with  excellent  representations  of  butterflies,  were  made, 
and  are  also  in  existence  now.  Sauce-boats  (Fig.  87), 
bell-shaped  mugs  (Fig.  88),  and  tea-sets,  painted  with 
flowers,  often  pink  roses,  but  sometimes  with  birds, 
insects,  and  Chinese  subjects,  formed  the  staple  articles 
of  Cookworthy's  factory.  As  is  the  case  with  Bristol, 
figures  and  busts  were  likewise  made.  Amongst  the 
latter  we  mention :  A  pair  of  figures  of  a  shepherd  and 
shepherdess,  which  sold  at  Sotheby's  (April  21,  1874) 
for  £60.  A  pair  of  figures  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare, 
in  white,  decorated  with  gold,  sold  for  £20.  A  statuette 
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of  Woodward,  the  actor,  and  the  companion  figure 
of  Mrs.  Clive.  Groups  of  children  with  goats.  A 
pair  of  female  figures,  representing  Europe  and  Asia 
(now  in  South  Kensington  Museum).  A  figure  of  a 
boy  wrapping  a  mantle  around  him,  representing  Win- 
ter. A  figure  of  a  boy  seated  on  a  cask  and  holding 
a  mug  in  his  hand.  Well-modelled  figures  of  birds 
and  other  animals — swan,  albatross,  hare,  goat,  &c. 


Fig.    87.— Sauce-boat   in  Plymouth  Porcelain. 

Large  busts  of  George  II.,  modelled  from  the  statue  by 
the  Flemish  sculptor,  J.  M.  Hysbrach,  erected  in 
Queen  Square,  Bristol. 

The  mark  employed  by  Cookworthy  is  the  alchemist's 
symbol  for  tin.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  numerals 
2  and  4,  and  is  often  spoken  of  by  dealers  as  the  two- 
four  mark,  and  is  variously  drawn,  sometimes  very 
small  in  blue  under  the  glaze,  in  red  or  gold  on  the 
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glaze,  in  rare  cases  incised  in  the  clay.  A  scarcer  and 
probably  still  earlier  mark  is  that  of  the  Plymouth 
arms.  But  comparatively  few  marked  specimens  are 
found  at  all,  and  consequently  unmarked  pieces  are 
difficult  of  identification  by  collectors  who  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Plymouth  paste,  glaze,  and  ornamentation.  The 
blue  on  Plymouth  porcelain  is  generally  of  a 
darkish  hue,  and  the  glaze  on  plain  white 
specimens  of  a  cloudy  appearance,  and  a  rich,  glossy, 


Fig.   88.— Bell-shaped  Mug  in  Plymouth  Porcelain. 

somewhat  hard  colour.  The  paste  of  Plymouth  porce- 
lain varies  in  hardness  and  transparency  according  to 
the  different  proportions  in  which  kaolin  and  porcelain 
granite  were  mixed.  The  harder  pieces  are  frequently 
fire-flawed.  Undoubted  specimens  of  Cookworthy's 
manufacture  have  become  extremely  scarce,  but  in  spite 
of  this  they  command  prices  far  below  their  actual 
artistic  value. 

William  Cookworthy  was  born  at  Kingsbridge,  South 
Devon,  in  1704,  and  settled  with  his  brother  Jacob  as 
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chemist,  in  Nut  Street,  Plymouth.  After  having- 
retired  from  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  he  devoted 
his  time  to  his  duties  as  a  leader  in  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  died  in  1780.  To  his  discovery  of  Cornish 
kaolin,  in  the  parish  of  Breague  and  St.  Stephen,  is 
due  the  great  advance  of  the  porcelain  manufacture  in 
England. 

Prices  for  Plymouth  china  vary  very  much,  those 
pieces  in  least  demand  being  the  three-tier  shell  and 
seaweed  encrusted  sweetmeat  stands.  We  have  seen 
white  specimens  of  these  sell  for  less  than  2-J  guineas 
(those  colour  decorated  are  correspondingly  more  valu- 
able); a  bell-shaped  mug,  about  5Jin.  high  and 
decorated  with  exotic  birds  in  a  continuous  landscape, 
realise  as  much  as  £12;  and  a  pair  of  tankards,  bird, 
tree,  and  flower  decorated,  bring  44  guineas.  A  char- 
acteristic pair  of  bowls  and  covers  formed  as  doves  in 
their  nests  sold  at  Christie's,  in  February,  1902,  for  7 
guineas. 


Marks   ascribed   to   Plymouth. 
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ROCKINGHAM. 

Carried    on   from   about   1823   to    1842. 

The  history  of  the  Eockingham  factory  between 
1745  and  1823,  when  only  earthenware  was  made  there, 
was  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  book. 

About  the  year  1823  Thomas  Brameld  and  his 
brothers  began  making  wares  that  were  of  a  superior 
kind,  as  well  as  those  of  a  more  homely  description, 
sparing  neither  labour  nor  cost  in  bringing  the  first- 
named  to  perfection.  Thomas  Brameld,  the  head  of 
the  firm,  was  extremely  anxious  to  produce  something 
out  of  the  common.  This  scheme,  however,  quickly 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  financial  difficulties,  and 
in  1825,  having  expended  vast  sums  of  money,  the 
firm  became  embarrassed,  but  were  able  to  continue 
the  works  with  the  assistance  of  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
their  landlord.  To  what  extent  the  Bramelds'  noble 
patron  supported  the  concern  will  probably  never  be 
known;  but  that  it  was  a  very  heavy  sum  that  he  spent 
in  carrying  on  the  works  and  carrying  out  the  mighty 
ideas  conceived  by  Thomas  Brameld  there  is  little  room 
for  doubt.  Thomas  alone  was  responsible  for  the 
management,  or  rather  the  mismanagement  of  the  con- 
cern, while  his  brother,  J.  W.  Brameld,  was  engaged 
as  one  of  the  artists,  and  was  responsible  for  more  than 
one  celebrated  piece  of  work. 

The  materials  used  at  the  Rockiiigham  works  for 
the  porcelain  body  were  Cornish  stone  and  china  clay 
from  St.  Austell  in  Cornwall,  calcined  bones,  flints 
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from  the   coast  of   Kent   and   Sussex,    and   clay   from 
Dorset. 

Fine    dinner,  dessert,    breakfast,    and   tea   services, 


Fig.  89.— Rockingham  Figure  of  Girl  and  Lamb  from  the  National  Collection. 

vases,   groups  of  flowers,   chimney  and  drawing-room 
ornaments,  figures  (Fig.  89),  &c.,  in  decorated  china, 
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as  well  as  some  fine  statuettes  in  biscuit,  emanated  from 
the  Rockingham  works. 

Specially  deserving  of  notice  are  :   A  dessert  service 
for  his  late  Majesty  King  William  IV.,  richly  painted 
and  ornamented,  by  J.  W.  Brameld,  and  for  this  the 
firm  was  dignified  by  the  prefix  "  Royal."    The  pattern 
plates  bear  the  royal  arms  in  the  centre,  with  a  border 
of  oak-leaves  in  dead  gold  on  green  and  on  turquoise- 
blue  ground;  other  pieces  were  painted  with  views  of 
the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.    This  service,  from 
its  great  original  cost,  £5000,  is  said  to  have  caused 
the    ruin    of    the    firm.       It    is    now    at    Buckingham 
Palace,    and   was   first    used    on    the    occasion    of    the 
late  Queen  Victoria's  Coronation.       The  royal  dessert 
service  was  fa*r  and  away  the  most  expensive  produc- 
tion that  emanated  from  Rockingham,  but  some  excep- 
tionally fine  ones  were  also  executed  for  the  English 
nobility,  as  well    as    for    several  foreign    princes    and 
kings.     Two  vases,  3ft.  9in.   high,   having  perforated 
necks,  and  fired  in  one  piece,  most  elaborately  painted, 
the  cover  surmounted    by    a    rhinoceros,  the    handles 
formed  of  gilt  oak-leaves  and  resting  on  three  lions' 
paws,  are  worthy  of  especial  remark.     These  were  also 
decorated  by  Brameld.     One  of  the  vases  is  now  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  the  companion  is  in 
the  possession  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

Vases  of  peculiar  shape,  in  close  imitation  of  the 
Oriental,  called  "  Lotus  vases,"  decorated  with  views 
of  Lowther  Castle,  Conisburgh  Castle,  &c.,  are  like- 
wise a  characteristic  production  of  the  Rockingham 
works ;  but  their  great  speciality  was  the  rich  and 
elaborate  gilding  and  painting,  rather  than  their 
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artistic  qualities.  Much  ornamental  china  was 
sold  by  the  Bramelds  in  the  biscuit  state,  especially 
vases,  flower-baskets,  statuettes,  and  busts ;  while  some 
blue-ground  inkstands  and  other  library  table  acces- 
sories were  made  and  are  often  met  with.  The  princi- 
pal painters  at  Rockingham  were :  J.  W.  Brameld, 
Baguley,  Speight,  Cordon,  and  Lucas.  After  exist- 
ing for  nearly  twenty  years  Earl  Fitzwilliam  closed  the 
works  in  1842. 

The  chief  mark  on  the  porcelain  is  a  griffin,  the  crest 
of  the  Fitzwilliams,  and  this  is  either  impressed  or 
painted  in  red.  Occasionally,  too,  there  are  a  royal 
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The  Griffin  Mark   found   on  Rockingham   China. 

•crown,  as  well  as  the  inscription,  "Rockingham  Works, 
Brameld  &  Co.,"  beneath  the  griffin.  The  word 
""  Brameld  "  also  occurs  alone,  and  in  several  charac- 
ters. At  the  Kidd  sale  were  several  pieces  of  "  Griffin" 
marked  china,  the  ewer-shaped  vase  with  twisted  gilt 
handle,  fluted  body,  decorated  with  gilt  grapes  and 
vine  leaves  towards  the  neck,  and  raised  flowers  above, 
T)eing  the  most  notable.  It  realised  £27.  Two  octa- 
gonal plates  with  Oriental  decoration  in  red  and  green 
sold  for  £21 ;  and  a  circular  basket  with  twisted  gilt 
handles,  sprays  of  raised  flowers,  and  a  central  orna- 
ment of  a  Cupid,  realised  some  £16. 
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Isaac  Baguley,  formerly  a  painter  and  gilder  in 
Bramelds'  employ,  afterwards  rented  a  portion  of  the 
premises  to  decorate  china  and  earthenware,  which  he 
bought  in  the  biscuit  state. 


SALOPIAN   WORKS. 

Carried   on   from   1772   to    1814. 

Thomas  Turner,  a  draughtsman  and  engraver  at  the 
Worcester  works,  became  manager  of  the  Caughley 
pottery,  better  known  under  the  name  of  the  Salopian 
works,  in  1772.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Worcestershire 
rector,  and  married  Dorothy  Gallimore,  a  daughter  of 
a  proprietor  of  the  earthenware  works  carried  on  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Browne.  His  predecessors,  Browne,  of 
Caughley  Hall,  and  subsequently  Gallimore,  only  made 
earthenware.  Turner  began  to  erect  new  premises  for 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  completed  the  same 
in  1775.  Five  years  later  he  went  to  France,  engaged 
there  several  artists  and  workmen,  and  spared  no  pains 
to  bring  the  Caughley  porcelain  to  perfection.  Though 
Turner  produced  some  beautiful  work,  yet  the  bulk  was 
lacking  in  individuality  and  originality  :  it  was  a  reflex 
of  Worcester,  where  he  had  gained  his  insight  into  the 
potter's  art ;  and  even  the  earlier  marks  that  he  adopted 
were  but  modifications  of  those  of  the  famous  factory. 
For  the  sale  in  London  he  established  the  Salopian 
China  Warehouse  at  No.  5,  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields. 

In  1799  Thomas  Turner  retired  and  sold  the  works 
to  John  Rose  and  Co.,  of  Coalport,  who  continued  to 
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make  china  at  Caughley,  removing  it  in  the  biscuit 
state  to  Coalport  for  decoration.  In  1814  the  Caughley 
works  were  broken  up  altogether,  and  no  vestige  of 
them  remains  at  the  present  time.  Turner,  who  died  in 
1809,  aged  sixty,  is  credited  with  having  provided  R. 
Chamberlain  and  Grainger  with  china  in  the  "  white," 


Fig.   90.— Willow  Pattern— Salopian   Porcelain. 

which  they  decorated  and  sold  as  their  own  manufac- 
ture. 

The  materials  used  for  the  Caughley  porcelain  body 
are  not  exactly  known.  Turner  at  first  mixed  all  the 
materials  himself,  but  afterwards  instructed  his  wife 
how  to  do  it;  subsequently  a  man  named  Jones  mixed 
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for  him.  A  characteristic  decorative  feature  of  Turner's 
china  is  a  beautiful  bright  blue.  It  was  employed  for 
the  celebrated  "  Willow  "  (Fig.  90)  and  Broseley  "Blue 
Dragon  "  (Fig.  91)  patterns,  both  first  introduced  about 
1780  by  the  Caughley  works. 

About  the  time  that    Turner    severed    his    connec- 
tion with  the    Worcester    works    that    labour-saving 


Fig.    91.     Dish   in    Salopian   Porcelain  with   Blue   Dragon   or  Broseley 
Blue   Dragon   Pattern. 


method  of  blue-printing  under  the  glaze  was  a  feature 
of  that  factory,  and  when  therefore  he  started  upon  his 
own  account  he  was  naturally  not  slow  to  avail  himself 
of  it,  and  no  doubt  somewhat  improved  upon  the 
original  method.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  so 
thoroughly  had  he  mastered  every  detail  of  the  process 
that  a  casual  glance  was  not  sufficient  to  differentiate 
the  "  mechanical "  from  the  art  process  of  decorating. 

T 
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Then,  too,  he  had  Hancock  as  assistant  for  a 
time  at  least.  Printing  on  china  was  extensively 
practised  at  Turner's  manufactory,  and  in  1780 
he  executed  a  blue-printed  table-service  (the 
first  made  in  England)  for  Thomas  Whitemore, 
of  Apley  Park,  Bridgnorth,  and  the  Broseley 
tea  service,  both  in  the  Nankin  pattern.  Thomas 
Minton  was  the  engraver  of  these  patterns,  copied  from 
the  Oriental,  and  certainly  no  "  design  "  has  ever  taken 
such  a  hold  upon  the  public  as  the  time-honoured 
"  Willow." 

It  is  said  that  in  1797  four  printing-presses  w^ere  at 
work  at  Caughley,  and  the  patterns  at  that  time  were 
principally  birds  and  blue  panels.  Amongst  those  em- 
ployed at  the  works  were  Martin  Randall,  subse- 
quently the  well-known  Sevres  decorator  in  London; 
Thomas  Minton  (an  apprentice  of  Turner);  John 
Rose,  and  many  others.  Much  of  Turner's  porcelain 
was  decorated  by  Chamberlain,  of  Worcester.  To  this, 
and  the  fact  that  Hancock  was  also  engaged,  must  be 
attributed  the  very  close  resemblance  that  some 
Caughley  ware  bears  to  that  produced  by  Worcester. 

Turner's  principal  productions  seem  to  have  been 
dinner,  dessert,  tea,  and  coffee  ware,  decorated  with 
Chinese  scenes,  or  the  "  Willow  "  and  "  Dragon  "  pat- 
terns, printed  or  painted  with  birds,  flowers,  and  land- 
scapes. The  designs,  and  the  ornamental  inside  and 
outside  borders,  characteristic  of  Salopian  china,  were 
frequently  and  profusely  gilt-edged. 

Caughley  specimens  are  not  always  marked.  The 
earliest  mark,  however,  is  that  of  the  crescent,  which 
next  was  modified  somewhat  to  resemble  a  capital  "  C," 
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and  this,  together  with  the  general  resemblance  to 
Worcester,  may  at  first  prove  somewhat  puzzling,  as 
probably  it  was  intended  by  the  originators  so  to  be. 
Further  marks  evidently  suggested  by  those  in  vogue  at 
Worcester  are  the  disguised  Arabic  numerals.  These 


Fig.    92.— Salopian   (Caughley  Ware)  Teapot   marked  with   Cursive 
S   and    X. 


range  from  1  to  8,  and  are  so  treated  as  to  have  an 
Oriental-like  character.  Frequently  the  word  "  Salo- 
pian "  is  found  stamped  either  alone  or  in  connection 
with  a  painted  crescent.  The  letter  S  in  blue  under 
the  glaze,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  small  cross 

T2 
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'(Fig.   92),   and  the  Dresden  crossed  swords,   are  other 
Caughley  marks. 


A> 


5 


Some   Salopian   Marks   used   by   Turner. 


Salopian  china  does  not  realise  high  prices  com- 
pared with  the  productions  of  some  factories  that  were 
contemporaneous.  The  highest  sums  are  given  for  the 
pieces  decorated  with  birds,  flowers,  and  Watteau  sub- 
jects. A  pair  of  vases  thus  painted  realised,  about  two 
years  ago,  <£15 ;  and  a  still  more  recent  price  for  a  bird- 
decorated  piece  (a  jug  TJin.  high)  was  £23.  For  a 
tea  or  coffee  service  from  £7  to  £.10  might  be  quoted  as 
a  fair  average. 
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SPODE. 

First   Made   True    Porcelain   about    1800. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  work  the  early  history  of 
this  well-known  family  of  Staffordshire  potters,  having 
their  factory  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  was  briefly  outlined. 
Little  therefore  remains  here  to  be  said,  except  to 
chronicle  the  fact  that  true  china  was  made  by  the 
second  Josiah  Spode  about  1800,  and  continued  to  b& 
produced  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1827, 
and  by  his  cousin  and  successor  after.  Worthy  of  men- 
tion in  connection  with  the  production  of  china  by 
Spode  is  the  introduction  into  Staffordshire  of  bone-ash 
and  felspar  as  constituents  in  its  manufacture. 

With  regard  to  the  ware  itself,  little  if  any  fault  can 
be  found  with  either  the  body  or  the  glaze,  both  of 
which  have  been  frequently  classed  as  excellent.  In- 
deed, the  latter  is  so  beautiful  as  to  finish  that  it  has 
been  very  aptly  compared,  so  far  as  surface  is  concerned, 
with  polished  ivory.  With  the  painting  and  gilding 
little  fault  can  be  found.  The  same  cannot,  however, 
be  said  of  the  designs  employed.  These  were  often  in- 
congruous to  a  degree,  and  offended  against  the  canons 
of  good  taste.  For  instance,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to 
find  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  wedded  to  the  European, 
and  it  is  this  probably  that  has  tended  to  depreciate 
Spode's  china  products  in  the  eyes  of  the  collector. 

In  regard  to  factory  marks  we  have  the  simple  name 
of  Spode.  True,  it  has  been  considerably  varied,  alike 
as  to  position,  method  of  marking,  and  style.  Usually 
it  is  in  red  impressed,  painted  or  written  in  a  curious 
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hand,  with  it  may  be  the  addition  of  the  words 
"  Felspar  Porcelain/'  as  indicated  previously.  Then, 
as  regards  colours,  blue  and  red  are  most  affected,  with 
now  and  again  a  canary-yellow  ground.  Flowers  are 
favourite  forms  of  decoration;  but  birds  of  wonderful 
plumage,  if  of  doubtful  species,  are  also  employed. 

The  writer's  father,  when  "  collecting  "  in  the  Pot- 
teries, has  more  than  once  heard  it  stated  that  a  wealthy 
connection  of  the  Spode  family  so  strongly  objected  to 
the  name  being  associated  with  "  trade "  that  he 
purchased  every  piece  on  which  it  was  found,  and 
destroyed  it.  Whether  or  not  there  is  even  a  substratum 
of  truth  in  such  a  tale  he  is  not  able  to  say;  but  that 
such  a  statement  was  often  repeated  he  can  vouch  for. 

As  stated  under  the  Pottery  section,  Copelands  suc- 
ceeded the  Spodes.  This  firm  also  produced  some  nice 
china  that  at  first  was  marked  "  Copeland,  late  Spode," 
and  afterwards  according  to  the  style  of  the  firm, 
which  continues  up  to  the  present  day. 

In  regard  to  prices,  Spode's  china  products  do  not, 
generally  speaking,  realise  high  prices  in  the  London 
sale-rooms.  In  the  large  provincial  towns,  however, 
they  rule  higher.  Of  the  pieces  most  highly  thought 
are  the  large,  decorative  vases,  sometimes  octagonal  in 
form.  These  vary  in  price  from  about  £6  to  £10 
each  if  in  the  Oriental  taste  and  painted  with  birds, 
flowers,  &c.  Tea-services  vary  with  the  pattern,  con- 
dition, and  number  of  pieces — about  £12  to  £15  would 
be  a  fair  price  to  give.  Full  dinner-services  sometimes 
come  to  the  hammer,  and  a  recent  provincial  price  for 
a  flower-decorated  blue  and  white  service  of  some  180 
pieces  was  £90  or  a  little  more. 
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SWANSEA. 
Flourished   from    1814    to    1824. 

The  Swansea  earthenware  works,  under  George 
Haynes,  which  preceded  the  porcelain  manufactory 
under  Dillwyn,  are  described  in  the  first  part  of  this 
book.  Opaque  china  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
Haynes  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  but  it  was 
very  different  from  the  Swansea  porcelain  that  obtained 
such  repute  under  Billingsley  and  Dillwyn.  The  latter 
purchased  the  Swansea  works  in  1802,  and  he  gives  the 
following  information  respecting  the  introduction  of 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  at  his  factory : 

"  My  friend  Sir  Joseph  Banks  informed  me  that  two 
persons,  named  Walker  and  Beely  "  (the  latter  a  cor- 
ruption of  Billingsley),  "  had  sent  to  Government,  from 
a  small  manufactory  at  Nantgarw  (ten  or  twelve  miles 
north  of  Cardiff),  a  specimen  of  beautiful  china,  with 
a  petition  for  their  patronage,  and  that,  as  one  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  he  requested  me  to  examine  and  report 
upon  that  manufactory.  Upon  witnessing  the  firing  of 
a  kiln  at  Nantgarw,  I  found  much  reason  for  consider- 
ing that  the  body  was  too  nearly  allied  to  glass  to  bear 
the  necessary  heat,  and  observed  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
articles  were  either  shivered  or  more  or  less  injured  in 
shape  by  the  firing.  The  parties,  however,  succeeded 
in  making  me  believe  that  the  defects  in  their  porce- 
lain arose  entirely  from  imperfections  in  their  small 
trial-kiln,  and  I  agreed  with  them  for  a  removal  to  the 
Cambrian  pottery,  at  which  two  new  kilns,  under  their 
direction,  were  prepared.  While  endeavouring  to 
strengthen  and  improve  this  beautiful  body,  I  was 
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surprised  at  receiving  a  notice  from  Messrs.  Flight  and 
Barr,  of  Worcester,  charging  the  parties  calling  them- 
selves Walker  and  Beely  with  having  clandestinely  left 
an  engagement  at  their  works,  and  forbidding  me  to 
employ  them." 


Fig.    93.— Swansea  Plate   of  the   Billingsley   Period   with   Floral    Decoration, 
from   the   National   Collection. 

During  the  three  years  (1814-1817)  that  Billingsley 
held  sway  he  produced  porcelain  that  had  much  in 
common  with  the  Nantgarw  production.  There  was 
the  same  whiteness,  combined  with  great  translucency, 
that  characterised  the  Cardiff  village  china,  and 
of  course  there  was  the  same  waste  in  producing 
it — a  circumstance  that  prevented  the  proprietors 
from  reaping  any  financial  advantage.  In  a 
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word,  Billingsley  and  his  co-workers  preferred  undue 
whiteness  and  stability  to  more  enduring  qualities,  and 
these  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  firms  that  they 
directly  managed.  Owing  to  Mr.  Dillwyn's  bent  for 
natural  history,  such  subjects  were  favourite  ones  in 
the  decoration  of  Swansea  porcelain  during  his  time. 

Dillwyn  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  producing 
an  excellent  porcelain  body  by  a  combination  of 
North  Devon,  Bideford,  Dorset,  or  Poole  clays,  Cornish 
kaolin  and  china  stone,  steatite  and  flint  from  the  chalk 
districts  of  the  South  and  South-east  of  England.  This 
was  about  1815,  but  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  at 
the  Swansea  works  so  far  as  Dillwyn  was  concerned  was 
laid  aside  in  1818. 

Prior  to  that  Billingsley  had  evidently  resigned  in 
favour  of  his  son-in-law,  S.  Walker,  who  attempted 
to  produce  a  different  body  and  tint;  but  he  did  not 
succeed.  Finally,  from  1818  to  1824  Mr.  T. 
Bevington,  who  was  associated  with  the  earthenware 
productions,  carried  on  the  works  as  a  china  manu- 
factory, but  met  with  no  more  success  than  his  imme- 
diate predecessors,  and  in  1824  they  were  abandoned. 

While  Billingsley's  china  stands  out  from  that 
made  by  Walker  and  later  by  Bevington,  yet  there 
are  many  who  carp  at  his  somewhat  mechanical 
decoration,  and  the  stereotyped  dodges  that  he  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  give  "  prettiness  "  of  effect,  and 
that  were  somewhat  slavishly  copied  by  the  other  artists 
engaged  at  the  factory — men  like  Pollard,  Pardoe,  and 
Baxter.  The  fact,  however,  remains,  there  is  a  present- 
day  craving  after  Billingsley's  china,  and  the  prices 
known  examples  of  his  decorating  realise,  compared 
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with,  those  of  his  contemporary  artists,  are  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  collector  in  annexing  them.  Dillwyn's 
china  was  more  compact  than  Billingsley's,  and  had  a 
greenish  cast  when  held  to  the  light ;  while  Bevington's 
was  less  glossy  and  of  a  dead- white. 

The  ordinary  mark  of  the  factory  was  the  word 
"Swansea"  impressed  or  painted  in  red.  The  tri- 
dent, alone  or  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the  fac- 
tory, denotes,  according  to  Dillwyn's  explanation,  a 
supposed  improvement  (doubtless  that  of  Walker), 
which  was  ultimately  found  not  to  answer;  while 
"DILLWYN  &  CO."  and  "BEVINGTON  AND  CO." 
are  also  found.  Swansea  productions  of  the  first  period 
are  sometimes  marked  "  NANTGAKW."  The  two 
ribbon-like  marks  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Turner 
in  his  "Ceramics  of  Swansea  and  Nantgarw." 


Swansea  Porcelain  Marks. 

Prices  for  Swansea  depend  largely  upon  the  number 
of  pieces,  the  decoration,  and  the  period,  that  associated 
with  Billingsley's  being  generally  regarded  as  the  best. 
A  full-sized  dessert  service  of  that  time  would  probably 
realise  between  £60  and  £70;  a  tea  and  coffee  service, 
£25  to  £50  if  with  a  tray;  a  plate  or  a  dish,  about 
4  guineas ;  and  a  jug,  about  double  the  latter  amount. 
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WIRKSWORTH. 

Established   about    1770. 

A  porcelain  manufactory  seems  to  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire,  by  Gill  about  1770. 
Pottery  at  first  was  made,  some  of  it  being  copper 
lustre.  Eventually,  however,  soft-paste  porcelain  was 
introduced.  Such  china  was  decorated  with  somewhat 
crudely-painted  flowers  and  shells.  Tea  services  in 
white,  with  gold  borders,  were  also  made.  No  factory 
mark  is  known. 

WORCESTER   (OLD   WORKS). 
Founded   in    1751 ;    continued    to   1847. 

According  to  local  historians  (Nash's  "  History  of 
Worcestershire,"  and  Green's  "  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Worcester,"  1796),  the  manufactory  of  porcelain  was 
established  at  Worcester  in  1751,  the  same  date  as  that 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Derby  Works,  though,  ex- 
cept perhaps  a  trial  piece  or  two,  nothing  was  pro- 
duced for  sale  till  the  following  year,  when  we  have 
advertisement  records  that  sufficient  had  been  manufac- 
tured to  place  upon  the  market.  The  object  of  the  Wor- 
cester Company  was  to  produce  a  ware  that  would 
approximate  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  Oriental  porce- 
lain. That  the  promoters  of  the  works  were  evidently 
successful  is  shown  by  an  advertisement  that  appears 
in  Jackson's  Oxford  Journal  twelve  years  after  the 
company  was  floated.  Here  we  find  it  boldly  stated  that 
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services  of  Chinese  porcelain  "  can  be  made  up  with. 
Worcester  porcelain,  so  that  the  difference  cannot  be 
discovered."  That  imitations  have  been  produced  that 
quite  justify  such  an  assertion  is  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  for  even  the  famous  Brongniart  was 
deceived. 

The  company  formed  at  Worcester  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  exertions  of  Dr.  J.  Wall  (a  former  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  a  clever  artist  in  stained 
glass,  as  evidenced  by  the  window  ascribed  to  him  at 
Oriel  College) ;  Edward  Cave,  who  founded  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine ;  and  W.  Davis,  an  apothecary. 
Its  object  was  to  carry  on  the  works  at  Warmstry 
House,  a  mansion  belonging  to  the  Windsor 
family  and  the  Earls  of  Plymouth.  Fifteen 
proprietors,  amongst  them  Dr.  John  Wall,  Richard 
Holdship,  William  Davis,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Vernon,  held  shares  in  the  concern  until  1772, 
when  the  lease  of  Warmstry  House  expired,  and  the 
premises  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  new  company.  The 
first  company  had  succeeded  in  making  a  porcelain  the 
like  of  which  has  never  been  excelled  in  this  country; 
but  financially  the  concern  was  the  reverse  of  success- 
ful. ,£5250  was  the  price  at  which  the  concern 
changed  hands,  the  nominal  purchaser  being  John 
Wall,  jun.,  the  real  one  John  Wall  the  elder,  with 
whom  were  associated  William  Davis,  the  elder  and  the 
younger,  Rev.  Thomas  Vernon,  Robert  Hancock,  en- 
graver, and  Richard  Cook,  of  London,  as  partners. 
Robert  Hancock  left  the  works  in  1774,  re- 
ceiving his  share  therein.  Dr.  Wall  died  in 
1776,  and  a  further  period  of  lack  of  prosperity  must 
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be  chronicled.  The  profitable  period  in  the  history  of 
the  famous  factory  dates  from  the  ownership  of  Thomas 
Flight,  the  London  agent  for  the  company.  He  paid 
£3000  for  the  concern,  but  immediately  set  about 
making  a  less  elaborate  class  of  goods  than  had  hitherto 
characterised  the  works,  and  this  proved  the  turning- 
point  in  the  firm's  Qareer.  It  was  during  the  period 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Flight  and  his  two  sons,  Joseph  and 
John,  owned  the  works  that  George  III.  and  his  royal 


Fig.    94.— Flower-decorated   Teapot   with   Characteristic   Knob   to   Lid, 
in   Worcester  Porcelain. 

consort  Queen  Charlotte  visited  them  and  the  prefix 
"  Royal  "  was  assumed.  In  1793  the  Flights  were 
joined  by  Mr.  Martin  Barr,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
firm  was  changed  to  "  Flight  and  Barr,"  and  still  later, 
in  1807,  when  Mr.  Barr,  jun.,  was  admitted,  it  under- 
went a  further  change  of  name  ('•  Barr,  Flight,  and  Barr  "). 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  a  period  of  the 
works  shortly  after  their  acquisition  by  Thomas  Flight, 
when  the  Chamberlains  seceded  and  started  on  their 
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own  account  in  High  Street,  and  later  at  Diglis.  This 
\vas  in  1786,  and  marks  an  epoch.  Robert  and  Hum- 
phrey Chamberlain  at  first  simply  decorated  the 
"  white  "  products  made  for  them  at  Caughley  by  Tur- 
ner, but  afterwards  manufactured.  Such  formidable 
rivals  to  the  old  works  did  they  prove  that  in  1840  the 
two  establishments  were  amalgamated  under  the  style 
of  "  Chamberlain  and  Co.,"  and  the  plant  of  the  parent 
Worcester  firm  was  transferred  to  the  premises  of  the 
off-shoot.  In  1852  Kerr  and  Binns  became  proprietors, 
and  the  former  greatly  extended  the  old  Diglis  works. 
Since  1862  the  business  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Royal  Worcester  Porcelain  Company,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Phillips  and  Binns. 

The  earliest  Worcester  china  was  composed  of  a  frit 
body ;  and  although  the  old  recipe  known  as  "  The  True 
Secret  of  Making  Worcester  Porcelain  "  is  not  extant, 
yet  the  following  formula  must  be  very  similar  to  that 
originally  used  by  Dr.  Wall,  viz.,  sand,  120  parts; 
gypsum,  7;  soda,  7;  alum,  7;  salt,  14;  and  nitre,  40. 
These  materials  having  been  fritted  together,  the  pro- 
duct was  crushed,  and  75  parts  of  the  frit  were  mixed 
with  15  of  whiting  and  10  of  pipeclay.  The  body  thus 
made  wras  coated  with  a  glaze  containing  38  per  cent, 
of  red  lead,  27  of  sand,  11  of  ground  flints,  15  of 
potash,  and  9  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  frit  body  long 
continued  in  use  for  the  finer  kinds  of  china,  but  was 
eventually  replaced  by  another  that  was  evolved  from 
the  Cornish  clays  and  bone  ashes.  The  frit  paste  was 
distinguished  by  its  density,  and  by  its  greenish  colour 
when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  while  soap-rock  body 
was  less  dense  and  of  a  yellowish  colour.  This  is  the 
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commonly  accepted  theory  with  regard  to  the  greenish 
translucency  that  is  found  in  the  earlier  productions. 
It  is,  however,  by  some  thought  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  addition  of  an  ingredient  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, but  whose  exact  composition  is  not  known. 

All  the  early  productions  were  made  from  Chinese 
patterns,     and    were    simple    alike    as    to    form    and 


Fig.    95.— Bird-decorated  Jug   with   Masked   Spout   in   Worcester  Porcelain. 

decoration.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  tea  and  breakfast 
services,  and  were  mostly  decorated  with  blue  under  the 
glaze;  they  are  rarely  marked  unless  with  a  character 
of  a  more  or  less  Oriental  form.  The  glaze,  on  account 
of  the  lead  constituent  used,  discolours;  while  under- 
neath one  notices  very  frequently  parts  that  are  quite 
bare  of  glaze.  Some  authorities  consider  that  often 
such  designs  were  made  from  pieces  of  plate. 
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An  immense  quantity  of  china,  with  blue  ground, 
and  decorated  with  flowers  and  "exotic"  birds  of  doubt- 
ful species,  &c.,  was  made.  Various  shades  of  blue 
were  used,  but  generally  of  a  lighter  tint  than  the  Ply- 
mouth and  Salopian  colour.  Figs.  94  and  95  represent 
characteristic  specimens  of  this  kind  of  china,  alike  as 
to  shape  and  style  of  decoration. 

The  more  elaborately  ornamented  specimens  of  the 
period  of  highest  artistic  excellence  (between  1760  and 


Fig.    96.— Teapot   and   Stand   in   Worcester  Porcelain,   Painted   and 
Enamelled  in   Compartments. 

1T80)  are  richly  painted  with  landscapes,  birds,  insects, 
flowers,  pretty  figures,  or  scale  pattern,  in  panels  or 
compartments,  with  scrollwork  or  fluted  borders,  on 
deep  blue,  white,  purple,  or  vermilion  ground,  en- 
riched with  gilding.  The  vases  depicting  such  subjects 
as  "Leda,"  "Helen  and  ^Eneas,"  the  "Birth  of 
Bacchus,"  and  "  Europa,"  representing  the  period 
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between  1768  and  1780,  are  greatly  esteemed.  O'Neale 
and  Donaldson  were  two  of  the  artists  of  the  period 
whose  works  especially  appeal  to  the  present-day 
collector,  though  there  is  more  than  a  doubt  whether 
they  were  actually  employed  in  the  factory.  Wor- 
cester was  famous  for  its  colours,  and  especially  for 


Fig.    97.— Oblong   Dish   in   Worcester   Porcelain,   Painted   in   Colours  and 
Enamelled. 

a  rich  cobalt  blue,  marone,  ruby,  opaque  green, 
turquoise,  and  a  bright  enamel  blue.  Tea  and 
dessert  services  of  every  description  and  shape,  com- 
potiers,  pierced  baskets,  cider-mugs,  punch-bowls,  jugs, 
sceaux,  butter-boats,  pickle-sets,  plates  and  dishes, 
many  copied  from  Dresden,  Chantilly,  and  Chelsea 
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patterns,  belong  to  this  period.  Figs.  96  and  97  will 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  style  of  decoration. 

Vases,  generally  double-handled  or  hexagonal,  and 
Chinese  beakers,  painted  with  so-called  exotic  birds 
(more  correctly  conventional),  and  insects,  in  white 
compartments,  on  deep  blue  plain  or  scale  ground, 
richly  but  not  gaudily  gilt,  occur,  but  are  rare. 

Until  quite  recently  it  was  supposed  that  no  figures 
were  made  at  Worcester,  but  evidence  has  lately  been 
adduced  to  show  that  this  is  a  mistake.  It  seems  now 
hardly  credible  that  an  important  factory  like  that  of 
Worcester  should  have  omitted  figures  from  their  list 
of  subjects.  In  Mr.  Dyson  Perrin's  collection  there 
are  two  figures  which  are  of  undoubted  Worcester 
manufacture.  One  bears  the  "  crossed  swords  "  mark 
and  the  other  a  "  crescent,"  which  latter  mark  has  been 
attributed  to  Bow,  simply  because  figures  were  supposed 
not  to  have  been  made  at  Worcester.  It  will  be  found 
on  examination  that  many  figures  hitherto  ascribed  to 
Bow  have  all  the  characteristics  of  Worcester  paste  and 
decoration. 

An  interesting  production  of  the  Worcester  Porcelain 
WTorks  is  the  transfer-printing  introduced  in  1756  by 
Dr.  Wall  for  the  decoration  of  his  porcelain.  It  ap- 
pears that  Robert  Hancock,  an  engraver  at  the  Batter- 
sea  Enamel  Works,  and  pupil  of  Ravenet,  executed  the 
greater  part  of  the  copper  plates  which  were  used  at 
Worcester.  At  first  the  designs  were  printed  over  the 
glaze,  and  fired  in  the  enamel  kiln;  but  under-glaze 
printing  was  soon  afterwards  adopted,  and  the  transfer 
to  the  china  effected  when  in  the  biscuit  state.  Black 
is  generally  found  in  Worcester  transfer-printed  ware ; 
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but  red  and,  still  less  often,  purple  are  not  unknown. 
Josiah  and  Richard  Holdship,  to  whom  jointly  the 
execution  of  the  Worcester  transfer  plates  has  been 
attributed,  were  merely  the  printers,  and  their  mark, 
an  anchor,  appears  in  connection  with  the  initials  oi 
Robert  Hancock  on  Worcester  transfer  china.  In  the 
Royal  Porcelain  Works  Museum,  Worcester,  are 
preserved  some  of  the  old  copper  transfer-plates. 


Fig.    98.— King   of  Prussia   Porcelain   Jug   in   Transfer-Printed   Worcester. 

Hancock,  as  already  stated,  had  practised  the  art  of 
transfer-printing  while  engaged  at  the  Battersea 
Enamel  Works.  In  1762,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Chelsea  factory,  many  of  the  artists  came  to  Worcester 
and  found  places  open  to  them.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  the  quality  of  the  decoration  was  greatly  enhanced. 
The  earliest  known  date  (1757)  of  Worcester  china 
printed  over  the  glaze  is  on  a  jug  in  South  Kensington 
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Museum  (Fig.  98).  On  one  side  is  a  portrait  of 
Frederick  the  Great  being  crowned  by  an  angel  with  a 
laurel  wreath,  and  inscribed  "  1757  King  of  Prussia." 
The  other  side  is  an  allegorical  engraving  of  Fame.  The 
engraving  is  signed  "  RH  Worcester."  A  poem  on  the 
subject  of  this  transfer-print  appeared  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  December,  1757,  and  was  repro- 
duced, with  slight  alterations,  in  Berrow's  Worcester 
Journal  for  January,  1758.  This  poem  was  addressed 
to  Josiah  Holdship,  to  whom  the  design  of  the  decora- 
tion was  then  attributed  : 

What  praise  is  thine,   ingenious  Holdship,   who 

On  the  fair  Porcelain  the  Portrait  drew. 

To  thee,  who  first,  in  thy  judicious  mind 

A  perfect  model  of  the  art  designed  ; 

An  art  which,  by  curious  artists  sought, 

By  thee  alone  to  great  perfection's  brought. 

In  justice  to  Hancock,  who  was  really  the  engraver, 
the  following  couplet  was  annexed  to  the  reprint  of  the 
poem  in  the  Worcester  Journal : 

Hancock,  my  friend,  don't  grieve  tho'  Holdship  has  the  praise, 
'Tis  yours  to  execute,  'tis  his  to  wear  the  bays. 

Carlyle  thought  the  representation  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  merit  notice,  for  in  his  "History  of 
Frederick  the  Great "  he  refers  to  it  as  "  a  potter's 
apotheosis  of  Friedrich,  hastily  got  up  to  meet  the 
general  enthusiasm  of  English  mankind — and  the  acci- 
dental instruction  of  posterity." 

Mugs  with  this  portrait  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in 
armour,  without  hat,  and  the  inscription,  "  King  of 
Prussia,"  a  trophy  of  arms,  with  three  flags,  enumer- 
ating his  great  battles,  and  a  large  figure  of  Victory 
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signed  "  R.  H.,"  in  monogram,  and  anclior,  have 
become  scarce,  and  fetch  high  prices.  But  the  collector 
must  take  care  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  Liverpool 
transfer-prints  of  the  same  subject,  which  are  of  but 
comparatively  little  value.  The  Liverpool  Frederick  is 
dressed  in  court  costume,  wears  a  cocked  hat,  and  holds 
a  baton  in  his  hand,  inscribed,  "  The  Prussian  Hero  " ; 
the  trophy  of  arms  shows  no  flags.  It  is  also  printed 
over  the  glaze,  but  bears  neither  date  nor  artist's  initials. 
Recently  many  specimens  of  Worcester  transfer  china 
have  been  most  grossly  forged,  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  even  experienced  dealers  have  been  deceived  by 
these  inferior  reproductions.  They  are  easily  distin- 
guishable by  the  indistinctness  of  the  lines,  and  a  pecu- 
liar bluish  colour  of  the  ink  used  for  printing. 

Other  subjects  on  Worcester  transfer  ware  are : 
George  II.,  with  trophy  and  ship.  By  Holdship. 
Queen  Charlotte.  George  III.  when  young,  with  Fame 
and  Britannia.  Marquis  of  Granby.  William  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham.  Shakespeare  between  Tragedy  and 
Comedy.  The  Times  of  Life  and  the  Four  Seasons. 
Freemason's  Arms  and  Masonic  Emblems.  Milkmaids 
and  May  Dance,  after  Gainsborough.  By  R.  Hancock. 
Milkmaid  and  other  pastoral  scenes,  after  Watteau. 
Signed  RH  Worcester :  race.  Birds  and  a  Dove-Cote. 
Transfer  from  the  plate  (No.  73),  engraved 
by  R.  Hancock,  in  the  Ladies'  Amusement. 
Subjects  of  birds  in  landscapes.  From  the  plate 
(No.  68),  engraved  by  R.  Hancock  in  the  Ladies' 
Amusement.  Garden  scene  and  the  Gallant  Kissing 
his  Lady's  Hand.  Signed  It.  Hancock  fecit.  Tea  par- 
ties and  pastoral  scenes.  Chinese  landscapes  and  figures. 
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Printed  in  red,  signed  7?.  H.  fecit.  Garden  scenes  and 
figures,  from  the  picture  by  Watteau,  called  "  The  Sen- 
timental Promenaders."  "  Stepping  the  Minuet,"  and 
another  pastoral  scene  after  Boucher.  Landscapes, 
with  ruins  and  river  scenes.  Architectural  ruins,  after 
Panini.  Fishing  and  garden  parties.  Chinese  land- 
scapes and  figures.  The  Progress  of  the  Chase.  Death 
of  the  Fox.  Haymakers,  angler,  and  fortune-teller. 
Dancing  group,  with  a  man  carrying  Worcester  china 
on  his  head.  Swans.  Bishop  Hough's  Monument. 
Occasionally  these  Worcester  prints  are  filled  in  with 
colour  after  the  manner  of  the  famous  Battersea 
enamels. 

The  printing  from  engraved  or  etched  plates  was 
succeeded  by  bat  -  printing.  This  new  process  is 
described  by  Binns  thus :  "  The  plate  was  stippled 
with  a  fine  point  by  London  artists,  after  designs  by 
Cipriani,  Angelica  Kaufmann,  and  Cosway,  and  the 
engravings  of  Bartolozzi,  or  engraved  with  landscapes, 
shells,  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  The  copper-plate  being 
carefully  cleaned,  a  thin  coating  of  linseed  oil  was  laid 
upon  it,  and  removed  by  the  palm  of  the  hand  from 
the  surface,  leaving  the  oil  in  the  engraved  spots  or 
lines  :  instead  of  paper,  bats  of  glue  were  used  to  take 
impressions  from  the  plate,  and  laid  on  the  china  so 
as  to  deliver  the  oil  marks  on  to  its  surface;  it  was 
then  dusted  with  the  colour  required,  the  superfluous 
colour  being  removed  with  cotton  wool,  and  then  placed 
in  the  kiln." 

Much  porcelain  in  the  white  state  was  sold  from 
the  old  Worcester  works  and  decorated  by  professional 
or  amateur  artists.  Some  Worcester  vases  painted  by 
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John  Donaldson  were  in  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone's  col- 
lection, and  Binns  states  that  prior  and  subsequent  to 
the  year  1760  an  artificer  named  John  Giles,  of  Kentish 
Town,  advertised  "  to  procure  and  paint  for  any  person 
Worcester  porcelain  to  any  or  in  any  pattern."  This. 
is  the  same  John  Giles  who  fired  the  Bow  bowl  painted 
by  Thomas  Craft,  and  given  to  the  British  Museum  by 
one  of  his  descendants. 

Worcester,  like  Pinxton,  issued  porcelain  tokens  for 
2s.,  Is.,  and  6d.  On  one  side  the  letters  "  W.  P.  C." 
(Worcester  Porcelain  Company)  are  stamped  in  relief; 
on  the  other  side  is  written,  "  I  promise  to  pay  to  the 
bearer  on  demand  Is.,  W.  Davis,  at  the  China  Factory." 

Elsewhere  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  very  early 
pieces  of  Worcester,  those  painted  with  blue  under  the 
glaze  and  thrown,  were  not  often  marked.  However,  one 
of  the  marks  used  at  the  Worcester  works  under  Wall's 
management  was  a  W.  of  varied  form.  A  crescent 
outlined  in  blue  or  gold  is  frequently  found  down  to 
1793,  but  not  after.  A  similar  crescent,  but  filled  in 
with  blue,  occurs  on  printed  china  after  1755.  In  rare 
cases  the  crescent  is  completed  by  a  face.  The  fretted 
square,  in  blue  or  in  red,  is  likewise  considered  as  an 
early  mark ;  sometimes  a  crescent  is  added  to  it.  This 
Chinese  mark,  however,  is  not  confined  to  Chinese  sub- 
jects, but  generally  appears  on  Worcester  china  of  good 
finish.  The  same  with  regard  to  workmanship  cannot 
be  said  of  pieces  bearing  the  various  other  marks 
of  Oriental  character  used  at  Worcester.  Richly- 
painted  specimens  with  early  marks  are  eagerly  sought 
for  by  collectors.  So  are  those  wonderful  imitations 
of  the  Chinese  egg-shell  porcelain  for  which  the  factory 
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was  so  justly  famed.  Transfer  china  is  frequently,  but 
not  always,  signed  in  the  subject  with  the  initials  of 
Richard  Holdship  and  his  rebus,  an  anchor  (hold  ship). 
The  signature,  "  H.  Hancock,  fecit,"  occurs  on  subjects 
of  garden  scenes  and  figures. 

The  marks  on  Worcester  porcelain  which  cannot  be 
with  certainty  ascribed  to  a  distinct  period  are  either 
of  a  Chinese  character  or  borrowed  from  Continental 
factories,  such  as  Dresden  (Fig.  99),  Sevres,  or  Chan- 
tilly. 


Fig.   99.— Worcester  Cup,   with   Apple   Green   Decoration,    and   having   the 
Dresden   Mark,    from   the   collection    of  Dr.    Sarjeant. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  period  of  the  Worcester 
Porcelain  Works.  As  stated  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
this  article,  Thomas  Flight  was  originally  agent  for 
the  Worcester  works  in  London,  and,  in  partnership 
with  his  two  sons,  John  and  Joseph,  purchased  the 
concern  for  a  comparatively  insignificant  sum.  Five 
years  afterwards  he  took  larger  premises  in  High 
Street,  and  adopted,  in  consequence  of  a  royal  visit  in 
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the  same  year,  the  title  of  "  Royal  Porcelain  Works  " 
for  his  factory.  At  his  death  the  business  was  car- 
ried oil  by  his  sons  under  different  styles,  which  we 
have  already  described.  The  Flights,  by  capital  and 
energy,  soon  raised  the  establishment  to  its  former 
standing  in  the  porcelain  trade  as  far  as  the  output 
was  concerned,  but  it  never  attained  the  standard  of 
artistic  excellence  that  made  Worcester  porcelain  famous 
under  Wall's  management.  The  soap-rock  body  that 
they  used  for  their  china  had  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
promise between  vitreous  stoneware  and  fine  porcelain, 
and  never  showed  the  clearness  and  translucency  of 
the  old  Worcester  paste  or  Chamberlain's  porcelain. 

The  following  artists  worked  under  Flight  and  Barr, 
&c.  : — ASTLES,  flowers  and  insects;  TH.  BAXTER,  classic 
subjects;  BARKER,  shells;  BILLINGSLEY,  landscapes  and 
flowers ;  BREWER,  landscapes  and  flowers ;  COLE,  groups ; 
DAVIS,  birds;  DONALDSON,  groups;  C.  C.  FOGO;  LOWE, 
groups;  O'NEALE;  PAGE  (?);  PENNIXGTON,  groups; 
PITMAN,  groups;  ROGERS,  landscapes;  STINTON,  flowers 
and  insects;  WEBSTER,  groups. 

Flight's  early  patterns  were  very  simple,  many  of 
them  consisting  of  blue  painted  or  printed  flowers  and 
a  blue  band,  with  or  without  sprigs,  more  or  less  richly 
decorated  with  gold.  The  round  fluted  cup  was  the 
shape  most  in  favour,  but  there  was  also  a  straight- 
sided  cup  without  a  foot,  copied  from  a  well-known 
Sevres  model.  One  pattern,  "  blue  lily,"  chosen  by 
the  King  for  a  breakfast  service,  was  afterwards  called 
*'  royal  lily/'  and  was  a  favourite  with  the  nobility. 
About  1T90,  rich  patterns  in  gold,  copied  from  the 
architectural  ornaments  of  Alken,  Richardson,  and 
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others,  became  the  fashion,  and  were  in  their  turn 
succeeded  by  the  Japan  taste,  which  was  followed  by 
classic  borders  and  plain  bands  of  colour  and  gadrooii 
edges.  Flight's  style  of  decoration  was  different  from 
Chamberlain's,  not  so  brilliant  in  colours,  but  heavy, 
conventional,  and  graceless  in  design,  although  more 
carefully  and  conscientiously  finished. 

In  Flight's  time  the  fashion  of  having  dress  services 
with  full  armorial  bearings  emblazoned  on  them  was 
popular,  and  numbers  of  them  were  made  by 
Flight  as  well  as  by  Chamberlain.  The  most  note- 
worthy amongst  Flight's  productions  was  a  service  for 
Prince  William  Henry,  when  he  was  created  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  St.  Andrews,  taking  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle.  The  pattern  was  composed  of  the  ribbons  of 
two  orders  entwined,  and  forming  panels  in  which 
sprigs  of  the  rose  and  thistle  were  painted.  The  centre 
was  decorated  with  the  Prince's  arms.  In  1803  services 
for  the  King  and  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  executed, 
and  nearly  every  subsequent  year  brought  an  order  for 
an  important  dress  service.  In  1807  Flight  and  Barr 
made  a  service  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  1808  a 
second  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1814  one  for  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  in  1819  another  for  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  in  1823  one  for  Lord  Amherst,  in  1833  the 
Heraldic  service  for  the  King,  and  in  1836  a  royal 
presentation  service  for  the  Imaum  of  Muscat. 

During  the  period  when  the  Flights  were  sole  pro- 
prietors, Worcester  porcelain  was  marked  with  the  name 
"  FLIGHT/'  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  a  cres- 
cent. A  crown  was  added  after  the  King's  visit  in 
1788.  Between  1793  and  1807  the  mark  was  a  capital 
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B  scratched  in  the  paste,  or  "  FLIGHT  AND  BARR,"  under 
a  crown.  From  1801  to  1813  the  china  was  marked  with 
the  initials  of  the  firm,  and  after  1813  with  the  same 
letters,  but  differently  arranged. 

Robert  Chamberlain  was  first  an  apprentice  at  the  old 
Worcester  works,  and  commenced  a  separate  business 
with  his  brother  Humphrey  in  1786.  At  first  this  seems 
to  have  been  only  a  decorating  concern,  and  the  white 
ware  was  supplied  by  Thomas  Turner,  from  the 
Caughley  works,  either  to.be  painted  and  returned  for 
Turner's  own  trade  or  to  Chamberlain's  orders. 

A  constant  rivalry  was  kept  up  with  the  Old  Works, 
and  private  influences  were  brought  to  bear  as  much  as 
possible  to  secure  the  favours  of  the  Court.  In  1796 
the  Prince  of  Orange  visited  Chamberlain's  manufac- 
tory, and  ordered  a  dessert  service ;  and  from  this  time 
a  series  of  dessert  and  dinner  sets  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  costly  description,  for  royalty  and  nobility,  were 
produced.  Amongst  them  we  mention  as  the  most 
noteworthy :  The  services  ordered  by  Lord  Nelson  and 
Lady  Hamilton,  at  their  visit  on  August  26,  1802. 
The  order  was  given  for  a  breakfast  service,  a  dinner 
service,  and  a  pair  of  vases,  the  one  with  a  miniature  of 
Nelson  supported  by  a  figure  of  Fame,  the  other  with  a 
likeness  of  Lady  Hamilton.  But  only  the  breakfast 
service  was  completed  before  Nelson's  death,  and  the 
remainder  was  countermanded  by  the  family.  It  has 
been  erroneously  stated  that  this  service  was  presented 
to  Nelson  by  the  ladies  of  England.  Afterwards  it 
passed  away  from  Nelson's  relations,  and  specimens  are 
sometimes  met  with.  They  are  easily  recognisable, 
being  decorated  with  a  baron's  coronet,  ducal  coronet, 
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and  Order  of  San  Josef  in  panel  on  a  ground  painted 
and  gilt  with  conventional  pattern  in  Oriental  style.  In 
1806  a  breakfast  service  was  made  for  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  in  1807  the  Prince  of  Wales  ordered 
several  complete  services  and  a  set  of  vases,  the  latter 
to  be  painted  by  Chamberlain's  son  Humphrey. 

The  most  celebrated  services,  however,  which 
emanated  from  Chamberlain's  works  were  those  made 
for  the  Prince  Regent  in  1811.  They  came  to  over 
£4000,  and  were  decorated  in  harlequin  style,  each 
piece  different,  with  Japanese  subjects.  In  1816  the 
Princess  Charlotte  had  a  dessert  and  dinner  service 
made  by  Chamberlain.  The  dessert  service  was 
decorated  in  modified  old  Sevres  style,  the  scrolls 
being  raised  so  as  to  form  panels,  in  which  were 
embossed  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock;  the  ground 
a  drab  colour,  and  the  centres  of  the  plates  painted 
with  groups  of  flowers.  The  dinner  service  was  even 
richer  in  style;  the  colour  a  delicate  grey  to  show 
the  fine  effect  of  the  gilding,  the  brilliant  colours  of 
the  exotic  birds,  painted  in  lozenge-shaped  panels  on 
the  rim,  and  the  groups  of  fruit  in  the  centre.  In 
1818  several  services  were  ordered :  two  for  the 
East  India  Company  at  the  Madras  Presidency,  in  the 
"  Regent  body,"  and  one  for  the  Grand  Duke  Michael. 
The  Madras  service  had  the  arms  of  the  company 
emblazoned  on  a  salmon-tinted  ground,  enriched 
with  burnished  gold,  and  cost  no  less  than  £4190. 
On  the  Grand  Duke's  service  views  of  English  man- 
sions and  noteworthy  buildings  in  the  principal  towns 
were  painted  in  oblong  panels  on  a  salmon-coloured 
ground,  covered  with  a  rich  gold  marbled  pattern. 
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The  decorative  character  of  all  these  services,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  productions  at  Chamberlain's 
works,  was  adapted  to  the  prevalent  taste  of  the  period, 
but  in  no  way  of  great  artistic  merit.  Japanese 
patterns  had  been  favourites  at  the  old  Worcester  works 
from  an  early  date,  but  Chamberlain's  painters  were 
not  satisfied  with  mere  copies  :  they  sought  to  improve 
the  patterns  of  these  gorgeous,  although  in  a  certain 
sense  harmonious,  arrangements  of  colour  and  gold. 
Ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  motives  of  Eastern  deco- 
ration, they  produced  a  bastard  style  of  unqualified 
ugliness,  which  might  be  called  "  English  Japanese." 
The  patterns  completely  covered  the  ware,  hiding  all 
minor  defects,  and  showy  articles  were  produced  at  a 
comparatively  low  price. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Chamberlains 
introduced  the  manufacture  of  buttons  pressed  from 
powdered  clay  by  the  dry  process,  and  for  a  while  com- 
peted successfully  with  the  French  makers.  Another 
of  their  innovations  was  the  manufacture  of  Encaustic 
tiles  of  mediaeval  style.  This  latter  extended  from 
1838  to  1852,  when  this  part  of  the  business  was  sold 
to  Mr.  Maw,  of  Benthall,  Shropshire. 

The  Chamberlains  were  shrewd  men  of  business, 
who  endeavoured  rather  to  meet  the  public  taste  than 
to  improve  it.  They  appointed  Asser  and  Co.,  of  No.  6, 
Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  as  their  agents 
in  London,  until  they  opened  in  1814  their  show- 
rooms at  No.  63,  Piccadilly;  and  in  1816  they  moved  to 
No.  155,  New  Bond  Street,  where  their  warehouse 
remained  until  1845. 

Between  1804  and  1811,  G.  E.  Boulton,  of  Kempsey, 
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was  sleeping  partner  of  the  firm,  and  during  these 
seven  years,  on  an  average,  £4500  per  annum  was  paid 
for  wages,  and  £900  for  gold  alone  to  decorate  the 
porcelain. 

The  principal  painters  were  Humphrey  Chamberlain, 
whose     work     was     characterised     rather     by     high, 


Fig.   100.— Worcester  Vase    of  the   Chamberlain   Period. 

miniature-like  finish  than  by  artistic  feeling;  Wood 
and  Doe  for  figures;  David  and  Eogers  for  birds,  &c. ; 
Steel  for  fruit,  and  Plant  for  heraldry. 

Chamberlain's  china  (Fig.  100)  differs  from  the  con- 
temporary porcelain  made  by  Flight  and  his  successors 
in  paste  and  style  of  decoration.  The  body  is  lighter  and 
more  translucent,  the  ornamentation  of  a  more  gorgeous 
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but  less  artistic  appearance.  Chamberlain's  "  Regent 
body,"  first  employed  for  the  Prince  Regent's  service 
in  1811,  was  made  on  the  lines  of  Wall's  original  Wor- 
cester paste,  improved  by  the  clays  and  materials 
discovered  since  that  time.  With  regard  to  purity  of 
colour,  closeness  of  texture,  and  richness  of  appearance, 
the  "  Regent  porcelain  "  left  nothing  to  desire,  but  it 
was  too  costly  for  inferior  ware  or  general  use.  Cham- 
berlain's porcelain  is  generally  marked  with  his  name, 
and  is  therefore  easily  identified. 


WORCESTER   (NEW  WORKS). 
1852    and    onward. 

The  Old  Worcester  Works  may  be  said  to  have 
worked  themselves  out  about  1847,  though  the 
works  were  actually  kept  going  with  various  changes, 
thus  : 

1848  W.  Chamberlain  and  J.  Lilly; 

1850  W.  Chamberlain,  F.  Lilly  and  W.  H.  Kerr; 

1852  W.  H.  Kerr  and  R.  W.  Binns; 

18G2  The  present  Joint  Stock  company  formed. 

It  was  not  till  about  1852  that  the  revival  in  the 
fictile  art  took  place  at  Worcester,  when  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851  gave  an  impetus  to  arts  generally. 
About  this  time,  011  the  advent  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Binns,  first- 
class  workmen  were  engaged,  new  models  were  pre- 
pared, original  designs  produced,  and  large  additions 
made  to  the  building  and  plant.  The  principal  art  pro- 
ductions of  the  present  Worcester  works  are :  Per- 
forated porcelain,  ivory  porcelain,  Raphaelesque 
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decoration,  bronze  and  metallic  decoration,  jewelled 
porcelain,  enamels  on  Royal  blue,  modelled  and 
coloured  golds,  Oriental  Renaissance  work,  in  the  form 
of  vases  and  services.  These  specimens  are  certainly 
gems  of  the  fictile  art,  and  are  hardly  excelled  by  the 
best  porcelain  manufactured  in  the  days  of  the  Worces- 
ter, Sevres,  or  Dresden  early  works. 

No  record,  however  brief,  of  the  great  Worcester  fac- 
tory would  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  Thomas 
Grainger,  a  nephew  of  Chamberlain,  who  had  a 
porcelain  manufactory  in  St.  Martin's  Street  in  1800. 
The  firm,  which  traded  under  different  names  (such  as 
Grainger,  Lee,  and  Co.  and  G.  Grainger  and  Co.),  in 
1889  was  absorbed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Royal 
Porcelain  Works,  and  they  now  carry  on  the  works  as 
a  separate  establishment ;  they  manufacture  perforated 
porcelain,  &c. 

With  such  a  factory  as  Worcester,  covering  as  it  does 
a  period  of  over  a  century  and  a  half,  it  is  only  possible 
to  give  an  idea  of  prices  of  a  few  representative  pieces. 
Beyond  just  mentioning  the  fact  as  interesting,  it  is  of 
little  use  referring  to  what  are  practically  unique  pieces 
or  services,  as  for  instance  the  llin.  bowl,  painted  with- 
out with  birds,  insects,  and  trees,  and  within  with 
birds,  dark  blue  scale  ground,  gilt,  and  square  marked, 
that  two  years  ago  at  Christie's  realised  £152 ;  or  the 
exquisite  service  formerly  the  property  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  and  of  the  Dr.  Wall  period,  with  birds,  fruit, 
foliage,  and  landscapes,  crescent  mark,  that  in  1902 
brought  £345  10s.  in  the  same  rooms.  More  everyday 
sort  of  examples  are  the  following :  Three  spill  vases  of 
the  Flight  and  Barr  period,  decorated  with  flowers  in 
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compartments,  £12  10s.;  pair  of  plates  with  flower 
sprays  in  panels,  and  gilt  scroll  borders  and  dark  blue 
scale  ground,  £35;  two-handled  cup  and  saucer,  birds 
and  insects  in  shaped  panels,  on  pale  yellow  scale 
ground,  ,£22  lls. ;  teapot  and  cover,  with  exotic  birds  in 
panels,  on  blue  scale  ground,  square  mark,  £33 ;  a  cup 
and  saucer  and  basin,  with  flowers  in  Oriental 
taste  on  dark  blue  scale  pattern  ground,  £14  14s.;  a 
plate  and  oval  dish,  with  festoons  of  flowers  in  panels 
with  gilt  borders,  on  dark  blue  scale  pattern  ground, 
£14  14s. ;  an  oval  dish,  painted  with  the  arms  of  Lord 
Nelson,  oak  wreath,  &c.,  in  green,  blue  and  gold,  £6  6s. ; 
a  circular  basket,  with  open  interlaced  border,  en- 
crusted outside  with  blossoms,  and  painted  with  sprays 
of  flowers,  £5 ;  three  Chamberlain  vases,  with  classical 
subjects  in  panels  011  salmon-pink  ground,  richly  gilt 
(Tin.  and  8|in.  high),  13J  guineas;  a  small  mug,  printed 
with  portrait  of  King  of  Prussia  and  trophies,  and  a  cup 
and  saucer  printed  with  Watteau  figures — marked  with 
the  Dresden  crossed  swords  in  blue,  5J  guineas; 
another  small  King  of  Prussia  mug,  marked  "  W"  in 
red,  9  guineas;  and  dessert  service,  with  panels 
of  birds  and  insects,  on  a  blue  ground,  consisting  of 
two  sauce  tureens,  covers,  and  stands,  a  centre-piece 
and  stand,  shell-shaped  compotiers,  &c.,  thirty-five 
pieces  in  all,  £22. 

The  marks  that  follow  are  those  found  on  Worcester 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day,  and  have 
been  very  kindly  furnished  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Works.  Marks,  however, 
are  certainly  not  in  themselves  trustworthy  guides. 
They  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  body,  glaze, 

x 
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decoration,  and  finish.  The  last  is  undoubtedly  a 
characteristic  of  old  Worcester  products.  There  is  any 
quantity  of  Continental-made  "  old  Worcester  "  upon 
the  market;  but  it  would  not  be  likely  to  deceive  any- 
one but  the  very  inexperienced,  as  it  usually  lacks 
colour,  finish,  and  the  peculiarities  of  body  and  glaze 
already  referred  to  as  belonging  to  the  earliest 
Worcester.  The  scale-blue  (a  blue  ground  having  a 
pattern  therein  fancifully  resembling  salmon  scales) 
"fakes"  with  square  marks  are  common  enough. 
Before,  however,  an  inexperienced  person  starts  to  buy 
on  his  own  account  he  should  go  to  the  public  insti- 
tutions and  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  celebrated  porcelain. 


This  mark,  together  with  a  narrower  crescent  and  also  a  fiiled-in  one,  appears  on 
all  kinds  of  Worcester  China  between  1751  and  1800.  The  Crescent  is  the  true 
Worcester  mark  ;'  it  was  taken  from  one  of  the  quarterings  of  the  Warmstry  Arms. 


The  Crescents  with  addition  are  not  common ;  they  are  generally  on  blue  ware, 


W  <V  W 


The  W  mark  is  found  on  a  great  variety  of  patterns  of  early  date. 
Worcester  Marks   from  the  Earliest  Date   to   the  Present   Time. 
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These  are  the  square  marks  so  much  sought  after,  and  so  frequently 
counterfeited. 


Also  square  marks,  but  not  so  common. 


These  are  copies  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  patterns,  and  generally  appear  on  wares, 
of  that  class. 


\/ 

A 


These  marks  appear  on  various  styles  of  ware,  sometimes  on  black  prints. 
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Appear  on  transfer  prints  between  1756  and  1774. 

FLIGHTS 

Has  been  found  impressed  in  the  ware  1783  to  1791. 


In  underglaze  blue  for  same  period. 


On  the  Royal  Service  made  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 


B 


Found  scratched  in  the  clay  after  Mr.  Barr  was  taken  into  partnership ; 
1793  to  about  1800. 
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From  1793  to  1807. 


BARK  RIGHT  ^  BARK 

fry «J  Pore  e[am  W^s 

WORCESTER 

• 

London   House 
N°l,Coven1>y   Street 


From  1807  to  1813. 


Flight Barr  &Barr 


From  1813  to  1840. 


CAa  m  oe  rlawb 
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m 


Written  with  and  without  "  Worcester  "  from  1788  to  about 


Worcester 
63, 


Written  on  specimens  in  1814. 
Worcester  Marks  from   the   Earliest  Date  to   the  Present  Time. 
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Regent 
Worcester 

&  155 

Ntw  Bord  Sheet 
London. 

Printed  mark  used  from  1814  to  about  1820 


Worcester. 

&*  i£S 

Ntw  Bond  Street.  London 
HojaL  Porcelain  Mamtfocturers. 

Printed  mark  used  from  1820  to  1840 ;  while  another  mark  of  the  same  period  had  the 

Royal  Arms  over  the  name  and  style  of  the  firm,  with  a  floral 

semi-circular  ornament  beneath. 


CHAMBERLAIN  &.    CO., 

WORCESTER 

155    NEW  BOND^T,, 

&  NO.  1, 

COVENTRY  ST, 
LONDON. 

Printed  mark  used  between  1840  and  1845. 


Chamber  lamps' Co..   Worcester. 

Printed  mark  used  in  1847. 

CHAMBERLAINS 

Used  between  1847  and  1850,  sometimes  impressed  in  the  ware,  and  other  time 
printed  upon  it. 

Worcester  Marks  from  the  Earliest   Date   to   the  Present   Time. 
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£KLA^ 


^ 


483^ 


Mark  used  in  1850  and  1851. 


Marks  used  from  1852  to  1862 


Mark  used  from  1862. 


Trade  mark 

of  Grainger  &  Co., 

whose  business 


was  acquired 
by  this  Company 


This  Mark  is  still  used  upon  Semi-porcelain  ware. 
Worcester  Marks   from   the  Earliest  Date  to   the  Present  Tii 
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The  following  figures  are  considered  to  be  workmen's  marks,  and  are  generally 
found  on  blue  printed  wares  of  the  Dr.  Wall  Period,  1751  to  1783  : 


f 


•• 


5   —  1C 


V 


C 
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INDEX. 


A. 


Abbey  and  Graham,  potters,  76 
Absolon,  potter,  170 
Adam  and  Eve  plates,  10,  20 
Adams  and  Co.,  potters,  11 

Benjamin,  potter,  10 

William,  potter,  10 
Agate  ware,  32,  140,  161,  164 
Alchemist's  symbol    for    tin    as 

mark,  264 

Ale-cups,  Staffordshire,  6 
Alexander  Selkirk's  flip-can,  52 
Alsop,  potter,  29 
Anchor  as  marks,  187, 211,  228,  240, 

266,  291,  308 
Angelini,  modeller,  143 
Anglo-Saxon  pottery,  3 
Angouleme  china,  227,  260 
Arabic    numerals,    disguised,    as 

marks,  275 
Armstrong  and  M'Birney,  potters 

176 

Arnoux,  Leon,  artist,  250 
Arrow  as  mark,  170 
Ashworths,  potters,  89 
Askew,  R.,  figure  painter,  224 
Astbury,  John,  potter,  11,  117 

Thomas,  potter,  12 
Astbury  flint  ware,  12 

ware  prices,  14 
A  sties,  artist,  297 
Aynsley,  John,  potter,  14,  84 


B. 


B  as  marks,  187,  197,  299,  308 

Bacon,  John,  modeller,  60, 143, 182 

Baddeley,  R.  and  J.,  potters,  117 

Bagnall,  Charles,  258 

Baguley,  Isaac,  decorator,  1 1 3 

Bailey,  T.  C.,  potter,  50 

Baker,  Bevan,  and  Jrwin,  potters, 

126 

Bancroft,  artist,  224,  250 
Barker,  artist,  297 

Samuel,  potter,  41,  161 
Barnes,  Zacharias,  potter.  74 
Barr,  Martin,  potter,  285 
Basalt,  black,  15.  16 
Bat-printing,  294 
Baxter,  Th.,  artist,  297 
Bear  jugs,  24,  99 
Bellarmines,  5 
Belleek  porcelain,  176 
Belleuse,  Carrier  de,  artist,  250 
Belle  Vue  pottery,  15 
Bel  per  and  Denby,  potteries  at,  23 
Bentley,  Thomas,  potter,  143 
Bevington,  T.,  potter,  281 
Billingsley,  W.,  potter  and  artist, 

224,  251,  252,  256,  259,  297 
Binns,  R.  W.,  294,  303 
Biscuit  stage,  175 
Black  basalt,  16 

decanters,  56 

Egyptian  ware,  69 
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Black  glazed  wares,  56 
Blake,  potter,  24 
Bloor,  Robert,  potter,  222 
Blue  Dash  chargers,  17 

prices,  20,  21 

Blue  Dragon  pattern,  216 
Bolsover  pottery,  22 
Bone,  Henry,  enameller,  197,  262 
Bone  porcelain,  174 
Boreman,  Z.,  landscape  and  bird 

artist,  224 

Bough-pots,  Swansea,  122 
Bournes  pottery,  23 
Bow  porcelain,  177 

characteristics,  185 

chief  products,  181 

marks,  183,  187 

prices,  186,  187 

trouvaille,  179 
Bow  and  arrow  as  mark,  187 
Bo  wen,  painter,  27 
Boyle,  John,  246 
Bramelds,  the,  112,  267,  270 
Brampton  pottery,  24 

puzzle  jugs,  26 
Branksea  pottery,  26 
Brentford  pottery,  26 
Brewer,  artist,  224,  297 
Briddons,  the,  potters,  25 
Brislington  pottery,  26 
Bristol  cottage  ware,  188,  200 

Delft,  27,  28 
Bristol  porcelain,  188 
,  characteristics,  199 

copies  of   Continental  facto- 
ries, 189 

figures,  193 

flower  plaques.  190 

marks,  196-198     . 

prices,  191 

resemblance  to  Dresden,  189 
Bristol  pottery,  27 

stoneware,  salt-glazed,  29 


Bromley,  William,  potter,  24 
Broseley    Blue    Dragon    pattern, 

273 
Brown,  Westhead,  Moore,  and  Co., 

potters,  109 
Browne,  of  Caughley,  potter,  32, 

271 

Burke  tea-service,  194 
Burton,  writer  on  ceramics,  241 
Butler,  Edward,  potter,  110 
Butterfly  as  mark,  34 
Butter-pot,  Staffordshire,  7 
Byerley,  potter,  155,  200 
Byers,  potter,  93 


C. 


C  as  marks,  34,  274 

CBD  in  monogram,  as  mark,  217 

CD  as  mark,  217 

C  Dale  as  mark,  217 

C.  and  S.  as  mark,  218 

Cadborough  pottery,  29 

Cadogan  teapots,  111 

Cambrian  pottery,  121 

Camelford,  Lord,  261 

Carlyle,  on  King  of  Prussia  mug, 
292 

Cartwright,  Richard,  potter,  8 

Castleford  pottery.  31 

Caughley  pottery,  32,  271 

amalgamated  with  Coalport, 
215 

Cauliflower  ware,  141,  163 

Celtic  pottery,  1 

Chaffers,  Richard,  potter,  74,  235 

Chailey  pottery,  30 

Chamberlains,  the,  274,  285,  286, 
299,  300-303 

Chamberlain  and  Grainger,  decor- 
ators, 272 

Champion,   Richard,  potter,  188, 
258,  262 
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Chantilly  pattern,  227,  260 
Chelsea  porcelain,  201 

characteristics,  209,  212 

marks,  211,  213 

prices,  213,  214 
Chesterfield  pottery,  21 

vase,  203 

China,  origin  of  name,  173 
Chinese  seal-mark.  44 
Christian,  Philip.  75,  236 
Church  Gresley  porcelain,  214 
Church,    Professor,    on     Chelsea 

products.  209 
Clouded  ware,  13,  162 
Clowes,  William,  258 
Coade's  pottery.  60 
Coalport  porcelain,  215 

characteristics,  215 

marks,  218,  219 

prices,  219 

Cockpit  Hill  pottery,  34,  220 
Codnor  Park  pottery,  24 
Coffee,  W.  G.,  artist,  224 
Coke,  John,  potter,  253,  259 
Cole,  artist.  297 

Colebrookdale  porcelain,  217,  218 
Cologne  stoneware,  5    . 
Cook,  Richard,  284 
Cookworthy,  William,  potter,  188, 

261,  265 

Copeland  and  Garrett,  potters,  119 
Cordon,  artist,  270 
Costrels,  3,  4 
Cosway,  artist,  224 
Cottage  ware,  Bristol,  188 
Courtney,  potter,  229 
Craft,  Thomas,  painter,  178 

bowl.  178 
Cream  ware,  32,  41 

Leeds,  66 

Wedgwood,  141 

Crescents  as  marks,  274,  290,  295, 
306 


Crich  ware,  24 

Crispe's  factory,  60 

Crossed  batons  as  marks,  229 

L's  as  mark,  239 

swords  as  marks,  197, 229,  290, 
296 

tridents  as  mark,  282 
Crouch  ware,  11,  116 
Cullins,  6 

Cullyn,  Abraham,  potter,  6 
C.  W.,  meaning  of,  on  Nantgarw 
porcelain,  256 

D. 

D  as  mark,  228 
D  and  anchor  as  mark,  212 
D  and  crown  as  mark,  229 
DK.  as  mark,  228 
Dalmazzoni.  modeller,  143 
Daniell,  A.  B.  and  R.  P.,  218 
Davenport,  John,  potter,  36 

stone  china,  37 
Davis,  artist,  297 

William,  284 
Decanters,  black,  56 
Delft  ware,  5,  39 

body,  40 

Bristol,  28 

characteristics,  39 

dated  examples,  28 

Dutch,  7 

English       compared       with 
Dutch,  39 

glaze,  40 

Liverpool,  28 

marks,  29 

period  of  decline,  40 

prices,  29 

products,  40 

punch  bowls,  40 

Vauxhall,  63 
Derby-Chelsea  porcelain,  222 
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Derby  New  Works,  232 
Derby  porcelain,  220 
biscuit  figures,  225 
characteristics,  222 
marks,  228 
patterns,  227 
prices,  229-231 
Deveri,  modeller,  143 
Dick's  pepper  box,  234 
Dillwyn,  Lewis  Weston.  potter  and 
botanist,  122  ,252,  253,  279 
Dixon  and  Co.,  potters,  84 
Dixon,  Austin,  Phillips,  and  Co., 

potters,  93 
Don  poirery,  41 
Donaldson,  John,  painter,  205,  289, 

295,  297 

Donovan,  decorator,  177 
Doulton  ware,  61 
Dresden  marks,  197 
Drink  water,  George,  patter,  75 
Duesbury,   William,     potter,     34, 

202,  220,  221 

Duesbury  and  Kean,  potters,  229 
Dunderdale  and  Co.,  potters.  31 
Dutch  Delft,  7     . 
Duvivier,  artist,  224 
Dwight,  John,  5.  6 

transparent  porcelain,  47 
Dyson-Perrin  collection.  290 


E. 


Easton  porcelain,  233 
Edkins,  Michael,  painter,  27 
Egg-shell     porcelain,     Worcester, 

295 

Egyptian  ware,  31,  64,  69 
Elers  Brothers,  potters,  42,  114 
Elers'  ware  characteristics,  42 
original  prices,  43 
present  day  prices,  45 
pseudo-Oriental  mark.  44 


Elizabethan  ware,  117 
English  Delft,  39 
Etruscan  ware,  Swansea,  123 
Evans,  E.,  painter,  122 
Evans,  Glasson,  and  Evans,  potters 
123 


F. 


F  as  mark,  94 
Faience,  Liverpool,  73 
Fell  and  Co.,  potters,  94 
Ferrybridge  pottery,  46 
Figures,  Staffordshire,  best  varie- 
ties of,  165 

Fitzwilliam,  Earl.  267,  270 
Flaxman,  J.,  modeller,  143,  146 
Flight  and  Barr,  299 
Flights,  the.  potters,  285,  296 
Flip-cans,  52 

Flower,  Joseph,  potter,  27 
Flower  plaques,  Bristol,  190 
Fo^o,  C.  C.,  artist,  297     . 
Frank,  Richard,  potter,  26,  84 
Fratoddi,  modeller,  143 
French  sprig  as  decoration,  227, 260 
Frog  mugs,  69,  94 
Frye,  Thomas,  painter.  178 
Fulham  pottery,  47 

characteristics,  48 

composition.  49 

grotesque  productions,  51 

prices,  53 

stoneware,  47,  50 

G. 

Gallimore,  potter,  32.  271 
'•Garden"  ware,  163 
Garner.  Robt,,  potter,  161 
German  stoneware,  5,  7 
Giles,  John,  potter,  295 
Gillingwater  quoted,  241 
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Glaze,  175 

Glazed  wares,  black,  56 
Goat  and  bee  jugs,  212 
Goulding,  Richarl,  potter,  55 

William,  potter,  55 
Grainger,  Thomas,  potter,  304 
Grant,  modeller.  143 
Greatbach,   William,    potter,    53, 

161 
Green  Brothers,  potters,  64 

John,  po*ter,  41 

Stephen,  and  Co.,  potters,  63 
Greens,  Bingley,  and  Co.,  potters, 
112 

Clarke,  and  Co.,  potters,  41 

Hartley,  and  Co.,  potters,  65 
Gresley,  Sir  Nigel,  214 
Grey  Beards.  5 
Greyhound-handled  jugs,  55 
Griffin  as  mark,  270 
Guy,  Weston,  artist,  253 

H. 

Hack  wood,  modeller,  143 
Hancock,  John,  83 

Robert,  engraver,  284,  290 
Hancocks,   the,  artists,  224,  250, 

274 

Hard  paste,  174 
Hartley,  Greens,  and  Co.,  64 
Haslem,  J.,  figure  artist,  224 
Hawthorn  pattern  at  Bow,  185 
Haynes,  George,  potter,  121,  229 

Roby,  and  Bevington,  potters? 

123 
Heath,  Christopher,  potter,  34 

John,  potter,  34 

TTenri  Deux  ware,  imitation,  247 
Herculaneum  pottery,  76,  237 
Heylyn,  Edward,  177 
Hicks,     Meigh,     and      Johnson, 
potters,  108 


Hold  ships,  the,  228,  284,  291 
Hollins,  Samuel,  potter,  54,  258 
Hope,  potter,  29 
Hopkinson,  W.,  artist,  224 
Hoskins,  J.,  modeller,  143 
Humble,  Green,  and  Co.,  64 

I. 

Imperial  pottery,  63 
Ironstone  china,  .119 
Isle  worth  pottery,  55 
Italian  faience,  5 

J. 

Jackfield  pottery,  55 

Jasper  ware,  Wedgwood's,  145 

Jeannest,  artist,  250 

K. 

Kauffman,  A.,  artist,  224 

Kean,  Michael,  designer,  221,  224 

Keeling.  Anthony,  258 

Kerr,  W.  H.,  303 

Keys,  J.  and  S.,  artists,  224 

King  of  Prussia  mug,  291 

Kishere,  Joseph,  potter,  92 

Knowles,  Luke,  potter,  24 


Lakin  and  Poole,  potters,  ."i" 
Lambeth  Delft,  58 
Lambeth  pottery,  58 

groups  in  imitation  of  Palissy 
ware,  58 

prices.  59,  60 

products,  59 
Landore  pottery,  126 
Landre,  Mary,  modeller,  143 
Latham,  John,  artist,  256 
Leeds  pottery.  63 
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Leeda  pottery,  figures,  67 

marks,  71 

pattern  books,  64 

products,  64 

Queen's  ware,  64 
Lessore,  Emile,  artist,  153 
Lillys,  the,  303 
Littler,  William,  .potter,  117,  237» 

257 
Liverpool  Delft,  28,  79 

porcelain,  234 

pottery,  73 

Locker  and  Co.,  potters,  229 
London  pottery,  63 
Long1  Beards,  5     .  * 
Longton  Hall  porcelain,  237 

characteristics,  239 

marks,  239 

prices,  239 
Lowe,  artist,  297 
Lowesby  pottery,  81 
Lowestoft  porcelain,  240 

characteristic?1,  243 

decorations,  243 

discovery  of  moulds,  240 

prices,  245 

site  of  factory,  244 
Lowton,  C.,  artist.  224 
Lucas,  &.,  artist,  224,  270 
Luson,  Hewlin,  242 
Lustre  ware,  26,  69,  81-87,  93,  154, 
258 

prices,  87 

varieties,  82 

M. 

Macintosh  and  Clements,  potters, 

50 

Majolica  ware,  imitation,  247 
Mandarin    pattern  in  Lowestoft 

porcelain,  243 
Mangiarotti,  modeller,  143 
Manyoni,  modeller,  143 


Marbled  ware,  70,  104,  142 
Masons,  the,  87,  89 

ironstone  china,  89 
Maw  and  Co.,  potters,  57 
Mayer,  Elijah,  potter,  90,  108 

Joseph,  writer  on  ceramics,  73 
Mayflower     decoration     used     at 

Bow,  181,  185 
Mellor,  G.,  artist,  224 
Melon  plates,  141 
Middlesbrough  pottery,  91 
Mintons,  the,  246,  274 
Minton  ware,  245 

artists,  249 

characteristics,  246 

marks,  250 

prices,  251 
Mitchell,  potter,  29 
Moore  and  Co.,  potters,  84 
Morley,  Francis,  potter,  89 
Mortlake  pottery,  92 
Moser,  modeller,  182 
Mottled  ware,  7,  162 

N. 

Nadin,  W.,  potter,  214 
Nantgarw  porcelain,  251 

characteristics,  254 

inferiorly  decorated,  256 

marks,  257 

prices,  257 

Neale  and  Co.,  potters,  102 
"  New  Canton"  works,  180 
Newcastle  potteries,  92 
New  Hall  porcelain,  257 

characteristics,  258 

marks,  259 

Nicholson  and  Co.,  potters,  32 
Nightingale,  Mr.,  on  Derby  porce- 
lain, 221 

Norman  ware,  30 
Nottingham  pottery,  98 

bear  jugs,  99 
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0. 


Oiron  faience,  imitation,  247 
Oldfield,  Thomas,  potter,  24 
O'Neale,  artist,  289,  297 
Opaque  china,  121,  279 
Oriental  marks  on  Worcester,  307 
Owen,  Henry,  writer  on  ceramics, 
200,  233 


P. 


Pacetti,  modeller,  143 
Page,  artist,  297 
Palissy  ware,  imitation,  247 
Palmer  and  Neale,  potters,  101 

and  Wilson,  potters,  108 
Pardoe,  R.,  painter,  122 

Thomas,  artist,  253 
Parian  ware,  120 
Parker,  R.,  modeller,  143 
Paste,  174 

Patent  stone  china,  133 
Patience,  Thomas,  painter,  27 

potter,  29 

Pegg,  W.,  still-life  artist,  224,  256 
Pennington,  artist,  297 

Seth,  potter,  77,  236 
Philips  and  Bagster,  103 
Phillips,  Ed.,  232 
Pierce  and  Co.,  potters,  57 
Pilgrims'  bottles,  3,  4 
Pinxton  porcelain,  259 

characteristics,  260 

marks,  261 

prices,  261 
Pitman,  artist,  297 
Place,  Francis,  potter,  104 
Planche,  Andrew,  potter,  220 
Ploughvvrights,  the,  potters,  25 
Plymouth  porcelain,  261 

characteristics,  265 

marks,  264,  266 


Plymouth  porcelain,  prices,  263, 
266 

products.  263 
Porcelain,  171-312 

antiquity,  173 

derivation  of  term,  173 

differentiating,  175 

faked,  176 

varieties,  173,  174 
Portland  vase,  146 
Portobello  bowl.  12 
Posset  pots,  6 
Pot-lids,  pictorial,  108 
Potter's  art,  antiquity  of,  1 
Pottery,  1-170 
Poulson,  Joseph,  246 
Powell,  William,  potter,  29 
Pownall,  Mr.,  246 
Price,  potter,  29 
Printing  on  china,  274 
Protat,  artist,  250 
Puzzle  jugs,  4,  24,  33,  68,  105-107 

Q. 
Queen's  ware,  31,  33,  64,  66,  141 


R. 


Ramsey,  David,  potter,  6 
Randall,  Martin,  artist,  274 
Reform  Cordial  Bottle,  23 
Reid  and  Co.,  potters,  78 
Repton  Pottery.  107 
"Resist"  lustre  ware,  85 
Ridgway,  Job,  potter,  108 
Ridgway,  Morley,  Wear,  and  Co., 

potters,  89 
Ridgway,  Son,   and  Co.,    potters, 

103 

Ridgways,  the,  potters,  108 
Ring1,  Joseph,  potter,  28 
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Eing,  Taylor,  and  Carter,  potters. 

28 
Eockingham  porcelain  267 

characteristics,  269 

marks,  270 

prices,  270 

Eockingham  pottery,  110,  129 
Eogers,  artist,  297 
Eoman  pottery,  1,  3 
Eose  as  mark,  217 
Eose,  John,  potter,  56,  215,  253, 
274 

W.  F.,  potter,  215 
EoubilHac,  L.  F.,  sculptor,  207 
Eous,  Thomas,  potter,  6 
Euel,  James,  potter,  53 


S.  as  mark,  34,  217,  275 

S.  and  G.  as  mark,  55 

Sadler  and    Green,  printers  and 

potters,  78,  142.  237 
St.  Anthony's  pottery,  94 
Salopian  as  mark.  34 
Salopian  porcelain,  217,  271 

characteristics,  271,  274 

marks,  274,  275 

prices,  276 
Salopian  pottery,  33 
Salt,  Ealph,  potter,  113 
Salt  glaze  ware,  9,    43,   114-118, 
165 

stoneware,  Bristol,  29 
Sans,  William,  potter,  9 
Saxon  drinking  oups,  6 
Scale-blue  Worcester,  288 
Sew  ell  and  Donkin,  potters,  94 
Shaw,  Ealph,  potter,  117 

Thomas,  potter,  79 
Sheriff  Hill  pottery,  95 
Shore  and  Co.,  potters,  55 
Simpson,  artist,  250 


Slip  ware.  3,  9, 

cradles,  131 
Smith  tea  service,  194 
Smith,    William,    and    Company, 

potters,  96 
Soar,  T.,  artist,  224 
Soft  paste,  174 
Solon-Miles,  artist,  250 
Soqui,  M.,  artist,  262 
Southwick  pottery,  93 
Speight,  artist,  270 
Spengler,  J.  J.,  artist,  224 
Spode,  Josiah,  potter,  118,  161 
Spode  porcelain,  277 

characteristics,  278 

marks,  prices,  278 

prices,  278 
Spode  pottery,  120 
Spode,  Copeland,  and  Son,  120 
Sprimont,  Nicholas,  202 
Spurious  Leeds  ware,  72 
Square  mark  on  Leeds  ware,  68 
Square-marked     Worcester,    295, 

307 

Stables,  J.,  artist,  224 
Stafford  pottery,  95 
Staffordshire  ale  cups,  6 

butter  pots,  7 

figures,  best  varieties,  165 
Steel,  T.,  artist,  37,  224 
Steele,  artist,  250 
Stephen,  P.,  modeller,  143,  224 
Stevenson  and  Hancock,  229 
Stevenson,  Sharp,  and  Co.,  229 
Stinton,  artist.  297 
Stone  china,  37,  89 
Stoneware,  Bristol  salt-glazed,  £9 

Cologne,  5 

German,  5,  7 
Stubbs,  modeller,  143 
Sunderland  potteries,  93,  94 
Sussex  pig,  29 
Sutton,  Uriah,  potter,  161 


Index. 

Swansea  porcelain,  279 

Bevington's,  281 

Billingsley's,  280 

Dillwyn's,  281 

marks,  282 

prices,  282 
Swansea  pottery,  84,  121-126 

T. 

Talor,  William,  potter,  9 
Taylor,  G.  and  T.,  potters,  108 

W.,  artist,  224 
Taylor,  Harrison,  and  Co.,  potters, 

32 

Tebo,  modeller,  143,  193 
T  F  monogram,  a  Worcester  mark. 

184 

Thompson,  Christopher,  potter,  93 
Thursfield,  Maurice,  potter,  56 

Richard,  potter,  55 
Tickenhall  pottery,  24 
Toad  mugs,  69 
Toby  ware,  102,  112,  127 

prices,  130,  131 

varieties,  129 

Toft  and  May,  potters,  108 
Tofts,  the,  potters,  8,  131 

dishes,  8,  131 
Tokens,  porcelain,  260 
Torksey  factory,  253 
Tortoiseshell  ware,  13,  141,  164 
Tournay  sprig  as  decoration,  216 
Transfer  printing,  78,  1 99 
Triangle  as  mark,  187,  211 
Trident  as  mark,  282 
Tulip  plates,  18 
Turner  and  Banks,  potters,  118 
Turner,  John,  potter.  133,  258 

Thomas,  potter,  32,  215,  271 
Two-four  mark,  Plymouth,  264 
Twyford.  potter,  117 
,  9 
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Van  Hamme,  John  Aries,  potter, 

18,  58 

Vauxhall  pottery,  63 
Vere,  John  de,  modeller,  143 
Vernon,  Rev.  Thomas,  284 
Voyez,   J.,   potter  and   modeller, 

101,  128,  134,  143 
rustic  jug,  135 

W. 

W.  as  mark,  295,  306 
Wagstaffe,  potter,  92 
Wainwright,  Samuel,  and  Co., 

potters,  65 

Walker,  Samuel,  251,  279 
Wall,     Dr.,     artist,     founder     of 

Worcester  Company,  284 
Walton.  John,  potter,  1H6 
Warburton,     Britton,     and     Co., 

potters,  65 
Warburton,  Jacob,  258 

Peter,  potter,  83,  92,  258 
Warland,  potter,  50 
Warmstry  House,  284 
Weatherby  and  Crowther,  potters, 

179 

Webber,  modeller,  143 
Webster,  M.,  artist,  224,  297 
Wedge  wood,  as  mark,  95 
Wedgwood,  Josiah,  potter,  84,  139 

Ralph,  potter,  46 

T.  and  J.,  potters,  117 

Thomas,  potter,  139 

Willie,  potter,  46 
Wedgwood  bas-reliefs,  146 

jasper  ware,  145 

lustre,  154 

marks,  155 

pieces  to  collect,  153 

Portland  vase,  146 
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Wedgwood,  prices,  153 

Rockingham,  111 

under-glaze    printing    intro- 
duced, 143 
Welsh  ware,  55 
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Canary  Book.  The  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  all  Varieties  of 
Canaries  and  Canary  Mules,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with  this  Fancy. 
By  ROBERT  L.  WALLACE.  Third  Edition.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4 ;  with 
COLOURED  PLATES,  price  6/6,  by  post  6/10.  Also  in  separate  Vols.  as  follow  : 

Canaries,  General  Management  of.  Cages  and  Cage-making,  Breeding, 
Managing,  Mule  Breeding,  Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  Moulting,  Pests,  &c. 
Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Canaries,  Exhibition.  Full  Particulars  of  all  the  different  Varieties,  their 
Points  of  Excellence,  Preparing  Birds  for  Exhibition,  Formation  and  Manage- 
ment of  Canary  Societies  and  Exhibitions.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6, 
by  post  2/9. 

Canary-Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A  Book  for  the  Average  Canary-Keeper. 
Plain  and  Practical  Directions  for  the  Successful  Management  and  Breeding 
of  Canaries  as  Pets  rather  than  for  Exhibition.  By  DR.  W.  T.  GREENE,  F.Z.S. 
In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Cane  Basket  Work:  A  Practical  Manual  on  Weaving  Useful  and  Fancy 
Baskets.  By  ANNIE  FIRTH.  Series  I.  and  II.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  1/6,  by  post  1/8  each. 

Card  Tricks.  By  HOWARD  THURSTON.  A  Manual  on  the  Art  of  Conjuring 
with  Cards,  including  many  hitherto  unpublished  Novel  and  Unique 
Experiments,  as  presented  by  the  Author  in  the  Leading  Theatres  of  the 
World.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/8 ;  in  cloth,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Card  Tricks,   Book  of,  for  Drawing-room   and   Stage   Entertainments    by 

Amateurs ;  with  an  exposure  of  Tricks  as  practised  by  Card  Sharpers  and 

Swindlers.     Numerous  Illustrations.     By  PROF.  R.  KUNARD.     In  illustrated 

wrapper,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 
Carnation  Culture,  for  Amateurs.    The  Culture  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 

of  all  Classes  in  the  Open  Ground  and  in  Pots.     By  B.   C.  RAVENSCROFT. 

Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 
Cats,    Domestic   and  Fancy.      A  Practical   Treatise   on   their  Varieties, 

Breeding,  Management,   and   Diseases.    By   JOHN   JENNINGS.     Illustrated. 

In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

All  Books  are  Nett. 


t>  Published  by  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  London,  and 

Chip-Carving  as  a  Recreation.  A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs,  containing 
a  Full  and  Clear  Description  of  the  Manipulation  and  Use  of  the  Tools,  with 
a  Chapter  on  the  Principles  and  Construction  of  Designs.  By  W.  JACKSON 
SMITH.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  Specially  Prepared  Illustrations,  showing 
how  the  Tools  should  be  Held  and  Used,  and  the  way  to  Prepare  Designs. 
In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Containing  Full 
Directions  for  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  for  Exhibition 
and  the  Market.  By  B.  C.  RAVENSCROFT.  Third  Edition.  Illustrated  In 
paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Chrysanthemum,  The  Show,  and  Its  Cultivation.  By  C.  SCOTT,  of 
the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society.  In  paper,  price  6d. ,  by  post  7d. 

Churches,  Old  English  :  Their  Architecture,  Furniture,  Decorations,  Monu- 
ments, Vestments,  and  Plate,  &c.  Second  and  Enlarged  Edition.  By  GEO. 
CLINCH,  F.G.S.  Magnificently  illustrated.  In  doth  gilt,  price  6/6,  by  post  6/9. 

Coffee  Stall  Management;  Practical  Hints  for  the  Use  of  those  Interested 
in  Temperance  or  Philanthropic  Work.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/1. 

Coins,  a  Guide  to  English  Pattern,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  and  Pewter, 
from  Edward  I.  to  Victoria,  with  their  Value.  By  the  REV.  G.  F.  CROWTHER, 
M.  A..  Illustrated.  In  silver  cloth,  with  gilt  facsimiles  of  Coins,  price  5/-,  by 
post  5/3. 

Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver, 
and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  with  their  Value. 
By  the  late  COLONEL  W.  STEWART  THORBURN.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  H.  A.  GRUEBER,  F.S.A.  With  42  Plates,  illustrating  over  360 
Coins.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  10/6,  by  post  10/10. 

Cold  Meat  Cookery.  A  Handy  Guide  to  making  really  tasty  and  much 
appreciated  Dishes  from  Cold  Meat.  By  MRS.  J.  E.  DAVIDSON.  In  paper, 
price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Collie,  The.  As  a  Show  Dog,  Companion,  and  Worker.  By  HUGH  DALZIEL. 
Revised  by  J.  MAXTEE,  Author  of  "Popular  Dog  Keeping,"  &c.,  &c.  Third 
Edition.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Collie  Stud  Book.  Edited  by  HUGH  DALZIEL.  In  doth  gilt,  price  3/6  each, 
by  post  3/9  each. 

Vol.  I.,  containing  Pedigrees  of  1308  of  the  best-known  Dogs,  traced  to 
their  most  remote  know-n  ancestors  ;  Show  Record  to  Feb.,  1890,  &c. 

Vol.  II.    Pedigrees  of  795  Dogs,  Show  Record,  <fec. 

Vol.  III.    Pedigrees  of  786  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 

Conjuring,  Book  of  Modern.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Drawing-room  and 
Stage  Magic  for  Amateurs.  By  PROFESSOR  R.  KUNARD.  Illustrated.  In 
stiff  boards,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/S. 

Conjuring  and  Card  Tricks,  Book  of.  By  PROF.  R.  KUNARD.  Being 
"The  Book  of  Modern  Conjuring"  and  "The  Book  of  Card  Tricks  "  bound  in 
one  vol.  Cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

Conjuring  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Handbook  on  How  to  Perform 
a  Number  of  Amusing  Tricks,  with  diagrams,  where  necessary,  to  explain 
exactly  how  the  trick  is  carried  out.  By  PROF.  ELLIS  STANYON.  In  paper, 
price  I/-  by  post  1/2. 

Conjuring  with  Cards:  Being  Tricks  with  Cards,  and  How  to  Perform  Them. 
By  PROF.  ELLIS  STAN  VON.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  i)ost  1/2. 

Cookery,  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Practical.  A  complete  Dictionary  of  all 
pertaining  to  the  Art  of  Cookery  and  Table  Service.  P^dited  by  THEO.  FRANCIS 
GARRETT,  assisted  by  eminent  Chefs  de  Cuisine  and  Confectioners.  Profusely 
Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  by  HAROLD  FURNISS,  GEO. 
CRUIKSHANK,  W.  MUNN  ANDREW,  and  others.  In  demy  4to,  half  morocco, 
cushion  edges,  2  vols.,  price  £3  3/-,  carriage  paid  £3/4/6  ;  4  vols.,  £3/13/6,  carriage 
paid  £3  15/-. 

All  Books  are  Nett. 
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Cucumber  Culture  for  Amateurs.  Including  also  clear  Directions  for  the 
Successful  Culture  of  Melons,  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Gourds.  By  W.  J.  MAY. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  jiew  Illustrations.  In  paper,  price 
I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Cyclist's  Route  Map  of  England  and  Wales.  Shows  clearly  all  the  Main, 
and  most  of  the  Cross,  Roads,  Railroads,  and  the  Distances  between  the 
Chief  Towns,  as  well  as  the  Mileage  from  London.  In  addition  to  this,  Routes 
of  Thirty  of  the  Most  Interesting  Tours  are  printed  in  red.  Fourth  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.  The  map  is  printed  on  specially  prepared  vellum  paper, 
and  is  the  fullest,  handiest,  and  best  up-to-date  tourist's  map  in  the  market. 
In  cloth,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Dainties,  English  and  Foreign,  and  How  to  Prepare  Them.  By  MRS. 
DAVIDSON.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Designing,  Harmonic  and  Keyboard.  Explaining  a  System  whereby  an 
endless  Variety  of  Most  Beautiful  Designs  suited  to  numberless  Manufactures 
may  be  obtained  by  Unskilled  Persons  from  any  Printed  Music.  Illustrated 
by  Numerous  Explanatory  Diagrams  and  Illustrative  Examples.  By  C.  H. 
WILKINSON.  In  demy  Mo,  cloth  gilt,  price  £3  3/-,  by  post  £3/3/8. 

Dogs,  Breaking  and  Training:  Being  Concise  Directions  for  the  proper 
education  of  Dogs,  both  for  the  Field  and  for  Companions.  Second  Edition. 
By  "  PATHFINDER."  With  Chapters  by  HUGH  DALZIEL.  Many  new  Illustra- 
tions. In  cloth  gilt,  price  6/6,  by  post  6/10. 

Dogs,  British.  Their  Points,  Selection,  and  Show  Preparation.  Third  Edition. 
By  W.  D.  DRURV,  Kennel  Editor  of  "The  Bazaar,"  assisted  by  eminent 
specialists.  Beautifully  Illustrated  with  full-page  and  other  engravings  of 
typical  dog3  of  the  present  time,  mostly  produced  from  photographs  of  living 
dogs,  and  numerous  smaller  illustrations  in  the  text.  This  is  the  fullest 
work  on  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  kept  in  England.  In  one  volume,  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  price  12/6,  by  post  13,'-. 

Dogs,  Diseases  of:  Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment ;  Modes  of 
Administering  Medicines ;  Treatment  in  cases  of  Poisoning,  &c.  For  the  use 
of  Amateurs.  By  HUGH  DALZIEL.  Fourth  Edition.  Entirely  Re-written  and 
brought  up  to  date.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2  ;  in  cloth  gilt,  price  2/-,  by 
post  2/3. 


-Keeping,  Popular:  Being  a  Handy  Guide  to  the  General  Management 
and  Training  of  all  Kinds  of  Dogs  for  Companions  and  Pets.    By  J.  MAXTEE. 


Dog 

Illustrated.0  In  paper,  price  l/-^  by  post  1/2". 


Dragonflies,  British.  Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our  Native  Odonata ; 
Their  Collection,  Classification,  and  Preservation.  By  W.  J.  LUCAS,  B.A. 
Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely 
printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- White  Engravings.  In  cloth  gilt, 

price  31/6,  by  post  32/-. 

Egg  and  Poultry  Raising  at  Home.  A  Practical  Work,  showing  how 
Eggs  and  Poultry  may  be  produced  for  Home  Consumption  with  little  expendi- 
ture of  time  or  money.  By  W.  M.  ELIUNGTON.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price 
I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Eggs  Certificate,  Fertility  of.  These  are  Forms  of  Guarantee  given  by  the 
Sellers  to  the  Buyers  of  Eggs  for  Hatching,  undertaking  to  refund  value  of 
any  unfertile  eggs,  or  to  replace  them  with  good  ones.  Very  valuable  to  sellers 
of  eggs,  as  they  induce  purchases.  In  books,  with  counterfoils,  price  bd.,  by 
post  Id. 

Engravings  and  their  Value.  Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest 
Engravers  and  their  Works.  By  J.  H.  SLATER.  Third  Edition.  Revised  with 
an  appendix  and  illustrations,  and  with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  15/-,  by  post  15/5. 

Entertainments,   Amateur,   for   Charitable   and   other   Objects: 

How  to  Organise  and  Work  them  with  Profit  and  Success.     By  ROBERT 
GANTHONY.    In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Feathered  Friends,  Old  and  New.  Being  the  Experience  of  many  years' 
Observations  of  the  Habits  of  British  and  Foreign  Cage  Birds.  By  DR.  W.  T. 
GREENE.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

All  Books  are  Nett. 


8  Published  by  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  London,  and 

Ferns,  The  Book  of  Choice :  for  the  Garden,  Conservatory,  and  Stove. 
Describing  the  best  and  most  striking  Ferns  and  Selaginellae,  and  giving  ex- 
plicit directions  for  their  Cultivation,  the  formation  of  Rockeries,  the 
arrangement  of  Ferneries,  &c.  By  GEORGE  SCHNEIDER.  AVith  87  Coloured  and 
other  Plates  and  396  Engravings  of  considerable  artistic  beauty.  In  3  vols., 
large  post  4£o.  Cloth  gilt,  price  £3  3/-,  carriage  paid  £3  51-. 

Ferrets  and  Ferreting.  Containing  Instructions  for  the  Breeding,  Managing, 
Training,  and  Working  of  Ferrets.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Finches,  Beautiful  Foreign,  and  Their  Treatment  in  Captivity.  By  A.  G. 
BUTLER,  Ph.D.  Edited  by  A.  H.  MATHEW.  Illustrated  from  Life  by  F.  W. 
FROHAWK,  with  60  full  page  plates,  beautifully  reproduced  in  colour.  In 
Imp.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  price  25/-,  by  post  25/6. 

Firework  Making  for  Amateurs.  A  complete,  accurate,  and  easily 
understood  work  on  making  Simple  and  High -class  Fireworks.  By  DR.  W.  H. 
BROWNE,  M.A.  In  coloured  wrapper,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Fish,  Flesh,  and  Fowl.  When  in  Season,  Kow  to  Select,  Cook,  and  Serve.  By 
MARY  BARRETT  BROWN.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/3. 

Fortune  Telling  by  Cards.  Describing  and  Illustrating  the  Methods  by 
which  the  would-be  occult  Tells  Fortunes  by  Cards.  By  J.  B.  PRANGLEY. 
Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Fox  Terrier,  The.  Its  History,  Points,  Breeding,  Rearing,  Preparing  for 
Exhibition,  and  Coursing.  By  HUGH  DALZIEL.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
brought  upto  date  by  J.  MAXTEE(Author  of  "  Popular  Dog-Keeping  ").  Fully 
illustrated.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2 ;  in  doth,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  several  extra  plates,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Fox  Terrier  Stud  Book.  Edited  by  HUGH  DALZIEL.  In  clot h  gilt,  price  3/6 
each,  by  post  3/9  each. 

Vol.  J.,  containing  Pedigrees  of  orer  14COof  the  best-known  Dogs,  traced 

to  their  most  remote  known  ancestors. 
Vol.  II.    Pedigrees  of  1544  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 
Vol.  III.   Pedigrees  of  1214  Dogs,  Show  Record,  <fcc. 
Vol.  IV.    Pedigrees  of  1168  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 
Vol.  V.    Pedigrees  of  1562  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 

Fret-work  and  Marquetry.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Instructions  in  the  Art 
of  Fret-cutting  and  Marquetry  Work.  By  D.  DENNING.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Friesland  Meres,  A  Cruise  on  the.  By  ERNEST  R.  SUPPLING.  Illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Fruit  Culture  for  Amateurs.  An  illustrated  practical  hand-book  on  the 
Growing  of  Fruits  in  the  Open  and  under  Glass.  By  S.  T.WRIGHT.  With 
Chapters  on  Insect  and  other  Fruit  Pests  by  W.  D.  DRURY.  Second 
Edition.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Game  Preserving,  Practical.  Containing  the  fullest  Directions  for  Rearing 
and  Preserving  both  Winged  and  Ground  Game,  and  Destroying  Vermin  ; 
with  other  information  of  Value  to  the  Game  Preserver.  By  W.  CARNEGIE. 
Illustrated.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  price  10/6,  by  post  ll/-. 

Gardening,  Dictionary  of.  A  Practical  Encyclopaedia  of  Horticulture,  for 
Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated  with  3150  Engravings.  Edited  by 
G.NlCHOLSON,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted  by  Prof. 
Trail,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and 
other  Specialists.  In  5  vols.,  large  post  <\to.  Cloth  gilt,  price  £4,  carriage 
paid  £4/1/6. 

Gardening,  Home.  A  Manual  for  the  Amateur,  Containing  Instructions  for 
the  Laying  Out,  Stocking,  Cultivation,  and  Management  of  Small  Gardens- 
Flower,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable.  By  W.  D.  DRURY,  F.R.H.S.  Illustrated.  In 
paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Gardening  in  Egypt.  A  Handbook  of  Gardening  for  Lower  Egypt.  With  a 
Calendar  of  Work  for  the  different  Months  of  the  Year.  BY  WALTER  DRAPER. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

All  Books  are  Nett. 
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Gardening,  Open- Air:  The  Culture  of  Hardy  Flowers,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  DRURY,  F.E.S.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  price  6/-,  by  post  6/5. 

Gardening,  the  Book  of:  A  Handbook  of  Horticulture.  By  well-known 
Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G.  Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  J. 
Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  Friedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark, 
Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan 
Wynne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  DRURY  (Author  of  "Home  Gardening," 
"Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,"  "Popular  Bulb  Culture,"  &c.)  Very  fully 
Illustrated.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  about  I200pp,  price  16/~,  by  post  16/9. 

Goat,  Book  of  the.  Containing  Full  Particulars  of  the  Various  Breeds  of 
Goats,  and  their  Profitable  Management.  With  many  Plates.  By  H.  STEPHEN 
HOLMES  PEGLER.  Third  Edition,  with  Engravings  and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  4/6,  by  post  4/10. 

Goat-Keeping  for  Amateurs :  Being  the  Practical  Management  of  Goats 
for  Milking  Purposes.  Abridged  from  "  The  Book  of  the  Goat."  Illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Grape  Growing  for  Amateurs.  A  Thoroughly  Practical  Book  on  Successful 
Vine  Culture.  By  E.  MOLYNEUX.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating.  Containing  Full  Descriptions 
of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Greenhouses,  Stove  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Pits  and 
Frames,  with  Directions  for  their  Construction  ;  and  also  Descriptions  of  the 
Different  types  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  and  Heating  Apparatus  generally,  with 
Instructions  for  Fixing  the  Same.  By  B.  C.  RAVENSCROFT.  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Greenhouse  Management  for  Amateurs.  The  Best  Greenhouses  and 
Frames,  and  How  to  Build  and  Heat  them,  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the 
most  suitable  Plants,  with  general  and  Special  Cultural  Directions,  and  all 
necessary  information  for  the  Guidance  of  the  Amateur.  By  W.  J.  MAY. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Magnificently  illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

Guinea  Pig,  The,  for  Food,  Fur,  and  Fancy.  Its  Varieties  and  its  Manage- 
ment. By  C.  CUMBERLAND,  F.Z.S.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post 
1/2.  In  cloth  gilt,  with  coloured  frontispiece,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Hand-writing,  Character  Indicated  by.  WTith  Illustrations  in  Support  of 
the  Theories  advanced,  taken  from  Autograph  Letters,  of  Statesmen,  Lawyers, 
Soldiers,  Ecclesiastics,  Authors,  Poets,  Musicians,  Actors,  and  other  persons. 
Second  Edition  By  R.  BAUGHAN.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Hardy  Perennials  and  Old-fashioned  Garden  Flowers.  Descriptions, 

alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  most  desirable  Plants  for  Borders,  Rockeries, 
and  Shrubberies,  including  Foliage,  as  well  as  Flowering  Plants.  By  J.  WOOD. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Hawk  Moths,  Book  of  British.  A  Popular  and  Practical  Manual  for  all 
Lepidopterists.  Copiously  illustrated  in  black  and  white  from  the  Author's 
own  exquisite  Drawings  from  Nature.  By  W.  J.  LUCAS,  B.A.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Horse  Buying  and  Management.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  the 
Guidance  of  Amateurs  in  Buying  a  Horse,  with  Instructions  as  to  its  after- 
management.  By  HENRY  E.  FAWCUS.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by 
pott  1/2. 

Horse-Keeper,  The  Practical.  By  GEORGE  FLEMING,  C.B.,  LL.D., 
F.R.C.V.S.,  late  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  British  Army,  anil 
Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  3/6,  by  post  3/10. 

Horse-Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Management 
of  Horses,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  keep  one  or  two  for  their  personal  use. 
By  Fox  RUSSELL.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2 ;  cloth  gilt,  price  2/-,  by  post  2/3. 

Horses,  Diseases  of:  Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.  For  the 
use  of  Amateurs.  By  HUGH  DALZIEL.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2  ;  cloth 
gilt,  price  2/-,  by  post  2/3. 
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Household  Work  and  Management,  Manual  of.  A  Handy  Book  of 
Reference  containing  all  the  particulars  of  Household  Management.  By 
ANNIE  BUTTERWORTH,  Domestic  Arts  Department,  University  College  of 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/3. 

Incubators  and  their  Management.  By  J.  H.  SUTCLIFFE.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Jack  All  Alone.  Being  a  Collection  of  Descriptive  Yachting  Reminiscences. 
By  FRANK  COWPER,  B.A.,  Author  of  "Sailing  Tours."  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10. 

Journalism,  Practical.  How  to  Enter  Thereon  and  Succeed.  A  Book  for 
all  who  think  of  "  Writing  for  the  Press."  By  JOHN  DAWSON.  A  New  and 
Revised  Cheap  Edition.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1,2. 

Kennel  Management,  Practical.  A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Proper 
Management  of  Dogs  for  the  Show  Bench,  the  Field,  or  as  Companions,  with  a 
chapter  on  Diseases — their  Causes  and  Treatment.  By  W.  D.  DRURY, 
assisted  by  well-known  Specialists.  Illustrated.  In  cloth,  price  10/6,  by  post  ll/-. 

Lace,  A  History  of  Hand-Made.  By  MRS.  F.  NKVILL  JACKSON. 
With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  SIGNOR  ERNESTO  JESURUM.  Exquisitely 
Illustrated  with  over  200  high-class  Engravings  of  Old  and  Valuable  Laces  and 
their  application  to  Dress  as  shown  in  numerous  Po/traits  and  Monochrome 
and  Sepia  Plates  of  great  beauty.  In  crown  4£o,  cloth  gilt,  price  18/-,  by  post 
18/6.  Edition  de  Luxe,  on  large  paper,  containing  12  specimens  of  Real  Lace, 
handsomely  bound  in  full  leather,  gilt,  price  £4  4/-,  by  post  £4  5/-.  (A  few 
copies  only  left  at  this  price,  after  which  there  are  60  at  £5  5/-,  when  the  entire 
stock  will  be  exhausted.) 

Lawn  Tennis,  Lessons  in.  A  New  Method  of  Study  and  Practise  for 
Acquiring  a  Good  and  Sound  Style  of  Play.  With  Exercises.  Second  Edition. 
By  EUSTACE  H.  MILES.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Laying  Hens,  How  to  Keep,  and  to  Rear  Chickens  in  Large  or  Small 
Numbers,  in  Absolute  Confinement,  with  perfect  Success.  By  MAJOR  G.  F. 
MORANT.  In  paper,  price  bd.,  by  post  Id. 

Library  Manual,  The.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values 
of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  ByJ.  H.  SLATER,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition. 
Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7/6,  by  post  7/10. 

Magic  Lanterns,  Modern.  A  Guide  to  the  Management  of  the  Optical 
Lantern,  for  the  Use  of  Entertainers,  Lecturers,  Photographers,  Teachers,  and 
others.  By  R.  CHILD  BAY  LEY.  J?i  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Marqueterie  Wood- Staining  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Handbook 
to  Marqueterie  Wood-staining,  and  Kindred  Arts.  By  ELIZA  TURCK.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1, 2. 

Medicine  and  Surgery,  Home.  A  Dictionary  of  Diseases  and  Accidents, 
and  their  Proper  Home  Treatment.  For  Family  Use.  By  W.  J.  MACKENZIE, 
M.D.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Mice,  Fancy:  Their  Varieties,  Management,  and  Breeding.  Third  Edition, 
with  additional  matter  and  Illustrations.  In  coloured  wrapper  representing 
different  varieties,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Model  Yachts  and  Boats:  Their  Designing,  Making,  and  Sailing.  Illustrated 
with  118  Designs  and  Working  Diagrams.  By  J.  DU  V.  GROSVENOR.  In 

cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/3. 

Mountaineering,  Welsh.  A  Complete  and  Handy  Guide  to  all  the  Best  Roads 
and  Bye-Paths  by  which  the  Tourist  should  Ascend  the  Welsh  Mountains.  By 
A.  W.  PERRY.  With  Numerous  Maps.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Mushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs.  With  Full  Directions  for  Successful 
Growth  in  Houses,  Sheds,  Cellars,  and  Pots,  on  Shelves,  and  Out  of  Doors, 
including  Pasture  Lands.  By  W.  J.  MAY.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  with  New  Illustrations.  Inpaper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Naturalists'  Directory,  The.  Invaluable  to  all  Students  and  Collectors. 
In  paper,  price  1/6,  by  post  1/9. 
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Needlevrork,  Dictionary  of.  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Artistic,  Plain,  and  Fancy 
Needlework.  By  S.  F.  A.  CAULFEILD  and  B.  C.  SAWARD.  Magnificently 
Illustrated  with  41  Embossed  and  Coloured  Plates  of  Lace,  Raised,  and  other 
Needlework,  besides  a  large  number  of  Wood  Engravings.  528pp.  A  cheap 
re-issue.  In  demy  4<o,  cloth,  18/6 ;  Special  Edition  with  satin  brocade, 
price  21/-,  postage  bd.  extra. 

Orchids:  Their  Culture  and  Management.  By  W.  WATSON  (Curator,  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew).  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Contains  Full  Descriptions  of  all  Species  and  Varieties  that  are  in  General 
Cultivation,  a  List  of  Hybrids  and  their  Recorded  Parentage,  and  Detailed 
Cultural  Directions.  By  HENRY  J.  CHAPMAN,  one  of  the  finest  growers  and 
judges  in  the  kingdom  (member  of  the  Orchid  and  Scientific  Committees  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society).  Beautifully  Illustrated  with  180  Engravings 
and  20  Coloured  Plates.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt  extra,  price  25/-,  by  post  25/6. 

Painting,  Decorative.  A  practical  Handbook  on  Painting  and  Etching  upon 
Textiles,  Pottery,  Porcelain,  Paper,  Vellum,  Leather,  Glass,  Wood,  Stone, 
Metals,  and  Plaster,  for  the  Decoration  of  our  Homes.  By  B.  C.  SAWARD.  In 

cloth  gUt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Palmistry,  Life  Studies  in.  The  hands  of  Notable  Persons  read  according 
to  the  practice  of  Modern  Palmistry.  By  I.  OXENFORD.  Illustrated  with  41 
Full-Page  Plates.  In  crown  4<o,  cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

Palmistry,  Modern.  By  I.  OXENFORD,  Author  of  Life  Studies  in  Palmistry. 
Numerous  Original  Illustrations  by  L.  WILKINS.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by 
post  2/9. 

Paper  Work,  Instructive  and  Ornamental.  A  practical  book  on  the 
making  of  flowers  and  many  other  articles  for  artistic  decoration,  including 
a  graduated  course  of  Paper  Folding  and  Cutting  for  children  five  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  Especially  useful  as  preparatory  exercises  to  the  making  of 
artificial  flowers  in  silk  and  velvet,  increasing  that  dexterity  of  hand  and 
niceness  of  finish  so  necessary  to  that  work.  By  MRS.  L.  WALKER.  Fully 
Illustrated.  In  crown  4(0,  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10. 

Parcel  Post  Dispatch  Book  (registered).  An  invaluable  book  for  all  who 
send  parcels  by  post.  Provides  Address  Labels,  Certificate  of  Posting,  and 
Records  of  Parcels  Dispatched.  By  the  use  of  this  book  parcels  are  insured 
against  loss  or  damage  to  the  extent  of  £2.  Authorised  by  the  Post  Office. 
Price  I/-,  by  post  1/2,  for  100  parcels  ;  larger  sizes  if  required. 

Parrakeets,  Popular.  How  to  Keep  and  Breed  Them.  By  W  T 
GREENE,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Parrot,  The  Grey,  and  How  to  Treat  it.     By  W.  T.  GREENE,  M.D.,  M  A., 

F.Z.S.,  &c.     In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2.     '  * 

Patience,  Games  of,  for  one  or  more  Players.  How  to  Play  173  different 
Games  of  Patience.  By  M.  WHITMORE  JONES.  Illustrated.  Series  I  39 
games;  Series  II.,  34  games  ;  Series  III. ,  33  games  ;  Series  IV.,  37  games  ; 
Series  V.,  30  games.  Each,  in  paper,  I/-,  by  post.  1/2.  The  five  bound  together 
in  cloth  gilt,  price  6/-,  by  post  6/4.  In  full  leather,  solid  gilt  edges,  price  10/6 
by  post  10/11. 

Pedigree  Record.  The.  Being  Part  I.  of  "  The  Breeders'  and  Exhibitors' 
Record,"  for  the  Registration  of  Particulars  concerning  Pedigrees  of  Stock  of 
every  Description.  By  W.  K.  TAUNTON.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Photo  Printing.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Popular  Photographic  Printing  Papers, 
including  the  leading  Kinds  of  P.O.P.,  Bromide,  Platinotype,  Carbon,  Self- 
It  oning  and  Gas-light  Papers,  now  on  the  market.  Being  a  Second  and 
Revised  Edition  of  "  Popular  Photographic  Printing  Processes."  By  HECTOR, 
MACLEAN,  F.  R.  P.  S.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Photography   (Modern)  for  Amateurs.    Fourth  Edition.     Revised  and  » 
Enlarged.    By  J.  EATON  FEARN.    In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Pianofortes,  Tuning  and  Repairing.  The  Amateur's  Guide,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  professional.  New  Edition.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 
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Picture- Frame  Making  for  Amateurs.  Being  Practical  Instructions 
in  the  Making  of  various  kinds  of  Frames  for  Paintings,  Drawings,  Photo- 
graphs, and  Engravings.  By  the  REV.  J.  LUKIN.  Illustrated.  In  paper, 
price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Pig,  Book  of  the.  The  Selection,  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Management  of  the 
Pig;  the  Treatment  of  its  Diseases;  The  Curing  and  Preserving  of  Hams, 
Bacon,  and  other  Pork  Foods  ;  and  other  information  appertaining  to  Pork 
Farming.  By  PROFESSOR  JAMES  LONG.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Portraits  of 
Prize  Pigs,  Plans  of  Model  Piggeries,  &c.  In  doth  gilt,  price  10/6,  by  post 
10/11. 

Pig-Keeping,  Practical:  A  Manual  for  Amateurs,  based  on  personal 
Experience  in  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Fattening ;  also  in  Buying  and  Selling 
Pigs  at  Market  Prices.  By  R.  D.  GARRATT.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Pigeon-Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Amateur 
Breeder  of  Domestic  and  Fancy  Pigeons.  By  J.  C.  LYELL.  Illustrated.  In 

cloth  ffilt,  with  coloured  plates,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9 ;  in,  paper,  price  I/-,  by 
post  1/2. 

Poker  "Work,  A  Guide  to,  including  Coloured  Poker  Work  and  Relief  Turning. 
A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs,  containing  a  full  Description  of  the 
necessary  Tools,  and  Instructions  for  their  use.  By  W.  D.  THOMPSON. 

Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Polisbes  and  Stains  for  Woods  :  A  Complete  Guide  to  Polishing  Wood- 
work, with  Directions  for  Staining,  and  Full  Information  for  Making  the 
Stains,  Polishes,  &c.,  in  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  manner.  By 
DAVID  DENNING.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Pool,  Games  of.  Describing  Various  English  and  American  Pool  Games,  and 
giving  the  Rules  in  full.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Portraiture,  Home,  for  Amateur  Photographers.  Being  the  result  of  many 
years'  incessant  work  in  the  production  of  Portraits  "at  home."  By  P.  R. 
SALMON  (RICHARD  PENLAKE),  Editor  of  The  Photographic  News.  Fully  Illus- 
trated. In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/5,  by  post  2/9. 

Postage  Stamps,  and  their  Collection.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Collectors 
of  Postal  Stamps,  Envelopes,  Wrappers,  and  Cards.  By  OLIVER  FIRTH, 
Member  of  the  Philatelic  Societies  of  London,  Leeds,  and  Bradford.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/10. 

Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive :  A  Practical  Guide  to  their 
Collection,  Identification,  and  Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  use 
of  those  commencing  the  Study.  By  W.  A.  S.  WESTOBY.  Beautifully 
Illustrated.  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition.  In  2  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  price  1/6,  by 
post  8/-. 

In  connection  with  these  Publications  on  Postage  Stamps  we  have  arranged 
to  supply  Gauges  for  Measuring  Perforations.  These  Stamp  Gauges  are  made 
in  brass,  and  can  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  Price  I/-,  by  post  1/1. 

Postmarks,  History  of  British.  With  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of 
Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  By  J.  II.  DANIELS.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6, 
by  post  2/9. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  English.  A  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the 
different  Makers.  With  some  account  of  the  latest  values  realised.  By  the 
REV.  E.  A.  DOWNMAN.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  AUBREY 
GUNN,  Expert  in  old  Pottery  and  Porcelain  to  the  Bazaar.  In  doth  gilt,  price 
6/-,  by  post  6/6. 

Poultry-Farming,  Profitable.  Describing  in  Detail  the  Methods  that  Give 
the  Best  Results,  and*  pointing  out  the  Mistakes  to  be  Avoided.  By  J.  H. 
SUTCLIFFE.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Poultry-Keeping,  Popular.  A  Practical  and  Complete  Guide  to  Breeding 
and  Keeping  Poultry  for  Eggs  or  for  the  Table.  By  F.  A.  MACKENZIE.  Second 
Edition,  with  Additional  Matter  and  Illustrations.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by 
post  1/2. 

Press  Work  for  Women.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Beginner.  What  to 
Write,  How  to  Write  it,  and  Where  to  Send  it.  By  FRANCES  H.  Low.  In 
paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 
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Rabbit,  Book  of  the.  A  Complete  Work  on  Breeding  and  Rearing  all  Varieties 
of  Fancy  Rabbits,  giving  their  History,  Variations,  Uses,  Points,  Selection, 
Mating,  Management,  &c.,  &c.  SECOND  EDITIONS  Edited  by  KEMPSTER 
W,  KNIGHT.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  other  Plates.  In  doth  gilt,  price 
10/6,  by  post  10/11. 

Rabbits,  Diseases  of:  Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure.  With  a  Chapter 
on  THE  DISEASES  oi<'  CAVIES.  Reprinted  from  "The  Book  of  the  Rabbit"  and 
"  The  Guinea  Pig  for  Food,  Fur,  and  Fancy."  In  paper,  price,  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Rabbits  for  Prizes  and  Profit.  The  Proper  Management  of  Fancy  Rabbits 
in  Health  and  Disease,  for  Pets  or  the  Market,  and  Descriptions  of  every 
known  Variety,  with  Instructions  for  Breeding  Good  Specimens.  By  CHARLES 
RAYSON.  Illustrated.  In  doth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9.  Also  in  Sections,  as 
follow : 

Rabbits,  General  Management  of.    Including  Hutches,  Breeding,  Feeding, 

Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  Rabbit  Courts,  &c.    Fully  Illustrated.    In  paper, 

price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 
Rabbits,  Exhibition.    Being  descriptions  of  all  Varieties  of  Fancy  Rabbits, 

their  Points  of  Excellence,  and  how  to  obtain  them.    Illustrated.    In  paper, 

price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Repousse  Work  for  Amateurs.  Being  the  Art  of  Ornamenting  Thin 
Metal  with  Raised  Figures.  By  L.  L.  HASLOPE.  Illustrated.  In  paper, 
price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Roses  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Selection  and  Cultivation  of 
the  best  Roses.  Second  Edition,  with  Sixteen  Plates.  By  t/he  REV.  J.  HONY- 
WOOD  D'OMBRAIN,  Hon.  Sec.  Nat.  Rose  Soc.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Sailing  Tours.  The  Yachtman's  Guide  to  the  Cruising  Waters  of  the  English 
and  Adjacent  Coasts.  VVith  Descriptions  of  every  Creek,  Harbour,  and  Road- 
stead on  the  Course.  With  numerous  Charts  printed  in  Colours,  showing  Deep 
water,  Shoals,  and  Sands  exposed  at  low  water,  with  sounding.  By  FRANK 
COWPER,  B.A.  In  crown  8vo,  doth  gilt. 

Vol.  I.  The  Coasts  of  Essex  and  Suffolk,  from  the  Thames  to  Aldborough. 
Six  -Charts.  Price  5/-,  by  post  5/3. 

Vol.  II.  The  South  Coast,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Scilly  Islands.  Twenty- 
five  Charts.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Price  7/6,  by  post  7fLQ. 

Vol.  III.  The  Coast  of  Brittany,  from  L'Abervrach  to  St.  Nazaire,  and 
-  an  account  of  the  Loire.  Twelve  Charts.  Price  7/6,  by  post  7/10. 

Vol.  IV.  The  West  Coast,  from  Land's  End  to  Mull  of  Galloway,  in- 
cluding the  East  Coast  of  Ireland.  Thirty  Charts.  Price  10/6,  by  post  10/10. 

Vol.  V.  The  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  N.E.  of  England  down  to  Aid- 
borough.  Forty  Charts.  Price  10/6,  by  post  10/10. 

St.  Bernard  Stud  Book.  Edited  by  HUGH  DALZIEL.  2  Vols.,  containing 
Pedigrees  of  over  1800  Dogs,  In  doth  gilt,  price  3/6  each,  by  post  3/9  each. 

Sea-Fishing  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Book  on  Fishing  from  Shore,  Rocks, 
or  Piers,  with  a  Directory  of  Fishing  Stations  on  the  English  and  Welsh  Coasts. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Charts,  shewing  the  best  spots  for  the  various  kinds 
of  fish,  position  of  rocks,  <ic.  Second  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and 
copiously  illustrated.  By  FRANK  HUDSON.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Sea-Life,  Realities  of.  Describing  the  Duties,  Prospects,  and  Pleasures  of 
a  Young  Sailor  in  the  Mercantile  Marine.  By  H.  E.  ACRAMAN  COATE.  With 
a  Preface  by  J.  R.  DIGGLE,  M.  A.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10. 

Seaside  Watering  Places.  A  description  of  the  Holiday  Resorts  on  the 
Coasts  of  England  and  Wales,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
giving  full  particulars  of  them  and  their  attractions,  and  all  information 
likely  to  assist  persons  in  selecting  places  in  which  t«  spend  their  Holidays, 
according  to  their  individual  tastes.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Twenty-fifth 
Year  of  Publication.  Issued  in  Three  Sections  :  The  East ;  South  ;  and  West 
Coasts.  In  paper,  price  I/-  each,  by  post  1/2  each  ;  or  in  one  doth  vol.  complete, 
price  2/6,  by  post  2/10. 

Sea  Terms,  a  Dictionary  of.  For  the  use  of  Yachtsmen,  Voyagers,  and 
all  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  big  or  little  ships.  By  A.  ANSTED.  Fully  Illus- 
trated. In  cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 
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Shadow  Entertainments,  and  How  to  Work  them:  being  Something  about 
Shadows,  and  the  way  to  make  them  Profitable  and  Funny.  By  A.  PATTER- 
SON. Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Sheep  Raising  and  Shepherding.  A  Handbook  of  Sheep  Farming.  By 
W.  J.  MALDEN,  late  Principal  of  the  Colonial  College,  Hollesley  Bay,  Suffolk, 
and  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Ucktield.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Sheet  Metal,   "Working  in:  Being  Practical  Instructions  for  Making  and 

Mending  Small  Articles  in  Tin,  Copper,  Iron,  Zinc,  and  Brass.     By  the  Rev. 
J.  LUKIN,  B.A.  Illustrated     Third  Edition.     In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/1. 

Show  Record,  The.  Being  Part  III.  of  "The  Breeders'  and  Exhibitors' 
Record,"  for  the  Registration  of  Particulars  concerning  the  Exhibition  of 
Pedigree  stock  of  every  Description.  By  W.  K.  TAUNTON.  In  cloth  gilt,  priae 
2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Skating  Cards :  An  Easy  Method  of  Learning  Figure  Skating,  as  the  Cards 
can  be  used  on  the  Ice.  In  cloth  case,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9.  A  cheap 
form  is  issued  printed  on  paper  and  made  up  as  a  small  book,  price  I/-,  by 
post  1/1. 

Sleight  of  Hand.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Legerdemain  for  Amateurs  and 
Others.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  By  E.  SACHS. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  6/6,  by  post  6/10. 

Solo  Whist.  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A  Progressive  and  Clear  Method 
of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the  Game,  and  how  to  Play  it  Successfully. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  By.  C.  J.  MELROSE.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10 ;  in  half  leather,  gilt  top,  5/6,  by  pout  6/-. 

Sporting  Books,  Illustrated.  A  Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of 
English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting  and  Racy  Character,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field.  The  whole  valued  by 
reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  SLATER,  Author  of  "  Library 
Manual,"  "Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7/6,  by 
post  7AO. 

Stud  Record,  The.  Being  Part  II.  of  "The  Breeders'  and  Exhibitors' 
Record,"  for  the  Registration  of  Particulars  concerning  Pedigree  Stock  of 
every  Description.  By  W.  K.  TAUNTON.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Taxidermy,  Practical.  A  Manual  of  Instruction  to  the  Amateur  in  Collect- 
ing, Preserving,  and  Setting-up  Natural  History  Specimens  of  all  kinds.  With 
Examples  and  Working  Diagrams.  By  MONTAGU  BROWNE,  F.Z.S.,  Curator  of 
Leicester  Museum.  Second  Edition.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7/6,  by  post  7/10. 

Tomato  Culture  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  and  very  Complete  Manual  on 
the  subject.  By  B.  C.  RAVENSCROFT.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/1. 

Trapping,  Practical  :  Being  some  Papers  on  Traps  and  Trapping  for 
Vermin,  with  a  Chapter  on  General  Bird  Trapping  and  Snaring.  By  W. 
CARNEGIE.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Vamp,  How  to.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Accompaniment  of  Songs  by  the 
Unskilled  Musician.  With  Examples.  In  paper,  price  9d.,  by  post  IQd. 

Vegetable  Culture  for  Amateurs.  Containing  Concise  Directions  for  the 
Cultivation  of  Vegetables  in  small  Gardens  so  as  to  insure  Good  Crops. 
With  Lists  of  the  Best  Varieties  of  each  Sort.  By  W.  J.  MAY.  Illustrated. 
In  paper,  priee  I/-,  by  post  1/2 

Ventriloquism,  Practical.  A  thoroughly  reliable  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Voice  Throwing  and  Vocal  Mimicry,  Vocal  Instrumentation,  Ventriloquial 
Figures,  Entertaining,  &c.  By  ROBERT  GANTHONY.  Numerous  Illustrations. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Violins  (Old)  and  their  Makers.  Including  some  References  to  those  of 
Modern  Times.  By  JAMES  M.  FLEMING.  Illustrated  with  Facsimiles  of 
Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6/6,  by  post  6/10. 

Violin  School,  Practical,  for  Home  Students.  Instructions  and  Exercises 
in  Violin  Playing,  for  the  use  of  Amateurs,  Self-Learners,  Teachers,  and 
others.  With  a  Supplement  on  "  Easy  Legato  Studies  for  the  Violin." 
By  J.  M.  FLEMING.  In  demy  <\to,  cloth  gilt,  price  9/6,  by  post  10/2.  Without 
Supplement,  price  7/6,  by  post  8J-. 
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7/6,  by  post  8/-. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.  A  Manual  for  Collectors,  with  some 
account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By  D.  HASTINGS  IRWIN.  Third  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  containing  a  Supplement  that  includes  Particulars  of 
the  Medals,  Clasps,  and  other  Decorations  in  connection  with  various  Wars 
and  Events  up  to  November,  1903.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
15/-,  by  post  15/4. 

Whippet  and  Race-Dog,  The:  How  to  Breed,  Rear,  Train,  Race,  and 
Exhibit  the  Whippet,  the  Management  of  Race  Meetings,  and  Original  Plans 
of  Courses.  By  FREEMAN  LLOYD.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Whist,  Bridge :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  The  Game  taught  by  Reason 
instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as  "Scientific  Whist"  and 
"  Solo  Whist,"  and  by  the  same  author,  C.  J.  MELROSE.  With  Illustrative 
Hands  printed  in  Colours.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6, 
by  post  3/10  ;  in  half  leather,  gilt  top,  5/6,  by  post  5/10. 

Whist,  How  to  Win  at  Bridge.  A  Popular  and  Practical  Guide  to  the 
Game.  By  "  CUT-CAVENDISH."  Second  Edition.  In  stiff  paper  cover,  price  I/-, 
by  post  111. 

Whist,  Solo:  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A  Progressive  and  Clear  Method 
of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the  Game,  and  how  to  Play  it  Success- 
fully. With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  By  C.  J.  MELROSE.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10 ;  in  half  leather,  gilt  top,  5/6,  by  post  5/10. 

Whist,  Scientific:  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  The  Reader  being  taught  by 
Reason  rather  than  by  arbitrary  Rules.  With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in 
Colours.  By  C.  J.  MELROSE.  In  cloth  gilt,  pi-ice  3/6,  by  post  3/10 ;  in  half 
leather,  gilt  top,  5/6,  by  post  5/10. 

Wild  Sports  in  Ireland.  Being  Picturesque  and  Entertaining  Descriptions  of 
several  visits  paid  to  Ireland,  with  Practical  Hints  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the 
Angler,  Wildfowler,  and  Yachtsman.  By  JOHN  BICKEKDYKE,  Author  of  "  The 
Book  of  the  All -Round  Angler,"  &c.  Beautifully  illustrated  from  Photographs 
taken  by  the  Author.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6/-,  by  post  6/4. 

Window  Ticket  Writing.  Containing  full  instructions  on  the  Method  of 
Mixing  and  using  the  Various  Inks,  &c.,  required,  Hints  on  Stencilling  as 
applied  to  Ticket  Writing,  together  with  Lessons  on  Glass  Writing,  Japanning 
on  Tin,  &c.  Especially  written  for  the  use  of  Learners  and  Shop  Assistants. 
By  WM.  C.  SCOTT.  In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Wire  and   Sheet  Gauges  of  the   World.    Compared  and  Compiled  by 
.     C.  A.  B.  PFEILSCHMIDT,  of  Sheffield.    In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/1. 

Wood  CarYing  for  Amateurs.  Full  instructions  for  producing  all  the 
different  varieties  of  Carvings.  SECOND  EDITION.  Edited  by  D.  DENNING. 
In  paper,  price  I/-,  by  post  1/2.  • 

Workshop  Makeshifts.  Being  a  Collection  of  Practical  Hints  and 
Suggestions  for  the  use  of  Amateur  Workers  in  Wood  and  Metal.  By 
H.  J.  S.  CASSALL.  Fully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Wrestling.  A  Practical  Handbook  upon  the  Catch-hold  and  Grseco-Roman 
Styles  of  Wrestling  ;  a  splendid  system  of  Athletic  Training.  By  PERCY  LONG- 
HURST,  winner  in  the  Light-weight  Competition,  G.G.S.,  1899.  Profusely 
Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  If-,  by  post  1/2. 
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For  Weakly  Puppies  and  Dainty  Feeders. 


[SPRATI'S 

I  PATENT 


I 


This  Meal  is  especially  supplied  to  meet  the  case  of 
Puppies  who  are  off  their  feed  and  do  not  thrive,  and  as 
a  Conditioner  for  Adult  Dogs  who  are  Shy  Feeders. 

When  Puppies  are  over  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
puppyhood  they  should  have  Spratt's  Patent  Puppy  Cakes, 
varied  with  "No.  O"  Rodnim  and  the  Malt  and  Cod  Liver 
Oil  Puppy  Biscuits. 


FIBO 


is  sold   in  3d.  Packets   and   in    6d.    and    I/-    Sealed    Bags  ;    also   in 
Bags,    price     71  b.,     1/6;      141b..    2/9;    *  cwt..    5/6;      *  cwt  .    10/6; 

1  cwt.,  20/.. 
^Sample  4  ctot.  sent  Carriage  Paid  to  nearest  Railway  Station  for  1016. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Kennels  and  Exhibitors'  Appliances  Post 
Free 

SPRATT'S     PATENT,     Ltd. 

HEAD    OFFICE    AND    APPLIANCM    BHOW  BOOMS: 

24-  &  25,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E,C. 
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